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A graphic designer is a 
communicator: someone who 
takes ideas and gives them 
visual form so that others can 
understand them. 
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The designer uses imagery, symbols, type, 
color, and materials — ^whether printed 
or on-screen — to represent the ideas that 
must be conveyed; and to organize them 
into a unified experience that is intended 
to evoke a particular response. 

While more or less confined to the creation 
of typefaces and books from the Middle 
Ages until the Industrial Revolution of the 
late 1700s and early i8oos, design expanded 
into advertising, periodicals, signage, 
posters, and ephemera with the appearance 
of a new, consumer marketplace. The term 
“graphic design” itself appeared more 
recently (attributed to W. A. Dwiggins, an 
American illustrator and book designer, in 
1922, to describe his particular activities). 
The formal study of design as an indepen- 
dent discipline didn’t come about until the 
1920s, and the term entered into wide usage 
only after World War II. 



In contrast to other disciplines in the visual 
arts, graphic design’s purpose is typically 
defined by a client — it’s a service paid for 
by a company or other organization — rath- 
er than generated from within the designer. 
Although artistic creation historically had 
been commissioned by patrons, it wasn’t 
until the 1830s that the mystique of the 
bohemian painter as “expresser of self” 
arose and, consequently, a marked distinc- 
tion between fine and commercial art. 
Designers encouraged this distinction for 
philosophical, as well as strategic, reasons, 
especially as they began to seek recognition 
for design as a profession that could add 
tremendous value to corporate endeavors. 

In the fifty- odd years since, the graphic 
designer has been touted as everything 
from visual strategist to cultural arbiter — 
and, since the mid 1970s, as an “author” 
as well — shaping not only the corporate 
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Website for an architecture firm poulin + morris united states 



bottom line through clever visual manipu- 
lation of a brand-hungry public, but also 
the larger visual language of the postmod- 
ern environment. All these functions are 
important to graphic design ... but, lest we 
forget the simplicity of the designer’s true 
nature, let us return to what a graphic 
designer does. A graphic designer assimi- 
lates verbal concepts and gives them form. 

This “giving form” is a discipline that inte- 
grates an enormous amount of knowledge 
and skill with intuition, creatively applied 
in different ways as the designer confronts 
the variables of each new project. 

A designer must understand semiotics — 
the processes and relationships inherent in 
perception and interpretation of meaning 
through visual and verbal material. He 
or she must have expertise in the flow of 
information — instructional strategies, 
data representation, legibility and usability, 
cognitive ordering, and hierarchic problem 
solving — extending into typography, the 
mechanics of alphabet design, and reading. 
To design requires analytical and technical 
mastery of image making — how shapes, 
colors, and textures work to depict ideas, 
achieve aesthetic cohesion and dynamism 
and signify higher- order concepts while 
evoking a strong emotional response. 



Further, a designer must be more than 
casually familiar with psychology and 
history, both with respect to cultural 
narratives, symbolism, and ritualized 
experiences, as well as to more commercial, 
consumer-based impulses and responses 
(what is often referred to as marketing). 

Last, but certainly not least, a designer 
must have great facility with — and more 
often, in-depth, specialized knowledge 
of — multiple technologies needed to imple- 
ment the designed solution; printing 
media and techniques, film and video, 
digital programming, industrial processes, 
architectural fabrication, and so on. 
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WHAT IS GRAPHIC DESIGN? 






To understand the meaning of design 
is... to understand the part form 
and content pLay...and to realize that 
design is also commentary^ opinion^ 
a point of view^ and social responsibility. 
To design is much more than simply 
to assemble^ to order, or even to 
edit; it is to add value and meaning, 
to illuminate, to simplify, to clarify, to 
modify, to dignify, to dramatize, to 
persuade, and perhaps even to amuse. 

Design is both a verb and a noun. It is 
the beginning as well as the end, the 
process and product of imagination. 



PAUL RAND/GRAPHIC DESIGNER/Prom Ms book Design, Form, and Chaos. 
Yale University Press: New Haven, 1993 




Brochure page spread for an energy company cobra Norway 



But graphic design is greater than just the 
various aspects that comprise it. Together, 
they establish a totality of tangible, and 
often intangible, experiences. A designer 
is responsible for the intellectual and 
emotional vitality of the experience he or 
she visits upon the audience, and his or her 
task is to elevate it above the banality of 
literal transmission or the confusing self- 
indulgent egoism of mere eye candy. And 
yet, beauty is a function, after all, of any 
relevant visual message. Just as prose can 
be dull or straightforward or well edited 
and lyrical, so too can a utilitarian object be 
designed to be more than just simply what 
it is. “If function is important to the intel- 
lect,” writes respected Swiss designer Willi 
Kunz, in his book. Typography: Macro- and 
Micro- Aesthetics, “then form is important 
to the emotions . . . Our day-to-day life is 
emiched or degraded by our environment.” 

The focus of this book is on these formal, 
or visual, aspects of graphic design and, 
implicitly, their relevance for the messages 
to be created using them. It’s a kind of user 
manual for creating what is understood to 
be strong design, and empowering readers 
to effectively — and skillfully — harness 
their creativity to meet the challenges that 
a designer must meet every day. 
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Rules can 
be broken- 
but never 
ignored. 

DAVID JURY/TYPOGRAPHER/ 

From his book About Face: Reviving 
the Rules of Typography RotoVision, 
London, igg6. 



When people talk about "good" or "bad" 
design, theyVe referring to notions of 
quality that theyVe picked up from educa- 
tion and experience, and often from the 
experience of thousands of designers and 
critics before them. Sometimes, these no- 
tions are aesthetic — "asymmetry is more 
beautiful than symmetry," for example, 
or "a neutral typeface is all you need" — 
and sometimes strictly functional — for 
example, "don^t reverse a serif typeface 
from a solid background if it^s less than 
10 points in size, because it^ll fill in." Both 
kinds of observation are helpful in avoiding 
pitfalls and striving to achieve design 
solutions that aren^t hampered by irritating 
difficulties — to make every design be all 
that it can be. Every time an attempt is 
made to cite rules governing what consti- 
tutes quality, however, people are bound 
to get their underwear in a knot: "That^s 
so limiting!" To those people. Til say this: 
get over it. Rules exist — especially the ones 
set forth here — as guidelines, based on 
accumulated experience from many sources. 
As such, rules always come with exceptions 
and can be broken at any time, but not 
without a consequence. The consequence 
of breaking one rule might mean reinforcing 
another, and it might mean true innovation, 
in the right context — a context in which 



a revelation occurs that, oddly enough, 
will establish yet another rule. This is how 
human creativity works. The importance 
of knowing which rules are considered 
important (at least historically), and why, 
is understanding the possible consequences 
of breaking them so that something unfor- 
tunate doesn^t happen out of ignorance. 

In addition, rules act as guides in help- 
ing to build a communal discussion about 
interpreting and evaluating creative work. 

If everything is "good," then nothing really 
can be. Relativism is great, to a point, 
and then it just gets in the way of honest 
judgment; the result is a celebration of 
ubiquitous mediocrity. By no means should 
any rule, including those that follow, be 
taken as cosmic law. If youVe unconvinced, 
simply turn to page 296, where breaking 
every rule in this book is advocated whole- 
heartedly. But these rules are a starting 
point, an excellent list of issues to consider 
while you work. In the end, you will decide 
how and when to apply the rules, or not, 
as well as understand the results of either 
course of action. 
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HAVE A CONCEPT. 



If there^s no message, no story, no idea, 
no narrative, or no useful experience to be 
had, it^s not graphic design. It doesn^t 
matter how amazing the thing is to look 
at; without a clear message, it's an empty, 
although beautiful, shell. That's about 
as complicated as this rule can get. Let's 
move on. 
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Zippered plastic hags with 
evidence stickers package the 
hooks in a series of detective 
novels. The hooks themselves 
become artifacts of the crime 
novels. THOMAS CSANO CANADA 



This website for a digital 
illustration studio foregoes 
conventional presentation 
in favor of an appropriately 
image-based environment 
designed to evoke the work- 
space of a medieval scribe — 
tasked with illuminating 
manuscripts. The studio’s 
work is presented within the 
pages of an open book, with 
navigation appearing as a 
set of software-program tools 
atupperleft. disturbance 

SOUTH AFRICA 
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Oooh ... Neat! But what exactly is it? Form 
carries meaning, no matter how simple or 
abstract, and form that^s not right for a 
given message junks it up and confuses. 

It^s great to experiment with images and 
effects, but anything that doesn't contrib- 
ute to the composition or meaning is simply 
eye candy that no longer qualifies as design. 
Know what each visual element does and 
why, or choose another with purpose. 




The notion of “blooming” unfurling flower petals without 

underpins apublication of being literal, timothy samara 
graduating students’ design united states 
work; unique abstract ink 
washes create the sense of 




A very large audience, not a few people who 
are "in the know," must interpet what you 
mean with those shapes, colors, and images. 
Sure, you get it, and other designers will get 
it, but ultimately it's the public who must 
do so. Speak to the world at large; draw 
upon humanity's shared narratives of form 
and metaphor and make connections, not 
boundaries. If you're unsure whether your 
ideas make sense, show them to someone 
on the street and find out. 





One of the reasons you like this 
poster so much is that it speaks 
to our common knowledge 
so clearly; it feels almost as 
if it hasn’t been designed. A 
hot-colored circlefloating over 
a cool blue horizon and punctu- 
ated by a refreshing yellow field 
pretty much explains itself. 
ADAMSMORIOKA UNITED STATES 
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SFEAK WITH ONE 

visuaIm voice. 



Make sure all the elements "talk" to each 
other. Good design assumes the visual 
language of a piece — its internal logic — 
is resolved so that its parts all reinforce 
each other, not only in shape or weight or 
placement, but conceptually as well. When 
one element seems out of place or unre- 
lated, it disconnects from the totality and 
the message is weakened. 










In this set of exhibition collat- 
eral, a specific visual language 
of silhouetted images — all 
similarly geometric in their 
shapes, monochromatically 
colored, and transparent — 
responds to the type’s sym- 
metrical axis with a rhythmic 
left-to-right positioning. Stroke 
contrast and graphic details 
in the serif type unify with 
the imagery’s ornate internal 
details, while contrasting 
with its planar quality. 

GOLDEN COSMOS GERMANY 




IF YOU CAN DO IT WITH 
LESS, THEN DO IT. 



This is a riff on the "less is more" theory, 
not so much an aesthetic dogma now as 
it is a bit of common sense: the more stuff 
jammed into a given space, the harder 
it is to see what needs to be seen. There^s 
a big difference between "complicated" 
and "complex." True power lies in creativity 
applied to very little — without sacrificing 
a rich experience. Adding more than needed 
is just "gilding the lily." 




Exquisite, decisive control of 
the minimal elements, align- 
ments, and the spaces around 
and between them creates a 
dynamic, almost architectural 
space that is active and three- 
dimensional . . . which is all you 
really need for a brochure for 
a contemporary architecture 
firm. LSD SPAIN 
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CREATE SPACE- 
DON’T FILL IT. 



Negative (or white) space is critical to good 
design. It calls attention to content and 
gives the eyes a resting place. Negative 
space is just as much a shape in a layout as 
any other thing. Carve it out and relate it 
to other elements. A lack of negative space 
overwhelms an audience^ and the result is 
an oppressive presentation that no one will 
want to deal with. 



British RedCross 



When it comes to 
first aid training 
for the workplace 
be sure you’re in 
safe hands. 




As c-“? of it-.~ ! JK's teadng providers of 
first aid training for the workplace, we 
offer rrn —PS mnning every week in 
convergent locations throughout the UK. 

Courses inckide; first aid at work; first uid 
at work refresl tei (both HSE approved): 
basic first aid for the appointed person; 
on-cite training. 

To book, call 0870 1 70 91 10 or 
email ctmarketir^@redcross.org.uk 
www.redcross.org.uk/faw 

Quote ref: L‘ kaji; 



From within a confined space 
enclosed hy the visual angles 
creatd hy headline and body 
text, hands stretch outward to 
release a symbolic butterfiy; 
the image’s message is restated 
subtly by the compositional 
space with which it interacts. 

LOEWY UNITED KINGDOM 
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GIVE ’EM THE 
ONE-TWO PUNCH. 



Focus viewers^ attention on one important 
thing first — a big shape^ a startling image 
or type treatment, or a daring color — 
and then lead them to the less important 
items in a logical way. This is establishing 
a "hierarchy^^ — the order in which you 
want them to look at the material — and it 
is essential for access and understanding. 
Without it, youVe already lost the battle. 




Viewers are likely to see this 
theater poster’s title treatment 
from thirty strides away, 
followed hy the theater’s name 
and, in a sequence of decreasing 
contrast, weight, and size, the 
rest of the information. These 
type treatments, along with the 
movement creatd hy the title 
and the supporting shapes, help 
move the viewer’s eyes from 
most important item to least 
important, design rudi meyer 

FRANCE 




As in nature, symmetry can be quite effec- 
tive, but approach it with extreme caution. 
Symmetrical layouts easily become static 
and flat, and they severely limit flexibility in 
arranging content that doesn^t quite fit the 
symmetrical mold. Symmetry also is often 
perceived as traditional (not always rele- 
vant) and may suggest the designer is lazy 
and uninventive — as though the format has 
directed how the material will be arranged. 




While the designers of this 
hook, which organizes text and 
headings relative to both the 
vertical and horizontal center 



axes of the pages, retained the 
appropriate gravitas needed 
forks academic subject, they 
nonetheless also counteracted 
its potentially static quality 



through the use of extreme scale 
contrast, transparency, and 
rotation of text elements. 

STUDIO BLUE UNITED STATES 
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FIGHT THE FLATNESS. 



People make a weird assumption about 
two-dimensional visual stuffy and that 
is: it^s flat! Go figure. Layouts that fail to 
impart a sense of depth or movement — 
those in which everything is the same size^ 
weight, color, and perceived distance from 
everything else — are dull and lifeless. 
"Without contrast," Paul Rand once said, 
"youVe dead." Fool the viewer into seeing 
deep space by exploiting changes in size 



and transparency. Create differences in 
density and openness by clustering some 
elements and pushing others apart. Apply 
color to forms such that some appear to 
advance and others recede. Convince the 
viewer that the surface is a window into a 
bigger, engaging world. 



I I 



I 




A strong progression of spatial 
divisions across this page spread 
(from wide to narrow), together 
with carefully arranged diago- 
nal relationships among forms 
and continual contrast in the 
sizes, values, and proximities of 
the elements achieves dramatic 



optical movement and con- 
tributes to the perception of 
varied spatial depths. 

STAYNICE NETHERLANDS 
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PICK COLORS ON 
PURPOSE. 



Don^t just grab some colors from out of the 
air. Know what the colors will do when you 
combine them and, more important, what 
they might mean to the audience. Color 
carries an abundance of psychological and 
emotional meaning, and this meaning can 
vary tremendously between cultural groups 
and even individuals. Color affects visual 
hierarchy, the legibility of type, and how 
people make connections between 



disparate items — sometimes called "color 
coding^^ — so choose wisely. Never assume 
that a certain color, or a combination of 
colors, is right for a particular job because 
of convention, either. Blue for financial 
services, for example, is the standout color 
cliche of the past fifty years. Choose the 
right colors, not those that are expected. 








O Boticario 
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The muted rose tones in this 
fragrance packaging are femi- 
nine without being girlish; a 
slight shift toward brown in the 
typography creates a subtle, yet 
rich, interaction. The comple- 
mentary green-gold — almost a 
direct complement, but again, 
slightly off— presents rich con- 
trast and hints at complexity 
and allure, aio design brazil 
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LESS COLOR IS MORE. 



Color is exciting but^ much like a circus^ too 
many things happening at once with hue^ 
value, and intensity prevents viewers from 
getting a memorable color idea. Stick to a 
simple palette and create rich relationships. 
A lot can be accomplished with black alone, 
for instance; and using a single dramatic 
color, rather than black, is a sure way of 
making a big impact. 




The designer of this brochure 
spread, despite incorporating 
full-color photographic images, 
constrained the color palette to 
a set of closely related, cool 



greens, blues, and violets, 
with warm tones used only 
for supporting elements. 

TIEN-MIN LIAO UNITED STATES 




Tonal value is a powerful design tool. Make 
sure youVe using a range of dark and light. 
Furthermore, don^t spread out the tonal 
range all over the place. Use tone like 
firecrackers and the rising Sun: Concentrate 
areas of extreme dark and light; create 
explosions of luminosity and undercurrents 
of darkness. Counter these with subtler 
transitions between related values. Make 
distinctions in value noticeable and clear. 



PIIILADELPMIA 
YOUNG ARTISTS ORCHESTRA 

lO^ ANNUAL FESTIVAU 
CONCERT 



Sunday, May 15,2005 
3:00 PM - Penelman Theater 
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Soft, rippling transitions 
from deep black to luminous 
blue provide a sensuous back- 
drop for the bright, sparkling 
typography in this poster. 

By changing the sizes of 
type clusters, as well as the 
spaces between them, the 
designer also is able to intro- 
duce transitions in value 
that correspond to similar 
transitions in the image. 
PAONE DESIGN ASSOCIATES 
UNITED STATES 
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TYFE IS ONLYTYFE 
WHEN IT’S FRIENDLY. 



It should go without saying that type that 
can^t be read has no purpose^ but^ unfortu- 
nately, it bears repeating. Yes, typography 
should be expressive, visually inventive, 
and conceptually resonant. It must still 
transmit information. Choose typefaces 
that aid legibility, watch out for weird color 
contrasts, set text in a size that your 
grandmother can read, and you should 
be good to go. 
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Well-drawn, neutral typefaces 
that distinguish navigational 
levels from content through 
clear size, weight, and organi- 
zational relationships guaran- 
tee ease of use for visitors to this 
website, manuel estrada Spain 




USE TWO TYPEFACE 
FAMILIES, MANIMUM. 



OK, maybe three. Choose typefaces for 
specific purposes; you^ll often find there are 
only two or three kinds of text in a project. 
Because a change in typeface usually signals 
a change in function — restrain yourself! A 
single type family with a variety of weights 
and italics can be enough; a second is nice 
for contrast, but don^t overdo it. Too many 
typefaces are distracting and self-conscious 
and might confuse or tire the viewer. 







Once upon a time, there was a child who would wander 
atone among the megaliths of Stonehenge near his 
home on windswept Salisbuiy Rain. His name was 
Paffard and hedreamecfof architect. 

Growing up. he embarked oh a wondrous twentieth- 
century odyssey. Along the way he met many of the 
great individuals who shaped the architecture of the 
epoch. This is the short telling of Paffard’s long tale. 





Even the use of a single typeface 
family — here, a sans serif with 
a variety of weights — is enough 
to create dynamic textural 
vitality. The strategy boils 
down to decisive choices for 



the sizes of text elements and 
the combination of weights to 
maximize contrasts of dark and 
light, while ensuring overall 
stylistic unity. Conor 8i david 

IRELAND 
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treat TTFE AS YOU 
WOULD IMAGE. 



A great deal of typography often fails in 
this regard: it^s either blandly separated 
from images or insensitively slapped across 
them^ under the assumption that this alone 
will integrate it as part of a layout. Type is 
visual material — made up of lines and dots 
and shapes and textures — that must relate 
compositionally to everything else included 
in the design^ no matter how different they 
seem to be. 




Both the style — hold, all upper- 
case sans serif— and placement 
of the type help complete the 
composition of this poster. The 
title does double duty as land- 
ing strip and identifier; the logo 
itself appears as an airplane 
(with the howl of the numeral 
5 creating its propeller); the 
angular quality of the numerals 
is placed in direct contrast with 
the curves of the cloud forms; 
and the small text at the top 
draws the diagonal motion of 
the other elements upward and 
activates the space at the top 
of the poster. c+G partners 

UNITED STATES 




Be conscious of how much information is 
conveyed by a project's text. When you 
introduce imagery, you need not show the 
same information. Instead, consider what 
the text isn^t telling the viewer and show 
that (and, conversely, text should tell what 
the images don't show). The image and text, 
working in concert, should not only com- 
plete each other but contribute to a new, 
deeper understanding. In closing the gaps 
and making such leaps, the viewer becomes 
more intensely engaged. 




lESEKTS 



Rather than represent the sub- 
ject of this exhibition poster — 
photography of birds — by 
showing the exhibition’s work 
or by depicting the subject liter- 
ally, the designer instead chose 
a more conceptual approach. 
Given that the subject was 
explicit in both the exhibition’s 
title and subtitle, the designer 
was free to develop a visual idea 
that leapt beyond the expected 
and introduced a deeper, more 
conceptual message. The type 
forms, cut from paper and 
scanned, create not only a pho- 
tographic dimensionality, but 
a visual association with legs, 
wings, feathers, tree branches, 
and wires — the environment 
that birds and people share. 
LESLEY MOORE NETHERLANDS 
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Make what you need^ and make it the 
best you can — or pay someone to do it for 
you and art-direct them. And remember: 
Not every idea benefits from a full-color 
photographic depiction. Very often, a more 
original, and meaningful solution is no fur- 
ther away than a couple of dots and lines, 
a simple, funky icon, or (gasp!) an abstract 
pattern or a scribble. Your options are limit- 
less; consider them all. Try not to rely on 



what already exists, even though it might 
be cheaper or easier. Inventing images from 
scratch — in whatever medium — will help 
better differentiate your client^s message 
and connect powerfully with the audience. 
Plus, you can say, quite proudly, that you 
did it all yourself. 






Migjel Angel Ortega 




Found photographic images are 
reinvented in this collage, cut 
and pasted together and then 
drawn into with colored pencil. 

MANUEL ESTRADA SPAIN 




No photography or illustration 
available? Can’t draw? No 
sweat. A designer with a strong 
understanding of how abstract 
form communicates — and 
what simple means (here, 
drawing software and a blur 
filter) — can transform uncom- 
plicated visual elements into 
strikingly original and concep- 
tually appropriate images. 

CLEMENS THEOBERT SCHEDLER 

AUSTRIA 



All it takes to make an image 
new and original — even a bad 
one provided by a client — is a 
little manipulation. Whatever 
the source of this portrait, it’s 
been given a new, specific life 
with a color change and a little 
texture, mutabor Germany 
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LOOK TO HISTORY, 
BUT DON’T REFBAT IT. 



It^s important to explore past approaches 
and aesthetics and to understand one^s 
own work in context. More useful is the 
realization that another designer faced a 
similar problem — and solved it. Go ahead^ 
be inspired! But^ to slavishly reproduce a 
particular period style because it^s cool 
hovers between plagiarism and laziness — 
not cool. Learn from the work of others, 
but do your own work. 



I 

i. 

► 




This cover for a reissued version 
of a significant art-movement 
text represents the energy and 
irreverence of the period and 
its style without mimicking it; 
instead of repetition and over- 
lap, hallmarks of the source 
style, this type is distorted and 
deformed, marek okon Canada 




IGNORE FASHION. 
SERIOUSLY. 



People in the present respond to what 
looks cool and "now.” Many designers get 
significant attention for trendy work. Forget 
that. If you design around meaning, not 
current stylistic conceits, your projects 
will resonate more deeply, not get dated, 
and have impact far longer. Nobody looks 
at the Pantheon, designed almost 2,000 
years ago, and says, "Ewww, that's like, 
so first century.” 




In the covers of these literary 
classics — part of a series — 
carefully crafted illustrative 
icons are arranged in symmetri- 
cal, wallpaperlike patterns 
and adorned with simple, 
small-scale serif type — graphic 
gestures that aren’t in vogue 
(at the time of this edition). 

And yet, this visual language 
seems somehow modem while 
being appropriate to the subject 
matters and contexts of the 
books. By focusing on authentic 
messages and delivering them 
with sound, well-formed type 
style and images, the designer 
ensures an exquisitely timeless 
quality that transcends the 
fads of the moment. 

CORALIE BICKFORD-SMITH 
UNITED KINGDOM 
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BE DECISIVE: DO IT ON 
PURPOSE, OR NOT AT ALL. 



Place visual material with confidence^ and 
make clear decisions using your eyes — 
don^t measure. Make things look the way 
you intend. Form elements often play tricks 
on the eyes. For instance^ a circle and a 
square of the same mathematical size will 
not appear so. Which is bigger? Do they 
touch or not? Which is darker? If you align 
two items by measuring and they don^t look 
like they do, it doesn^t matter that theyVe 



really lined up. All the viewer will see is 
two items that look like they should have 
aligned — but don^t. Decisiveness makes 
for a convincing impression; ambiguity 
or insecurity in the composition does the 
opposite. Convincing the audience that 
what youVe showing them is true is the 
most important goal of all. 




At a quick glance, the hold, 
confident, compositional dyna- 
mism of the graphicalforms 
and type in this poster appears 
effortless and spontaenous — 
almost as though it happened 
naturally without forethought. 
Closer inspection, however, 
reveals intricate compositional 
relationships and decisive, 
carefully considered contrasts 
among the poster’s parts. 

The explicit diagonal axis of 
the main image cluster’s thin 
line, for example, is more 
subtly restated hy the angle of 
the shape enclosing the poster’s 
title in relation to the lengths 
of the text lines below it; the 
dot at upper right is symmetric- 
ally positioned over a vertical 
axis defined optically by 
tension points created in the 
shapes below it; the progres- 
sion from smaller, more linear 



forms to larger, more massive 
ones is optically seamless, 
despite their varied sizes, 
shapes and orientations; subtle 
adjustments in the leading, 
or interline spaces, between 
type elements of differing mass 
optically create the impression 
of equal spaces between them; 
the weights of the negative, 
reversed lines that intersect 
the heavier, planar forms 
correspond visually to those of 
the type elements; and a stag- 
gering variety of intervals and 
contour shapes among forms 
create continuous differentia- 
tion of positive and negative 
throughout the format. 

ARON JANCSO HUNGARY 
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SEEING FORM AND SPACE 

CATEGORIES OF FORM 

PUTTING STUFF INTO 
SPACE 

COMPOSITIONAL 

STRATEGIES 




CHAPTER 01 
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There is no longer agreement anywhere about 
^^art itself, and under these circumstances 
(JcX we must go back to the beginning, to concern 
ourselves with dots and lines and circles and 
the rest of it. 



ARMIN HOFFMANN/Graphic designer and former director, 
Basel School of Design: 1946-1^86 




SEEING FORM AND SPACE 



First Things First All graphic design- 
all image making, regardless of medium or 
intent— centers on manipulating form. 

If s a question of making stuff to look at 
and organizing it so that it looks good and 
helps people understand not just what 
they’re seeing, but what seeing it means for 
them. “Form” is that stuff: shapes, lines, 
textures, words, and pictures. The form 
that is chosen or made, for whatever 
purpose, should be considered as care- 



fully as possible, because every form, no 
matter how abstract or seemingly simple, 
carries meaning. Our brains use the forms 
of things to identify them; the form is a 
message. When we see a circle, for ex- 
ample, our minds try to identify it: Sun? 
Moon? Earth? Coin? Pearl? No one form 
is any better at communicating than any 
other, but the choice of form is critical if 
it’s to communicate the right message. In 
addition, making that form as beautiful as 



possible is what elevates designing above 
just plopping stuff in front of an audience 
and letting them pick through it, like hy- 
enas mulling over a dismembered carcass. 
The term “beautiful” has a host of mean- 
ings, depending on context; here, we’re not 
talking about beauty to mean “pretty” or 
“serene and delicate” or even “sensuous” 
in an academic. Beaux- Arts, home-fur- 
nishings-catalog way. Aggressive, ripped, 
collaged illustrations are beautiful; chunky 




Form is stuff — including all kinds 
of imagery and type. 




The idea of formal beauty is— 
highly subjective. Both these 
images can be considered 
beautiful, despite the fact that 
one is sensuous and "clean" 
and that the other is aggressive 
and "dirty." 



People often overlook the potential of abstract form — or, for 
that matter, the abstract visual qualities of images such as 
photographs. This form study uses paper to investigate that 
very idea in a highly abstract way. What could this be? Who 
cares? It’s about curl in relation to angle, negative space to 
positive strip. To understand how form works, the form must 
first be seen, jross design united states 




In this business card, the very 
basic form of dots, ordered as 
lines that become letterforms, 
become a dramatically simple 
and extremely clever symbolic 
gesture that communicates 
the identity of the cardholder’s 
business, parallax Australia 



an 
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Line, mass, and texture communicate before words or a recogniz- 
able image. On this invitation for a calligraphy exhibit, the sense 
of pen gesture, flowing of marks, and the desertlike environment 
ofhigh'Contrast shadow and texture are all evident in a highly 
abstract composition, vcu Qatar 



Inventive use of a die-cut in this poster creates a surprising, 
inventive message about structure and organic design. 

The spiraling strip that carries green type becomes aplant 
tendril and a structural object in support of the poster’s 
message. The dimensional spiral, along with its shadows, 
shares a linear quality with the printed type, but contrasts 
its horizontal and diagonal flatness. 

STUDIO WORKS UNITED STATES 



Architecture 




woodcut type is beautiful; all sorts of rough 
images can be called beautiful. Here, the 
term“beautiful” as a descriptor might be 
better replaced by the term “resolved,” — 
meaning that the form’s parts are all related 
to each other and no part of it seems un- 
considered or alien to any other part — 
and the term “decisive” — meaning that 
the form feels confident, credible, and on 
purpose. That’s a lot to consider up front, 
so more attention will be given to these 



latter ideas shortly. Form does what it 
does somewhere, and that somewhere is 
called, simply, “space.” This term, which 
describes something three-dimensional, 
applies to something that is, most often, 
a two-dimensional surface. That surface 
can be a business card, a poster, a Web 
page, a television screen, the side of a box, 
or a plate-glass window in front of a store. 
Regardless of what the surface is, it is a 
two-dimensional space that will be acted 



upon, with form, to become an apparent 
three-dimensional space. In painting, this 
space is called the picture plane, which 
painters have historically imagined as a 
strange, membrane-like window between 
the physical world and the illusory depth of 
the painted environment. Coincidentally, 
this sense of illusory depth behind or below 
the picture plane applies consistently to 
both figurative and abstract imagery. 
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The Shape of Space Also called the “for- confrontational. The perception of this 

mat,” the proportional dimensions of the difference in presence is, intrinsically, a 

space where form is going to do its thing is message to be controlled. 

something to think about. The size of the 

format space, compared to the form within 

it, will change the perceived presence of 

the form. A smaller form within a larger 

spatial format — which will have a relatively 

restrained presence — will be perceived 

differently from a large form in the same 

format — which will be perceived as 






A small format enhances the 
presence, or apparent mass, 
of an element; a larger format 
decreases the presence of 
an element with the same 
physical size. 




Each typographic element in 
this page spread subdivides the 
format’s overall proportion to 
create new, smaller shapes and 
proportions of space. 

VOICE DESIGN AUSTRALIA 







The shape of a space produces 
overall visual effects that will 
have a profound impact on the 
perception of form interaction 
within it. A square format is 
neutral in emphasis— no side 
exerts any more influence than 
any other. A vertical format is 
confrontational, creating an 
upward and a downward thrust. 
A horizontal format produces a 
calmer, lateral movement that is 
relatively inert compared to that 
of a vertical format. 
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The shape of the format is also an impor- 
tant consideration. A square format is 
neutral; because all its sides are of equal 
length, there’s no thrust or emphasis in 
any one direction, and a viewer will be able 
to concentrate on the interaction of forms 
without having to pay attention to the 
format at all. A vertical format, however, is 
highly confrontational. Its shape produces 
a simultaneously upward and downward 
thrust that a viewer will optically traverse 



over and over again, as though sizing it up; 
somewhere in the dim, ancient hardwiring 
of the brain, a vertical object is catalogued 
as potentially being another person — its 
verticality mirrors that of the upright body. 
Horizontal formats are generally passive; 
they produce a calming sensation and 
imply lateral motion, deriving from an 
equally ancient perception that they are 
related to the horizon. If you need convinc- 
ing, note the root of the word itself Not 



incidentally, the perception of these 
qualities relative to a format’s proportion 
also are attributable to form elements. 




Vi ska.per .rriO!Y^erida.^erjr 
mudieT 1 dag. 



^CHtBSTED 



The verticalformat of this annual report intensifies 
the human element as well as the vertical movement of 
flowers upward; the sense of growth is shown literally 
by the image but expressed viscerally by the upward 
thrust of the format, cobra Norway 




The horizontal shape of this book’s format echoes the 
horizon that is prevalent in the photographs of the 
urban landscape that it documents. The horizontal 
frame becomes the camera eye and it is relatively rest- 
ful and contemplative, brett yasko united states 




The square CD-ROM case is an appropriately neutral — 
and modular— format, considering the subject matter, 
pioneering Modernist architect Ludwig Mies van 
derRohe. The circular CD-ROM obscures portions of 
the image in the tray but also adds its own layer. 

THOMAS CSANO CANADA 
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Positive and Negative Form is considered 
a positive element, a solid thing or object. 
Space is considered negative — not in a 
bad way, but as the absence, or opposite, 
of form. Space is the “ground” in which 
form becomes a “figure.” The relationship 
between form and space, or figure and 
ground, is complementary and mutually 
dependent; it’s impossible to alter one and 
not the other. The confrontation between 
figure and ground defines the kind of 



visual activity, movement, and sense of 
three-dimensionality perceived by the 
viewer. All these qualities are inherently 
communicative — resolving the relation- 
ships between figure and ground is the 
first step in creating a simple, overarching 
message about the content of the designed 
work, before the viewer registers the 
identity of an image or the content of any 
text that is present. Organizing figure — 
the positive — in relation to the ground — 



or negative — is therefore one of the most 
important visual aspects of design because 
it affects so many other aspects, from 
general emotional response to informa- 
tional hierarchy. The figure/ground 
relationship must be understandable and 
present some kind of logic to the viewer; 
it must also be composed in such a way 
that the feeling this compositional, 
or visual, logic generates is perceived as 
appropriate to the message the designer 







A positive (black) form on a 
negative (white) ground, and 
the reverse, retains its identity 
as positive if there is no other 
form or spatial break to define 
it as anything else. Note also 
how the white form on the black 
background appears larger than 
its same-sized black counterpart 
on the white field. 





As a black (positive) form 
becomes larger within a negative 
(white) field, the leftover negative 
spaces become smaller and, 
eventually, might appear to be 
positive (white forms) in the 
context of a black field. 





Comparison of an active figure/ 
ground relationship (left) with 
an inactive figure/ground 
relationship (right) hints at 
the potential for meaning to 
be perceived even in such a 
fundamentally simple, abstract 
environment. Compare these 
pairs of simple, opposing ideas 
between the two examples: 
loud/quiet; aggressive/passive; 
nervous/sedate; complex/simple; 
energetic/weak; and living/dead. 



fNSTAUCEdN 
DESUELOS 
Y PUERTAS: 




Darker and lighter fields of color are used interchange- 
ably for light and shadow to define a three-dimensional 

space. LSD SPAIN 




The figure in this brochure page that promotes a 
dance company is the primary positive element, 
but the white type establishes an ambiguous 
relationship that sometimes casts the image as 
negative space, surface Germany 
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is trying to convey. The logic of composi- 
tion — the visual order and relationships of 
the figure and ground — is entirely abstract, 
but depends greatly on how the brain inter- 
prets the information that the viewer sees. 
Visual logic, all by itself, can also carry 
meaning. An extremely active relationship 
between figure and ground might be ap- 
propriate for one kind of communication, 
conveying energy, growth, and aggression; 
a static relationship, communicating 



messages such as quietness, restraint, or 
contemplation, might be equally appropri- 
ate in another context. The degree of 
activity might depend on how many forms 
are interacting in a given space, the size 
of the forms relative to the space, or how 
intricate the alternation between positive 
and negative appears to be. However, a 
composition might have relatively simple 
structural qualities — meaning only one 
or two forms in a relatively restrained 




Dynamic, angular negative 
spaces contrast with the solid- 
ity of the letterforms’ strokes 
and enhance the sharpness of 
the narrow channels of space 
that join them together. 

RESEARCH STUDIOS UNITED 
KINGDOM 




The black, lightweight 
letter P in this logo, apositive 
form, encloses a negative space 
around a smaller version of 
itself; hut that smaller version 
becomes the counterspace of 
a white, outlined P. Note the 
solid white “stem” in between 
the two. APELOIG DESIGN FRANCE 




Varied contrasts in positive and 
negative areas — such as those 
between the angular, linear 
beak; the round dot; the curved 
shoulders; and the sharp claws 
in this griffon image — spark 
interest and engage the viewer’s 
mind, vicki li/iowa state 

UNIVERSITY UNITED STATES 
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Each element in this webpage — by virtue of its 
particular proportion and position — carves the back- 
ground into shifting horizontal spaces of varied depth 
and contributes to a rhythmic lateral movement. 

YOUJIN CHOI/SCHOOL OF VISUAL ARTS UNITED STATES 




Fiinflfis Element 
Figuro4 



As the lines of this graphic form cross each other, the 
distinction between what is positive and what is nega- 
tive becomes ambiguous. Some areas that appear to be 
negative at one glance become positive in the next. 

CLEMENS THEOBERT SCHEDLER AUSTRIA 
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interaction — ^but unusual relationships 
that appear more active or more complex, 
despite the composition’ s apparent sim- 
plicity. In some compositions, the figure/ 
ground relationship can become quite 
complex, to the extent that each might 
appear optically to be the other at the same 
time. This effect, in which what appears 
positive one minute appears negative the 
next, is called “figure/ground reversal.” 
This rich visual experience is 



extremely engaging; the brain gets to play 
a little game, and, as a result, the viewer is 
enticed to stay within the composition a 
little longer and investigate other aspects 
to see what other fun he or she can find. 

If you can recall one of artist M. C. Escher’s 
drawings — in which white birds, flying in 
a pattern, reveal black birds made up of the 
spaces between them as they get closer to- 
gether — ^you’re looking at a classic example 
of figure/ground reversal in action. 



The apparent reversal of foreground and 
background is also a complex visual effect 
that might be delivered through very simple 
figure/ground relationships, by overlapping 
two forms of different sizes, for example, 
or allowing a negative element to cross in 
front of a positive element unexpectedly. 
Changes among forms’ relative opacity or 
value (lightness or darkness) may create 
a third space — a “middle ground” as dis- 
cussed later (see Near and Far, page 66). 




The negative arrows become 
positive against the large 
angled form, john jensen/iowa 

STATE UNIVERSITY UNITED STATES 



Laminar 



ca 



The two mushroom shapes 
appear to he positive elements, 
hut they are actually the nega- 
tive counterspaces of a lumpy 
letter M, which, incidentally, 
hears a resemblance to a mound 
of dirt. FROST DESIGN AUSTRALIA 




Despite the fact that most of 
the elements in this symbol are 
linear — and appear to occupy 
the same, flat spatial plane — 
the small figures toward the 
bottom appear to be in the 
foreground because one of 
them connects to the negative 
space outside the mark, and 
the line contours around these 
figures are heavier than those 
of the larger, crowned figure. 
SUNYOUNG PARK/IOWA STATE 
UNIVERSITY UNITED STATES 




The flurry of birds in this poster transitions from being 
positive elements against a dark ground to the opposite; 
groupings of typographic elements perform the same trick. 
PAONE DESIGN ASSOCIATES UNITED STATES 
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The hack side of a business card makes dramatic use of 
transparency and color value to create the perception 
of an extremely deep illusory space. In general, the brighter 
elements advance into the foreground while darker ones 
appear to recede; but sometimes — as is the case with the 
capital letter R — parts of some forms alternately appear 
both as foreground, middle-ground, and background 
elements, depending on their interaction with other forms. 

UMBRELLA DESIGN INDIA 



Applying color changes to the intersections of larger 
forms on this brochure cover creates the perception that 
they are transparent. As a result, the viewer remains 
aware of the basic figure/ground distinction between 
the blue areas and the warmer orange and red tones, 
but also will perceive a series of layered spaces in which 
figure and ground continually change place. 

MANUEL ESTRADA SPAIN 



Vertical and horizontal divisions between tonal areas 
create the illusion of openings in the surface of this 
poster; the illusion is supported by the circular forms 
that cross over these divisions and appear to exist in 
front of the surface. The diagonally oriented title, on 
the other hand, defies this illusion by crossing under 
the white divisions between tonal areas — it appears to 
pass from the surface, at the lower edge of the poster, 
into the space of the “openings” as it moves upward. 

LESLEY MOORE NETHERLANDS 
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Clarity and Decisiveness Resolved and 
refined compositions create clear, accessi- 
ble visual messages. Resolving and refining 
a composition means understanding 
what kind of message is being carried by 
a given form, what it does in space, and 
what effect the combination of these 
aspects has on the viewer. First, some more 
definitions. To say that a composition 
is “resolved” means that the reasons for 
where everything is, how big the things 



are, and what they’re doing with each other 
in and around space — the visual logic — 
is clear, and that all the parts seem consid- 
ered relative to each other. “Refined” is a 
quirky term when used to describe form or 
composition; in this context, it means that 
the form or composition has been made 
to be more like itself — more clearly, more 
simply, more indisputably communicating 
one specific kind of quality. Like the term 
“beautiful,” the quality of “refinement” 



can apply to rough, organic, and aggressive 
forms, as well as sensuous, elegant, and 
clean ones. It’s not a term of value so much 
as an indicator of whether the form is as 
clear as possible. 




Look carefully at the small geometric and typographic 
elements on this magazine cover: Note how they travel 
at angles in response to axes within the photograph, 
as well as how their left and right edges correspond 
in vertical or horizontal alignment with each other, 
clearly overlap, or point to other elements. 

STUDIO NEWWORK UNITED STATES 





It is what it appears to be: Form 
is optically deceptive and so must 
be judged according to what it 
looks like. In this example, the 
three shapes are first shown 
being mathematically the same 
height (top). You'll notice that the 
square appears larger than both 



the circle and the triangle. So, for 
all intents and purposes, it is. This 
optical illusion is a function of 
how our brains interpret rounded, 
angular, and square images rela- 
tive to each other (see Geometric 
Form, page 50). If the goal here is 
to make all three shapes appear 



to be the same size, the circle and 
the triangle must be adjusted in 
size until they do (bottom). Only 
when all three shapes appear to 
be the same size are they really 
the same size — as far as the 
viewer is concerned. 




The delicate diagonal line, the 
medium-weight type at the 
right, and the hold, decon- 
structed geometric numeral — 
all of radically different shape 
and size — seem somehow 
uniformly distributed top to 
bottom and left to right around 
the vertical and horizontal axes 
of this bottle. The designer has 
optically adjusted the sizes, 
weights, and positions of all the 
elements to achieve the appear- 
ance of this balance. 

DESIGNERS UNITED GREECE 
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This, of course, brings up the issue of 
“clarity,” which has to do with whether a 
composition and the forms within it are 
readily understandable. Some of this 
understandability depends on the refine- 
ment of the forms, and some of it depends 
on the resolution of the relationships 
between form and space and whether these 
are “decisive,” appearing to be on purpose 
and indisputable. A form or a spatial rela- 
tionship can be called “decisive” if it is 



clearly one thing and not the other: for 
example, is one form larger or smaller than 
the one next to it, or are they both the same 
size? If the answer to this question is quick 
and nobody can argue with it — “The thing 
on the left is larger” or “Both things are 
the same size” — then the formal or spatial 
relationship is decisive. Being decisive with 
the visual qualities of a layout is important 
in design because the credibility of the 
message being conveyed depends on the 



confidence with which the forms and 
composition have been resolved. A weak 
composition, one that is indecisive, evokes 
uneasiness in a viewer, not just boredom. 
Uneasiness is not a good platform on 
which to build a complicated message 
that might involve persuasion. 



Consider each element in this 
abstract page spread. Which 
form is descending Which form 
is most in the background? 
Which form descends from right 
to left? Which form counteracts 
that movement? Which form 
moves from top to bottom? 
Which angles align and which 
do not? What effect does texture 
appear to have on the relative 
flatness or depth of the overall 
background color? Being able 
to describe what forms appear 
to be doing is crucial to under- 
standing how they do it — 
and how to make them do it 
when you want to. 

ANDREAS ORTAG AUSTRIA 






An image's degree of refinement 
refers to how much it is like itself, 
how clear and undisturbed by dis- 
tracting or conflicting elements — 
rather than how "clean" or 
"finished" it might appear. Shown 
here, first, is a form that is not yet 
refined; its internal relationships 
are unclear, somewhat awkward 
or unresolved. Slight adjustments 
refine its inherent characteristics 
so that they are more pronounced. 
An overlay of the original (gray) 
and refined forms provides 
comparison of these alterations. 
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Each of These Things Is Unlike the Other 

There are several kinds of basic form, and 
each does something different. Rather, 
the eye and the brain perceive each kind 
of form as doing something different, 
as having its own kind of identity. The 
perception of these differences and how 
they affect the form’s interaction with 
space and other forms around it, of differ- 
ing identities, is what constitutes their 
perceived meaning. The context in 



which a given form appears — the space or 
ground it occupies and its relationship to 
adjacent forms — ^will change its perceived 
meaning, but its intrinsic identity and 
optical effect always remains an underlying 
truth. The most basic types of form are the 
dot, the line, and the plane. Of these, the 
line and the plane also can be categorized 
as geometric or organic; the plane can 
be either flat, textured, or appear to have 
three-dimensional volume or mass. 
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It’s true that this book spread is a photograph of what 
appears to he a desktop. But it’s actually a composition 
of dots, lines, rectangles, and negative spaces — all of 
different sizes and orientation, relative to each other. 

FINEST MAGMA GERMANY 
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Although the jazz figures are recognizable images, they 
behave nonetheless as a system of angled lines, inter- 
acting with a secondary system of hard- and soft-edged 
planes. In addition to considering the back-and-forth 
rhythm created by the geometry of all these angles, 
the designer has also carefully considered the forms’ 
alternation between positive and negative to enhance 
their rhythmic quality and create a sense of changing 
position from foreground to background. 

NIKLAUS TROXLER DESIGN SWITZERLAND 





No matter how complex a representational form 
may seem, a designer must analyze and distill its 
true formal essence so as to understand how to 
work with the form in compositional space. The 
fish in the spread at far left is not a fish — it is a 
triangle. The leaves in that spread are not leaves — 
they are ellipses or, more fundamentally, diagonal 
lines, as are the hands in the spread at near left. 
BRUKETA+ZINIC CROATIA 




Line contrasts with texture, organic cluster contrasts 
with geometric text, and large elements contrast with 
small in this promotional poster, munda graphics 

AUSTRALIA 




The dot pattern embodies ideas related to financial 
investing, given context by the typography: graph- 
like organization, growth, merging and separating, 
networking, and so on. una (Amsterdam) designers 

NETHERLANDS 
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The Dot The identity of a dot is that of a 
point of focused attention; the dot simul- 
taneously contracts inward and radiates 
outward. A dot anchors itself in any space 
into which it is introduced and provides a 
reference point for the eye relative to other 
forms surrounding it, including other dots 
and its proximity to the edges of a format’s 
space. As seemingly simple a form as it 
might appear, however, a dot is a complex 
object, the fundamental building 



block of all other forms. As a dot increases 
in size to cover a larger area and its outer 
contour becomes noticeable, even differen- 
tiated, it still remains a dot. Every shape or 
mass with a recognizable center — a square, 
a trapezoid, a triangle, a blob — is a dot, no 
matter how big it is. True, such a shape’s 
outer contour will interact with the space 
around it more dramatically when it 
becomes bigger, but the shape is still essen- 
tially a dot. Even replacing a flat graphic 



shape with a photographic object, such as 
a silhouetted picture of a clock, will not 
change its fundamental identity as a dot. 
Recognizing this essential quality of the 
dot form, regardless of what other charac- 
teristics it takes on incidentally in specific 
occurrences, is crucial to understanding its 
visual effect in space and its relationship to 
adjacent forms. 



1 

aso 




Most of the visual elements in this brochure are 
dots; some are more clearly dots, such as the circular 
blobs and splotches, and some are less so, such as the 
letterforms and the little logo at the top. Despite not 
physically being dots, these elements exert the same 
kind of focused or radiating quality that dots do, and 
they react to each other in space like dots. In terms of a 
message, these dots are about gesture, primal thump- 
ing, and spontaneity . . . and, more concretely, about 
music. VOICE AUSTRALIA 
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When a dot enters a space, it 
establishes an immediate 
relationship with the space; 
the proportion of the dot to 
its surrounding area is the most 
important consideration; 
second is its relative position 
to the edges of the space. 



The dot breaks the space in a 
neutral way, being weightless 
and internally balanced, but it 
might already create noticeable 
differences in spatial areas if it is 
placed off center. The centrally 
located dot is settled, comfort- 
able, and static, but it dominates 



the space around it; as it moves 
from the center, there is a shift in 
dominance — ^the background 
asserts itself and tension arises. 



Introducing a second dot shifts 
attention away from the 
relationship of the space to the 
interaction of the two dots. They 
refer to each other and imply a 
structure — an invisible, connect- 
ing path that splits space apart. 






As dots approach each other, the 
tension between them increases. 
If the space between dots is just 
about zero, its presence assumes 
more importance than the dots 
themselves, and even more 
importance relative to any other 



spatial interval. If the dots 
overlap, especially if they are dif- 
ferent sizes, the tension created 
by their closeness is somewhat 
relieved. However, a new tension 
arises — the dichotomy of flat, 
graphic form and the appearance 



of three-dimensional depth as 
one dot seemingly inhabits a 
foreground, and the other, a back- 
ground position. The closer the 
dots are to each other, the more 
powerful the sense of their unique 
identity as objects; the further 



apart, the more pronounced the 
sense of structure, induced by the 
invisible path between them. 




Additional dots in close proximity 
to the pair, however, reduce 
the focus on identity and increase 
attention to their reciprocal 
relationship and, thus, a sense of 
structure or meaning. How far are 
the dots from each other? 







Is each dot the same distance 
from its counterparts? What is 
their configuration, and what 
outer shape does it make? What 
does this shape signify? 




The flat dot and photographic 
images are all still dots. 
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Not all dots are circular! Barring 
a few elements that are clearly 
lines, many of the dots on the 
gatefold pages of this brochure 
are something other than circular. 
However, they are still treated as 
dots for the purpose of composi- 
tion, judging size change, proxim- 
ity, tension, and negative spaces 
between as though they were flat, 
black, abstract dots. Note how 
the type’s linear quality contrasts 
with the dots on the pages. 

C+G PARTNERS UNITED STATES 





Working together, dots create an 
endless variety of arrangements 
and increasing complexity — a 
single vertical or horizontal row, 
rotated rows, an isolated dot in 
contrast to a group, progressions 
in interval, ordered rows in a grid 
structure, angles and geometric 
patterns, curves, and so on. 
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The negative dot is created in 
reverse from the convergence of 
other forms. 



Clustering dots of different sizes 
creates a more varied contour, 
but overall the cluster retains its 
identity as a dot. 




The perception of spatial depth 
occurs among dots that are differ- 
ent sizes; a larger dot advances in 
front of a smaller one. Changing 
the relative tonal values of the 



dots, however, can create an 
ambiguous spatial tension among 
the dots, even though their rela- 
tive sizes remain the same. 



m m m • m 
• • • • • 
• • • • 1 
# • • • • 



A tremendous number of small 
dots create (A) a regularized pat- 
tern or (B) a randomized texture. 




The darkness or lightness of these 
dots depends on density — how 
close the dots are to each other. 



The cluster of dots creates a kind of undulating mass. 
The outer contour of the cluster is very active, with 
differing proximity and tension to the format edges. 
The initial b offers a complement to the cluster and 
contrast in scale. The compositional logic is clear and 
decisive. Leonardo sonnoli italy 





Basic form elements such as 
dots, however, often are not 
only simply fun to use as design 
elements, hut help communi- 
cate. The dots in this logo and 
brand identity study for a city 
park become balls, balloons, 
freckles, and clouds, depending 
on their context. 

HEESEUNG LEE/SCHOOL OF 
VISUAL ARTS UNITED STATES 
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The Line A line’s essential character is 
one of connection; it unites areas within 
a composition. This connection may be 
invisible, defined by the pulling effect on 
space between two dots, or it may take on 
visible form as a concrete object, traveling 
back and forth between a starting point 
and an ending point. Unlike a dot, there- 
fore, the quality of linearity is one of 
movement and direction; a line is inher- 
ently dynamic, rather than static. 



The line might appear to start somewhere 
and continue indefinitely or it might travel 
a finite distance. While dots create points 
of focus, lines perform other functions; 
they may separate spaces, join spaces or 
objects, create protective barriers, enclose 
or constrain, or intersect. Changing the 
size — the thickness — of a line relative to 
its length has a much greater impact on 
its quality as a line than does changing the 
size of a dot. As a line becomes thicker or 



heavier in weight, it gradually becomes 
perceived as a plane surface or mass; to 
maintain the line’s identity, it must be 
proportionally lengthened. 




A thin, single line has no center 
and no mass, expressing only 
direction and an effect on the 
space surrounding it. 



A change in weight among a 
group of lines, as well as a change 
in the intervals between them, 
creates the illusion of spatial 
depth. Lines that are closer 
together exert tension on each 



Breaking the line increases 
its surface activity without 
distracting from its movement 
and direction. 




other and advance in space, while 
those further apart recede. If any 
of the lines are rotated to cross 
their counterparts, the perception 
of spatial depth is enhanced — 
and even more so if their weights 
also are differentiated. Although 



Several thin lines together 
create a texture, similar to that 
created by a dense grouping of 
similar-sized dots. 




a thin line generally will appear 
to recede against a thicker line, 
the mind is capable of being 
convinced that the thin line is 
crossing in front of the thick line. 



Separating the lines increases 
attention to their individual 
identities. It also calls attention 
to the intervals between them 
and what, if any, variation there 
might be. 




Two heavy lines that are very 
close together create a third — 
negative — line between them. 
The optical effect of the negative 
white line is that of a positive 
element on top of a single black 
element, even if the negative line 
joins open spaces at either end. 
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1 =Momburj Vitiello/Sconnir 

2 .Circuit Tension Vitiello 
S^CMponded Hello Vit<«llo 
4~Bo«teSean Scanner 

5 ' Two Cars Vitisllo 
6sS«onBode Sconner 
7_Ten« Roll Train V.tiello 

8 Circular Broathing Vitiello 

■prwv;- 

1 — Trons-parsnt Diractory OsutSCh 

2 — KLNC Corner Bond (Oliveros, P. Bode, Deutsch) 
3~Voxshift Reconstruction Miller 

4 ~~Klanfumwandlcr Solo Fei 
S”lnstonce Oegage Miller 
6~Two Barber Poles H. Bode 
7=Ko««toonH. Bode 
8~Ceklebte Musik experiment H. Bode 

9 “The Nerve Net Meter Fei 
l(L.^qu»nce Three H. Bode 

1 ^Vocoder and Violin Imprevissrtions 
.Vasulka L H. Bode 
12 Chaos ofKl Attention Carrier Band 
15~ Ocean Phase Deutsch 





Lines play a dual role on this CD-ROM insert. First, they 
create movement around the perimeter of the format, in 
contrast to the rectangular photograph. Other lines 
are more pictorial and represent musical scoring and 
circuitry. JROSS design united states 



A line traveling around a fixed, 
invisible point at an unchanging 
distance becomes a circle. Note 
that a circle is a line, not a dot. 

If the line's weight is increased 
dramatically, a dot appears in the 
center of the circle, and eventu- 
ally the form is perceived as a 
white (negative) dot on top of a 
larger, positive dot. 



A spiraling line appears to move 
simultaneously inward and out- 
ward, re-creating the visual forces 
inherent in a single dot. 





Typography, as we’ll see in chapter 3, is made up 
fundamentally of lines. On the right-hand page of the 
above page spread, therefore, are five lines — can you 
identify them? Once you do, also note the presence of the 
important line in the photograph on the left-hand page — 
the bright white line of the wooden palette on the 
worker’s shoulder — and how it relates compositionally 
to the heavy red line on the right-hand page. 

NAROSKA DESIGN GERMANY 



EINFACHER VERSUCH 
UBER DEN BACKSTEIN 

BIN MATERIAL UND SEINE 
VERWENDUNG IN DER 
ARCHITEKTUR ^ . . . 
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Two lines joining create an angle. 
The joint between two lines 
becomes a starting point for two 
directional movements; multiple 
joints between lines create a 
sense of altered direction in one 




White (negative) lines crossing 
in front of (and behind) black 
(positive) lines create increasingly 
complex spatial relationships. 




movement. An extremely acute 
angle might also be perceived as 
a rapid movement from one direc- 
tion to another. 





Lines that both enter and leave a 
format reinforce the sense of their 
movement along the direction in 
which they do so. If the beginning 
or ending points of the lines are 
contained within the format, their 
directional movement is changed 




Sion, sequence, repetition, or 
system. Such rhythmic changes 
in interval create directional 
movement; the more complex the 
changes and the more variation 




from continuous to specific; the 
result is that their tension with 
surrounding space or forms is in- 
creased greatly as the eye is able 
to focus on the point at which 
they start or stop. 




in line weights, the more complex 
the rhythm becomes. 



Lines together produce rhythm. tempo. The kind of spatial differ- 
Equally spaced, a set of lines ence introduced between lines 

produces an even, relatively static affects the perceived rhythm and 
tempo; differences in space might create meaning: progres- 

produce a dynamic, syncopated 
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On this page spread from a 
concert program, lines of 
different weights are used to 
separate horizontal channels 
of information. Varying the 
weights of the lines, along with 
the degree to which their values 
contrast with the background, 
not only adds visual interest 
hut also enhances the informa- 
tional hierarchy. 

E-TYPES DENMARK 



On this brochure spread, 
less-distinct blue lines form a 
channel around images at the 
left while sharper yellow lines 
draw attention to the text at 
the right and help to join the 
two pages into one composi- 
tion. The staggered lines created 
by the text at the lower left, as 
well as the thin vertical lines 
used as dividers in the headline, 
bring type and image together 
with corresponding visual 
language, c. harvey graphic 

DESIGN UNITED STATES 





c 

Lines might breaker join spaces 
within a format. In breaking or 
joining these spaces, lines might 
perform additional functions 
relative to other forms within the 
same format. 




D 



(A) The line protects the circular 
form. (B) The white line joins both 
forms across a barrier. (C) The 
line offers contrast to the form, 
but supports it. (D) The line joins 
two spaces. 




Because lines are rhythmic, 
they can be used to create or 
enhance meaning in images or 
compositions. Here, the idea 
of movement is imparted to the 
abstract bird by the progression 
of line weights from tail end 
to front. STUDIO international 

CROATIA 
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Plane and Mass A plane is simply just a big 
dot whose outer contour — the sense of its 
shape — becomes an important attribute: 
for example, that it may be angular rather 
than round. Its dotlike quality becomes 
secondary as the plane object becomes 
larger. This change depends on the size of 
the plane relative to the space in which it 
exists; in a large poster, even a relatively 
large plane object — a square or a triangle, 
for example — ^will still act as a dot if the 



volume of space surrounding it is much 
larger than the plane object itself At the 
point where a plane object enlarges within 
a format so that its actual shape begins 
to affect the shapes of the negative space 
around it, the character of its outer con- 
tour, as well as its surface texture, come 
into question. All such shapes appear first 
as flat surfaces; their external contour must 
be defined by the mind to identify it as 
being one kind of shape or another and. 



subsequently, what meaning that shape 
might have. The more active the plane’s 
contour — and more so if the contour 
becomes concave, allowing surrounding 
negative space to enter into the dimen- 
sional surface defined by the shape — the 
more dynamic the shape will appear, 
and the less it will radiate and focus in 
the way a dot, with a simple, undifferen- 
tiated contour, does. 




A plane surface will be more or less 
definable as a dot, depending on 
the volume of space surrounding it. 
The plane's angular shape in the first 
example is unimportant because its 
shape is overwhelmed by the larger 
space and, thus, it remains a dot. 

In the second example, the form's 
increase in size causes its shape to 
become more important and, thus, 
is no longer simply a dot. 



As a dot increases in size, its 
outer contour becomes noticeable 
as an important aspect of its form; 
eventually, appreciation of this 
contour supersedes that of its dot- 
like focal power, and it becomes 
a shape or plane. Compare the 
sequences of forms, each increas- 
ing in size from left to right. At 
what point does each form become 
less a dot and more a plane? 

Rotating rectangular planes create movement — and 
mass as their densities build up toward the bottom — 
and an asymmetrical arrangement on this media kit 
folder. The planes in this case reflect a specific shape in 
the brand mark as well as refer to the idea of a screen. 

FORM UNITED KINGDOM 
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The relative size and simplicity of the shape 
has an impact on its perceived mass or 
weight. A large form with a simple contour 
retains its dotlike quality and presents a 
heavy optical weight; a form with a com- 
plex contour, and a great deal of interaction 
between internal and external positive and 
negative areas, becomes weaker, more line- 
like, and exhibits a lighter mass. As soon as 
texture appears on the surface of a plane. 



its mass decreases and it becomes flatter — 
unless the texture emulates the effect of 
light and shade, creating a perceived three- 
dimensionality or volume. Even though 
apparently three-dimensional, the plane or 
volume still retains its original identity 
as a dot. 





D 



A plane with a simple contour (A) 
appears heavier (has more mass) 
than a plane with a complicated 
contour (B). Both planes appear 
even lighter when they take on 
surface texture. The simple plane 
with texture (C) appears lighter 
than the solid, more complicated 
plane; the textured, complicated 
plane (D) appears lighter still. 



A plane whose mass is lightened 
by a consistent texture seems 
more active but appears flatter 
than an adjacent solid plane. 
The solid plane appears to 
advance, however, because of 
its perceived greater weight. 
Overlapping the solid plane with 
the textured plane creates an 
ambiguous tension between 
foreground and background. 

A plane whose texture emulates 
the effect of light and shade 
appears to have volume. 





The various content areas of this website can he 
considered as a set of flat, rectangular planes in space. 
The images above and below the horizontal strip of 
navigation are two planes; the logo at the left is an- 
other; the navigation fly outs are additional planes; and 
the content area at the lower right is another. Color and 
textural changes help establish foreground and back- 
ground presence, and affect the hierarchy of the page. 

MADE IN SPACE, INC. UNITED STATES 
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Geometric Form As they do with all 
kinds of form, our brains try to establish 
meaning by identifying a shape’s outer 
contour. There are two general categories 
of shape, each with its own formal and 
communicative characteristics that have an 
immediate effect on messaging: geometric 
form and organic form. A shape is consid- 
ered geometric in nature if its contour is 
regularized (if its external measurements 
are mathematically similar in multiple 



directions) and, very generally, if it appears 
angular or hard edged. It is essentially an 
ancient, ingrained expectation that any- 
thing irregular, soft, or textured is akin to 
things experienced in nature. 



Similarly, our expectation of geometry 
as unnatural is the result of learning that 
humans create it; hence, geometry must 
not be organic. The weird exception to this 
idea is the circle or dot, which, because of 
its elemental quality, might be recognized 
as either geometric or natural: Earth, Sun, 
Moon, or pearl. Lines, too, might have a 
geometric or organic quality, depending on 
their specific qualities. Geometric forms 
might be arranged in extremely organic 





There are three essential types of 
geometric form: circle, polygon, 
and line. For polygons, the sim- 
plest are the square and the tri- 
angle, having four sides and three 
sides, respectively. The square 
is the most stable and presents 
the most mass; the triangle is the 
least stable polygon and induces 
a great deal of optical movement 
around its contour. The circle is 
nearly as stable as the square al- 
though its continuous curve hints 
at rotation; its curvy quality is 
completely opposite to that of the 
square. Lines that are straight, 
stepped, or configured as angles 
are also geometric. 






The blocks on this poster are purely geometric. The 
lighting that is used to change their color also affects 
their apparent dimensionality; the blue areas at the 
upper left sometimes appear to be flat. 

STUDIO INTERNATIONAL CROATIA 
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ways, creating tension between their 
mathematical qualities and the irregularity 
of movement. Although geometric shapes 
and relationships clearly occur in nature, 
the message a geometric shape conveys 
is typically that of something artificial, 
contrived, or synthetic. Organizing any 
kind of form elements (whether literally 
geometric, or otherwise) in a geometric 
relationship will similarly impose a sense 
of artificiality or contrivance, or possibly 



one of precision or analysis. In such a 
case, the geometry of the compositional 
structure will dominate any perception 
of organicism within the form elements 
themselves; such geometric arrangement 
becomes, in a sense, another kind of 
geometric form language. 




An arrangement of geometric 
forms in geometric, or mathemat- 
ical, spatial relationships (top) 
is contrasted by the irregular, 
organic quality of their arrange- 
ment in irregular relationships 
(bottom). 




Basic geometric forms — 
the rectangular plane of the 
photographs, the circle of the 
teacup, and the triangle of 
the potting marker — provide 
a simple counterpoint to the 
organic leaves and the scenes 
in the photographs themselves. 

RED CANOE UNITED STATES 




Don’t befooled by the poetic, textural quality of the above 
page spread: Typography, as will be discussed in chapter 
3, is also fundamentally geometric in nature. It’s easiest to 
see in the blocklike shapes of the three text blocks; the linear 
shapes of the larger letterforms and the shapes of the nega- 
tive spaces also are geometric, thomas csano Canada 
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Organic Form Shapes that are irregular, 
complex, and highly differentiated are 
considered organic — this is what our 
brains tell us after millennia of seeing 
organic forms all around us in nature. As 
noted earlier, geometry exists in nature, 
but its occurrence happens in such a subtle 
way that it is generally overshadowed by 
our perception of overall irregularity. The 
structure of most branching plants, for 
example, is triangular and symmetric. 



In the context of the whole plant, whose 
branches may grow at different rates 
and at irregular intervals, this intrinsic 
geometry is obscured. Conveying an 
organic message, therefore, means rein- 
forcing these irregular aspects in a form, 
despite the underlying truth of geometry 
that actually might exist. Nature presents 
itself in terms of variation on essential 
structure, so a shape might appear organic 
if its outer contour is varied along a simple 



logic — many changing varieties of curve, 
for example. Nature also appears highly 
irregular or unexpected (again, the plant 
analogy is useful) so irregularity in mea- 
surement or interval similarly conveys 
an organic identity. Nature is unrefined, 
unstudied, textural, and complicated. 
Thus, shapes that exhibit these traits 
will also carry an organic message. 





The shapes shown here — one, 
with a relatively simple contour, 
and the other, with a highly 
differentiated contour — 
are organic, but to lesser and 
greater degrees. The first shape, 
despite changes in contour, 
retains an intrinsically circular 
or dotlike — and, therefore, 
more geometric — identity; the 
shape below, with a complex 
contour that is everchanging in 
measurement and directional 
movement, is dramatically 
more organic. 




Some lines are organic rather than 
geometric. The linear brush drawing 
of this logo exaggerates the sponta- 
neous motion Spotting and alludes 
to its humanity and organic nature. 
STRESSDESIGN UNITED STATES 




Soft, textured forms appear or- 
ganic compared to similar forms 
with hard edges, as do forms that 
are gestural, mostly curvilinear, 
or whose contours are constantly 
changing in rhythm, direction, 
and proportion. 




Variation is an inherent aspect of 
organic form in nature. All these 
essentially similar shapes are varied 
slightly relative to each other and 
transmit an overall organic message, 
despite their structural similarity. 
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Geometry exists as a building 
block of natural, organic forms. 
In the photograph of the leaf (A), 
lines and dots — the leaf's veins 
and holes from insect activity or 
fungal degradation — are clearly 
apparent. The outer contour of 
the leaf also presents a sym- 
metrical structure. Distilled and 
stylized (B), this form retains 
its pictorial identity but loses 
its organic quality. Enforcing 
differentiated measurements 
between internal components 
(C) enhances its organic quality, 
while retaining its stylization. 






The drawings and textures that support the images of 
the dresses in this fashion catalog create a sense of the 
handmade, the delicate, and the personal 

SAGMEISTER + WALSH UNITED STATES 



The irregular, unstudied, constantly changing outer 
contour of flowers is a hallmark of organic form. 

These qualities contrast dynamically with the linear 
elements — including type, both sans serif and script — 
and create striking negativeforms. Pamela rouzer/ 

LAGUNA COLLEGE OF ART UNITED STATES 




A curling, organic waveform 
integrates with the curved, yet 
geometric, letterform in this 
logo. LSD SPAIN 
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Surface Activity The quality of surface 
activity helps in differentiating forms 
from each other, just as the identifiable 
contours of form itself does. Again, the dot 
is the building block of this formal quality. 
Groupings of dots, of varying sizes, shapes, 
and densities, create the perception of sur- 
face activity. There are two basic categories 
of surface activity; texture and pattern. 

The term “texture” applies to surfaces hav- 
ing irregular activity without apparent 



repetition. The sizes of the elements creat- 
ing surface activity might change; the 
distance between the components might 
change; the relative number of components 
might change from one part of the surface 
to another. Because of this inherent ran- 
domness, texture generally is perceived as 
organic or natural. Clusters and overlaps 
of lines — dots in specific alignments — are 
also textural, but only if they are relatively 
random, that is, they are not running 



parallel, or appearing with varying inter- 
vals between, or in random, crisscross- 
ing directions. “Pattern,” however, has a 
geometric quality — it is a specific kind 
of texture in which the components are 
arranged on a recognizable and repeated 
structure — for example, a grid of dots. 

The existence of a planned structure within 
patterns means they are understood to 
be something that is not organic: they 
are something synthetic, mechanical. 




Visual activity on a plane surface 
is categorized as a texture if it 
appears random or if it changes 
in quality from one location to 
another. While most often organic 
in source (left), such textures may 
also be created from dot-based or 
linear form (right). 




Visual activity on a plane surface 
should be categorized as pattern 
if it exhibits some repeated, con- 
sistent relationship, such as a grid 
structure, between its component 
elements. At left is a simple, 
linear herringbone pattern, while 
at right, a photographic image 
shows a complex grid pattern. 





-r -V 



Upon closer inspection, the irregular texture around 
the numeral is revealed to he a flock of hummingbirds. 
Oddly enough, their apparently random placement is 
carefully studied to control the change in density. 

STUDIO WORKS UNITED STATES 



Both scale and value (light/ 
dark) contrast affect the pres- 
ence, or optical activity of, 
patterns and textures, as seen 
in these tvuo related hook cover 
designs. On the left, the smaller 
size and lesser contrast within 
the pattern element renders 
it a background or field; on 
the right, the pattern’s much 



larger scale and strong contrast 
between dark and light values 
cause its elements to seem more 
like clusters of forms that 
appear to come to the surface. 
CORALIE BICKFORD-SMITH 
UNITED KINGDOM 
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mathematical, or mass produced. The scale 
of the texture or pattern, relative to the 
format, will establish different qualities. 

A pattern or texture made up of very small 
elements will present itself as a field or 
background. If the elements are very large, 
they will act as a grouping of foreground 
elements, competing for attention with 
other kinds of material in the space. 










Rather than appearing to 
flatten out a compositional 
space, as patterns often do, the 
fields of diagonal lines in this 
poster create the perception 
of layered space — because of 
their varied transparency and 
color relationships — and of 
movement, because of their 
alternating directions. 

APELOIG DESIGN FRANCE 







Warping the proportions of a 
dot grid creates a dramatically 
three-dimensional pattern. This 
quality refers to the activity of 
the client, a medical imaging 
and networking organization. 

LSD SPAIN 




Increasing the density of a 
pattern's components creates 
a change in darkness or value. 
Changes in pattern density 
may be stepped, as in the 
example at top, or continuous, 
as in the example below it. 
While the continous transition 
from lighter to darker values 
in the bottom example is 
smooth, and less geometric 
in appearance, the pattern 
still retains its mechanical 
quality in contrast to texture. 




In a patterned surface, creating 
the perception of three dimen- 
sionality and the play of light is 
also possible, but the geometric 
quality of the pattern presents 
a highly stylized version of volu- 
metric appearance. Compare the 
patterned volume at top with the 
textured volume at bottom. 



The more regular a texture's 
density is within a given area, 
the more two dimensional it will 
appear — and the less organic or 
natural. Conversely, strong con- 
trast in density increases the 
texture's dimensional quality as 
well as its inherent organic qual- 
ity. An evenly continuous transi- 
tion from lighter to darker value 
will often be perceived as the play 
of light across a volume. 



Pattern is considered decorative and man-made, 
and too much usually is a bad thing. In the case of this 
book on a trend in design called Maximalism, however, 
its use as an allover background treatment enhances 
the communication of excess, loewy united kingdom 
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CATEGORIES OF FORM 



Surface activity can be an exceptionally 
useful element in digital, screen-based 
projects, like websites. One complaint 
designers sometimes make about screen- 
based work is its lack of tactility, compared 
to that of printed work, like books. Thaf s 
not to say that a web page should be de- 
signed to look like a book — it’s not a book. 
But there is a kind of flatness inherent to 
the screen, and the light it gives off tires 
the eyes more quickly and is sometimes 



perceived as cold. Even a subtle, monochro- 
matic, texture or pattern, used as a back- 
ground or within a navigational header, 
can enhance perceived dimensionality and 
warm up a site’s feeling. Physical textures 
or patterns also may be used for conceptual 
reasons — to suggest a connection with 
real-world experience. 



In the context of printed projects or pack- 
aging, always consider the selection and 
manipulation of paper stock — this, too, 
creates surface activity in a layout. A coated 
paper might be glossy and reflective, or 
matte and relatively nonreflective. Coated 
stocks are excellent for reproducing color 
and detail because they keep ink up on the 
surface. The relative slickness of coated 
sheets, however, might come across as cold 
or impersonal but also as refined, luxuri- 




Aphotograpic image of a paper surface adds warmth 
and depth to this webpage, atipus Spain 



A translucent, handmade paper stock 
exaggerates this poster’s typographic texture 
and adds a distintly organic quality. 

MADE IN SPACE, INC. UNITED STATES 



The delicate gloss varnish on the surface of 
this invitation is subtle and elegant. 

THERE AUSTRALIA 
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ous, or modern. Uncoated stocks, on the 
other hand, show a range of textural quali- 
ties, from relatively smooth to very rough. 
Sometimes, flecks of other materials, such 
as wood chips, threads, or other fibers, are 
included for added effect. Uncoated stocks 
tend to feel organic, more personal, hand- 
made, and warmer. The weight or trans- 
parency of a paper also will influence the 
overall feel of a project. 




Diecuts of mathematical symbols on this folder cover 
allow the interior colors to show through. 

C+G PARTNERS UNITED STATES 




Bright white flecks within the craft paper stock of 
this pretzel packaging suggests salt crystals. 

TRIBORO DESIGN UNITED STATES 



Exploiting a paper’s physical properties 
through folding, cutting, short sheeting, 
embossing, and tearing creates surface 
activity in a three-dimensional way. Special 
printing techniques, such as varnishes, 
metallic and opaque inks, or foil stamping, 
increase surface activity by changing the 
tactile qualities of a paper stock’s surface. 
Opaque inks, for example, will appear 
matte and viscous on a gloss- coated stock, 
creating surface contrast between printed 



and unprinted areas. Metallic ink printed 
on a rough, uncoated stock will add an 
appreciable amount of sheen, but not 
as much as would occur if printed on a 
smooth stock. Foil stamping, available in 
matte, metallic, pearlescent, and iridescent 
patterns, produces a slick surface whether 
used on coated or uncoated stock and has a 
slightly raised texture. 




Embossed type adds a tactile quality to this brochure 
cover; colored stickers introduce random variation on 
each copy and allude to the subject matter. 

MUTABOR GERMANY 




A leather-bound box contrasts texture and subdued, 
neutral color with smooth, vibrantly-colored ribbons. 

ROYCROFT DESIGN UNITED STATES 




A pearlescent foil stamp on these invitations 
refracts light and appears to change color at 
different viewing angles. 

FORM UNITED KINGDOM 




Complex diecuts help create a surprising 
pop-up image in this book spread. 

VOICE AUSTRALIA 
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PUTTING STUFF INTO SPACE 



Breaking into It Space — the ground or field 
of a composition — is neutral and inactive 
until it is broken by form. But how does the 
designer break the space, and what hap- 
pens as a result? Thoughtfully considering 
these fundamental questions gives the de- 
signer a powerful opportunity not only to 
engage a viewer but also to begin transmit- 
ting important messages, both literal and 
conceptual, before the viewer even gets the 
chance to assimilate the content. 



Space is defined and given meaning the 
instant a form appears within it, no matter 
how simple. The resulting breach of 
emptiness creates new space — the areas 
surrounding the form. Each element 
brought into the space adds complexity 
but also decreases the literal amount of 
space — even as it creates new kinds of 
space, forcing it into distinct shapes that 
fit around the forms like the pieces of a 
puzzle. These spaces shouldn’t be consid- 



ered empty or leftover; they are integral to 
achieving flow around the form elements, 
as well as a sense of order throughout the 
composition. When the shapes, sizes, pro- 
portions, and directional thrusts of these 
spaces exhibit clear relationships with the 
form elements they surround, they become 
resolved with the form and with the com- 
position as a whole. 




As soon as a form enters a given 
space, the space is changed and 
structure appears — simple as 
this might be. There are now two 
spaces created by the form's loca- 
tion in the center of the format — 
each similar in quality, shape, and 
volume. 




Without changing the form — 
except for a minor reposition- 
ing — ^the volumes, shapes, and 
qualities inherent in the spaces 
surrounding the form are made 
different from each other. 




■ 



Changing any aspect of a form in 
space — its relative size, its shape, 
its orientation to horizontal or 
vertical — or adding an addi- 
tional form, creates differentiated 
spaces with new, more complex 
relationships to each other. 




The forms on this poster break the space decisively — 
meaning that the proportions of negative space have 
clear relationships to each other — and the locations 
of elements help to connect them optically across 
those spaces. The accompanying diagram notes these 
important aspects of the layout. 

LEONARDO SONNOLI ITALY 
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Static and Dynamic The proportions of 
positive and negative might be generally 
static or generally dynamic. Because the 
picture plane is already a flat environment 
where movement and depth must be 
created as an illusion, fighting the tendency 
of two-dimensional form to feel static is 
important. The spaces within a composi- 
tion will generally appear static — in a state 
of rest or inertia — ^when they are optically 
equal to each other. Spaces need not be 



physically the same shape to appear equal 
in presence or “weight.” The surest way 
of avoiding a static composition is to force 
the proportions of the spaces between 
forms (as well as between forms and the 
format edges) to be as different as possible. 





Multiple forms situated around 
similar spatial intervals create 
static interaction. This composi- 
tion — ^the arrangement of forms 
within space — seems restful, 
comfortable, and quiet, and 
exhibits a kind of stasis despite 
the irregularity and rotation of 
the forms. 



Altering the intervals between 
form elements, or between 
elements and format edges, cre- 
ates a dynamic composition. The 
movement of the eye is enhanced 
as these intervals exhibit more 
contrast with each other. Note 
the areas where the negative 
spaces become compressed or 
exhibit a directional thrust. 




In this hook spread, the designer rotates type elements, 
as well as crosses image boundaries with them to enhance 
the compositional movement already created by decisive 
spatial breaks of differing interval michelle liv/parsons 

SCHOOL OF DESIGN UNITED STATES 





COVyORKER 







1 






1 






1 



Decisively broken space can be restrained yet still 
have a visual richness to it. The placement of the type 
element and the dotted line create four horizontal 
channels of space and two vertical channels of space. 
ADAMSMORIOKA UNITED STATES 




The differences in proportion between the various spaces surround- 
ing the elements in this page spread — as well as the inwardjoutward 
contour of text and images — activate a tremendous amount of space 
withoutfilling it. loewy united kingdom 
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PUTTING STUFF INTO SPACE 



Arranging Form A designer must first 
consider two distinctly different options 
for distributing material within a format — 
symmetry and asymmetry — that will gov- 
ern more specific kinds of arrangements. 
Just as the identities of selected forms, 
in dialogue, establish a set of visual oppor- 
tunities and necessities for resolution, 
the organization of form adds an intrinsic 
dimension to a layout’s visual logic. 



Symmetry and Asymmetry The first kind of 
overall compositional logic is that of sym- 
metry, in which forms respond positionally 
to a central axis of the format (horizontal, 
vertical, or diagonal). A composition may 
be structured very simply around a single 
axis or, for greater complexity, two or three 
axes. The relationship of forms to the 
format’s axis is likewise open to variation; 
they may be mirrored, reflecting across the 
axis (bilateral symmetry), or they may 



Symmetrical arrangements are indicative of more historical 
aesthetics. In this poster for a performance event, the designer 
exploits this gesture to refer to Old-World exotic circuses, 
supported hy typeface and illustration styles from earlier times. 
Well-considered alternation between light and dark colors, large 
elements and sharper details, and lateral movement inward 
and outwardfrom the box's center axis all help ensure a lively 
presentation, thomas csano Canada 
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Within a symmetrical composi- 
tion, elements (or groups thereof) 
may respond to a format's 
vertical, horizontal, or diagonal 
axis (shown top to bottom, 
respectively). 





Arranging forms symmetrically 
around two axes creates greater 
complexity. 




Symmetry is described as bilateral 
(top) if form elements' centers 
align with the axis, straddling it, 
as well as mirror each other across 
the axis. In rotational symmetry 
(bottom), elements invert in their 
orientation relative to the axis. 
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invert in orientation across the axis (ro- 
tational symmetry). Asymmetry, on the 
other hand, is a structural logic in which 
the relationships among the axes and 
contours of subject forms do not respond 
to a single axis. In contrast to the condi- 
tion established by symmetrical logic, this 
means, generally, that no set of spaces, nor 
the contours of any forms, will correspond 
with each other in a direct, one-to-one 
repetition. 



Symmetry and asymmetry rarely integrate 
well with each other. Symmetry imposes a 
strict order on arrangement that usually 
creates formal disconnect among elements 
that violate it. Asymmetrical arrangements, 
in contrast, require continual differentia- 
tion in structure to achieve resolution. 
Another potential concern deriving from 
symmetry is its inherently static quality. 
Overcoming such obstacles is possible, of 
course, even if challenging, and — if resolved 



successfully by the designer — rewards the 
viewer with greater complexity and dra- 
matic differentiation among parts. 




Asymmetry is inherently dynamic. The movement of 
the type, created hy its repetition and rotation, creates 
strong diagonals and wildly varied triangular negative 
shapes. The movement is enhanced greatly hy the 
rhythmic linearity of the ultracondensed sans serif 
type. STEREOTYPE DESIGN UNITED STATES 




Content is always different and always changing, and an asymmetrical approach allows 
a designer to he flexible, to address the spatial needs of the content, and to create visual 
relationships between different items based on their spatial qualities. The horizon line in 
the room, the vertical column, the red headline, the text on the page, and the smaller inset 
photograph all respond to each other’s sizes, color, and location; the negative spaces around 
them all talk to each other, think studio united states 






Reconciling these two overall 
kinds of logic to create unity is 
difficult, but the complexity and 
contrast that results can be very 
useful. Ifs important to ensure 
that the composition's overall 
logic is very clearly defined as 
one or the other, so that form 
elements or groups opposing it 



don't create confusion. In the 
first example (left) an overall sym- 
metrical composition is violated 
by asymmetrical elements; in 
the second example (right), a 
symmetrically arranged grouping 
takes on a remarkable specificity 
within an overall asymmetrical 
composition. 
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Structure Arranging forms in space, 
whether responding symmetrically to the 
format or asymmetrically, defines a kind of 
skeleton of visual interconnections that the 
designer must consider to create a totality 
within perceptual space. This totality is 
structure. A viewer recognizes structure 
unconsciously through the way a designer 
sets up visual relationships between a form 
elements’ contour (the shape of its outer 
boundary) and axis (an imaginary line that 



separates its halves), and those of other 
forms. Most forms express two primary 
axes: horizontal and vertical. Forms that 
are composed of several elements present 
a dominant axis as a whole, as well as 
secondary axes. At the macro level, even 
before perception of contours intervenes, 
the axes create an underlying framework 
of interconnections across space. These are 
the broad strokes: vertical, horizontal, or 
diagonal orientation, relative to the parallel 



axes established by the edges of the format; 
position high or low, left or right; axis 
lengths, and their corresponding relation- 
ships to each other, their parallelism or 
divergence and, ultimately, the rhythm of 
proportional breaks around the format. 
Both within forms, as well as between 
forms, the contours and axes may be 
aligned or grouped in an almost limitless 
number of ways. The most basic composi- 
tional structures tend to be diagonal or 




Type, grid patterns, and geometric blocks — some 
white — exhibit mostly clustering, aligning, and over- 
lapping strategies, timothy samara united states 





Rotational 




Chaining 




Orthogonal 




Diagonal 
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orthogonal, meaning defined by vertical/ 
horizontal axes. Orthogonal and diagonal 
structures may be freely combined, of 
course (an orthogonal structure implies 
diagonal axes by virtue of the implied 
connections between nodes, or junctures 
between vertical and horizontal axes). But 
structures may be more complex than sim- 
ply diagonal or orthogonal, even organic, 
and within the superstructure of the com- 
position, individual elements may be 




Grid-Based Branching 



arranged using secondary structures that 
correspond to the relationships in the 
superstructure, add to or evolve them, or 
contradict them entirely. Furthermore, 
structures may be very rigid and repetitive 
in interval or very fluid and irregular; each 
of these qualities will impart extremely 
different impressions that influence a 
viewer’s overall perception of content and, 
therefore, of its meaning. 




Clustering 




Mirroring 



Arrangements of a single kind 
of form — rectangular planes — 
present numerous compositional 
structures that vary between 
geometric and organic, rigid 
and irregular. These structural 
approaches are by no means 
comprehensive, nor must they 
be used independently of each 
other; combining different kinds 
of structural approach offers 
the designer infinite possibilities 
for organizing content and 
adding new levels of meaning. 




Spiraling 




Waving 



r 





Constellational 




Networked 
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Proportional Spatial Relationships 

Controlling the eye’s movement through 
form elements and their structural 
relationships — ^which can become quite 
complicated — can be accomplished by 
establishing recognizable, repeated inter- 
vals to which both positive and negative 
elements adhere. A designer might develop 
these proportions in an intuitive way — 
moving material around within the space 
of the format or changing their relative 



sizes — to see at what point the spaces 
between elements and their widths or 
heights suddenly correspond or refer to 
each other. After this discovery, analyzing 
the proportions might yield a system of 
repeated intervals that the designer can 
apply, as needed. Alternatively, the designer 
might begin with a mathematical, intellec- 
tualized approach that forces the material 
into particularly desirable relationships. 
The danger in this approach lies in the 



potential for some material to not fit so 
well — making it appear indecisive or 
disconnected from the remainder of the 
compositional logic — or, worse, creating 
static, rigid intervals between positive 
and negative that are stiff, awkward, 
confining, or too restful. 



The Law of Thirds A simplified 
mathematical approach divides 
any format into thirds — left to 
right and top to bottom — 
under the assumption that the 
intersection of these axes will 
be points of visual focus. As 
a format's proportions become 
more exaggerated relative to 




Mathematical Logic Any numeric 
progression or fractional relation- 
ship can be a starting point for 
creating spatial divisions — odd- 
number ratios (1 : 3 : 5 : 7), for 
example, or perhaps a system of 
halves (1 : 2 : 4 : 8 : 16), as shown 
in the first example. The second 
example shows a grid system 
based on a common prime 
number, 3. A thirteenth-century 



each other, so too do those of 
the thirds produced. While divid- 
ing a format into thirds presents 
an intrinsically symmetrical 
structure, the two axes that 
define the symmetry also provide 
a very asymmetrical proportional 
system of one-third relative to 
two-thirds. 



Musical Logic The intervals 
between musical notes or 
chords — ^the octave established 
by the seven unique tonal pitches 
in Western music — have been 
used by book designers to create 
page divisions since the Middle 
Ages. Similarly to pitch intervals, 
the rhythmic or thematic 



Italian mathematician, Leonardo 
Fibonacci, discovered a natural 
progression of numbers in which 
each number is the sum of the 
preceding two — ^for example, 
1:1:2:3:5:8:13:21:34, and SO 
on. Coincidentally, this same 
proportional relationship is what 
drives the golden section. 



structure attributed to structure 
musical compositions can be 
applied to the distances between 
elements in a layout: ABA, for 
example, or ABAC, in which A is 
one measurement, B another, 
and soon. 





The Golden Section First imple- 
mented in a design context by 
Greek sculptors and architects, 
the golden section focuses on 
the relationship of a square and 
the rectangle that will be defined 
from it by using a line drawn from 
the square's corner to the mid- 
point of its bottom edge. Dividing 
this new rectangular area by the 
width of its short side creates a 



new square and rectangle in the 
same proportions as the originals; 
and this division may be repeated 
over and over again in decreasing 
size. By connecting the corners of 
the squares with circular arcs, the 
spiral that is present in the forma- 
tion of nautilus shells is magically 
revealed. 
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Patterned textiles create a 
system of mathematical propor- 
tions on this brochure spread. 
VOICE AUSTRALIA 




The bottom line of the colored 
type occurs at the lower third of 
the format in this ad. The white 
tag line, at the bottom, occurs at 
the lower third of that third. 
PEOPLE DESIGN UNITED STATES 



The break between the photograph 
and colored field at the right defines 
the right-hand third, but the first 
two-thirds are a square, indicating 
that the golden section might be 
playing a role in defining the 
proportions. ADAMSMORIOKA 
UNITED STATES 
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Near and Far In addition to side-by-side, or 
lateral, arrangements at the picture plane, 
a designer may also arrange form in illusory 
dimensional space — that is, by defining 
elements as existing in the foreground, in 
the background, or somewhere in between. 
Usually, the field or ground is considered to 
be a background and forms automatically 
appear in the foreground — but placing 
forms that are reversed (made negative, or 
the same value as the field or format space) 



on top of positive forms, will move them 
into the foreground. The relative size of 
forms encountered in the perceptual field 
is usually the quickest determination the 
brain can make and then interpret; larger 
objects are interpreted as being closer and 
smaller objects as farther away. Hence, 
the first strategy for introducing depth in 
an image is to enforce differences in size. 
Overlapping forms also optically positions 
them nearer or farther away from the 



viewer. The designer may increase this 
sense of depth by changing the forms’ 
relative values (their lightness or darkness), 
and by making them transparent. The 
seeming nearness or distance of each form 
will also contribute to the viewer’s sense of 
its importance and, therefore, its meaning 
relative to other forms presented within 
the same space. 




Perception of a space will either 
acknowledge it as a field or a sin- 
gularity — ^what can be called the 
space's "spread." The essence of 
a field is that its space appears to 
extend outward beyond the edges 
of the format. The perceptual 
space of a singularity — ^that of an 
independent form element — 
is cognitively finite, or self- 
contained, distinct from the space 
around it. This space is reflexive, 
meaning that its illusory depth 
continually refers inward, rather 
than outward. 




The "amplitude," or apparent 
depth, of a space may be deep 
or compressed. Spaces of deep 
amplitude correspond directly to 
our physical perception of space 
in the natural world. Spaces 
of a compressed, or flattened, 
amplitude are more intellec- 
tual than experiential. Planar 
geometry, presented in an ar- 
rangement of static intervals and 
detached from each other, most 
typically presents a compressed 
amplitude. 




The tremendous amount of negative space enhances the 
illusion of deep space achieved hy dramatic differences in 
the sizes and weights of the forms in this brochure cover. 
The large diagonal line appears closest — hut this directness 
is thrown into question hy the clever overlap of the small 
text element which, if positioned freely, would appear 
unquestionably to recede, timothy samara united states 
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A difference in the relative size of 
form elements will immediately 
introduce the perception of depth 
into a composition. Larger forms 
typically appear to advance, while 
smaller ones appear to recede. 
Changing the relative values of 
forms will similarly contribute 
to the perception that they are 
closer or further away. 



Allowing one form to cross in 
front of another, even if both are 
the same color, will create the 
illusion of foreground and back- 
ground. Introducing size changes 
among forms that overlap, as 
well as changes in their relative 
values — or, for that matter, 
placing negative forms on top of 
positive — ^will greatly enhance 
the illusion that the forms exist 
within three dimensional space. 



The use of transparency in a 
cluster enhances the illusion of 
their apparent existence in three- 
dimensional space. Carefully con- 
sidering which elements appear 
solidly positive or negative — 
and which appear transparent — 
can result in startling conflicts 
in apparent spatial position. 



When forms within the composi- 
tional space appear to bleed the 
format — ^that is, are cropped off 
by the edge of the format — ^they 
imply a much bigger composition 
extending outward into 
the real world. 
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In these panels that form part 
of an exhibition space, the 
designers make startling use 
of opacity, transparency, and 
scale change to exaggerate the 
space’s physical dimensionality 
and, at the same time, create an 
ambiguously flattened space in 
which type elements that are 
farther away appear to sit on 
the same surface as others that 
are physically closer. 

NAROSKA DESIGN GERMANY 
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Movement Creating a sense of movement 
within a composition is considered desir- 
able because, like the illusion of spatial 
depth, it helps deny the inherent flatness of 
the format and so further engages the view- 
er. Given that one’s assumed area of focus 
within a format will initially be its center, 
simply positioning a form elsewhere will 
instigate the perception of motion — that 
the form has moved from where it “should” 
have been. Overlapping and bleeding, as 



well as the rotation of elements compared 
to others, may induce a feeling of kinetic 
movement. Juxtaposing a static form, such 
as a horizontal line, with a more active 
counterpart, such as a diagonal line, invites 
comparison and, oddly, the assumption 
that one is standing still while the other is 
moving. Creating sequential alternation or 
progression in the relative sizes or values of 
form elements — a series of squares ordered 
from light to dark and back again, for 



example, or from smaller to larger — ^will 
suggest more complex spatial animation. 



Even shifting a single element 
off center will cause it to be 
perceived as having moved. 




Any element that is rotated away 
from orthogonal orientation 
will be perceived as moving, or 
kinetic, especially if it can be 
compared to any orthogonally 
oriented forms. 




Forms that bleed the format, or 
overlap each other, are usually 
perceived as moving. 




The sense of a sequence of 
animation occurs when forms 
change size, proportion, value, 
and/or orientation, either 
alternating between states or 
progressing from one state 
to another — especially along 
a consistent axis. 





In this hook spread, differently 
sized images appear at opti- 
cally different depths to create 
the perception of movement 
inward and outward. More 
compelling, however, is the 
lateral movement the designer 
introduces hy staggering the 
vertical edges of the cropped 
photographs and type columns, 
and hy bleeding the large image 
off the right-hand page. 

L2M3 GERMANY 
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Compositional rhythm may 
follow such laterally emphasized 
logic as alternation, where 
positive/negative proportions flip 
between compressed and open 
states in repetition, sometimes at 
differing overall scale. 




Rhythmic progressions are those 
in which the interval differences 
between positive and negative 
components transition from one 
state to another (for example, 
from tight or compressed to open 
or expansive). 



Another possibility, opposition, 
where one general area expresses 
a singular, specific rhythm in 
contrast to that expressed by 
another area. 



Figure/ground reversal may 
create the same alternation, pro- 
gression, or opposition, not only 
laterally, but also with the ap- 
pearance of moving "backward" 
or "forward." Value changes 
among elements in foreground, 
middle ground, and background 
may accomplish a similar effect. 
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Follow the contours of the individualforms in this poster — those 
of the figures and of the typographic elements — and take note 
of two different rhythmic movements: one in which the outer 
contours push inward toward the center and then outward to the 
edges at changing intervals; and another in which major horizon- 
tal spatial breaks progress from more tightly compressed at the 
top to more open toward the bottom. Conor ai: david Ireland 



Rhythm Changing the intervals between 
elements or, more simply, placing some 
closer together and others farther apart, 
also invites comparison and, again, the odd 
conclusion that the changing spaces mean 
the forms are moving in relation to each 
other. The quality and degree of perceived 
movement thus created should establish 
a recognizable and decisive visual tempo 
across the format — a perceived rhythm in 
how much, and how often, the optical 



sensations of compression, or squeezing, 
and expansion, or opening, occur among 
the composition’ s positive and negative 
parts. As with structure, the nature of a 
particular rhythm in a layout contributes 
to the totality of its logic, and will evoke 
varying degrees of energy or restfulness. 

A clear, dramatic rhythm is important not 
only for visual interest, but also for deliver- 
ing emotional or conceptual messages. 
Compositional rhythm alone may account 



for the majority of an audience’s im- 
mediate interpretation of a message: the 
understanding of stability or uncertainty, 
for instance, or of frenzy or restfulness, 
precision or disorganization, growth 
or decline. 
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Activating Space During the process of 
composing form within a given space, por- 
tions of space might become disconnected 
from other portions. A section might be 
separated physically or blocked off by a 
larger element that crosses from one edge 
of the format to the other; or, it might 
be optically separated because of a set of 
forms aligning in such a way that the eye is 
discouraged from traveling past the align- 
ment and entering into the space beyond. 



Focusing the majority of visual activity 
into one area of a composition — for ex- 
ample, by clustering — is an excellent way 
of creating emphasis and a contrasting area 
for rest. But this strategy might also result 
in spaces that feel empty or isolated from 
this activity. In all such cases, the space can 
be called “inert” or “inactive.” An inert or 
inactive space will call attention to itself for 
this very reason; It doesn’t communicate 
with the other spaces in the composition. 



To activate these spaces means to cause 
them to enter back into their dialogue with 
the other spaces in the composition. 




The space that would have been most in danger of 
becoming inactive is that at the bottom of this collage, 
defined by the baseline of the text block and the bar- 
code; the hand, crossing that boundary, easily solved 
that problem. Also note the vertical column of space to 
the far right; it too has been made active by allowing 
the small numeral to break into it. 

KENICHITENAKA JAPAN 
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Although the gigantic pink exclamation point — created by 
the line and the letter K — is strong, it is surrounded by relatively 
static spaces of the same interval, value, and color. This static 
quality is broken by the brass ball, a dot, which very decisively is 
not centered and activates the space defined by the floor. 

MUTABOR GERMANY 
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The diagonal line in the upper 
composition separates a trian- 
gular space from the remainder 
of the format; this space discon- 
nects from the composition and 
is deactivated. By ending the line 
short of the format edge, even 
minimally, the eye is encouraged 
to travel optically around its end- 
ing point and join the two spaces 
together, activating and relating 
them to each other. 



In this example, a line once 
again intersects the format, but, 
because there is an overlap of 
shape connecting the spaces 
on either side of the line, both 
spaces are activated. 



Because the arrangement of 
these forms creates an optical 
alignment that, while open 
to the space at the top of the 
composition, stops the move- 
ment of the eye begun in the 
lower part, this same space now 
appears inert. In contrast, a 
simple shift of one element to 
violate this invisible alignment 
helps invigorate the formerly 
inactive space. 



The degree of spatial activation in 
various parts of this composition 
differs because of the changing 
proximity and tension between 
forms ... as well as from differ- 
ences in how the various forms 
confront each other — some over- 
lapping and decreasing tension, 
some aggressively opposing each 
other in direction or contrasting 
curve and angle. 



Appraisers Association of America 



2006 Award Luncheon honoring 

Christo and Jeanne-Claude 



TitaJay, Aptd jy '/Ih* ( 'nimiHY .Vru'VM* (lity 



As the lines of type in the foreground shift left and 
right, they create movement, hut they also create a 
separation of dead horizontal spaces above and below. 
The irregular contour of the background letterforms, 
however, breaks past the outer lines of type, activating 
both the upper and lower spaces. 

C. HARVEY GRAPHIC DESIGN UNITED STATES 




On the text side of this business card, the spaces are all 
activated with content. On the image side, the light, 
transparent blue wave shape activates the space above 
the purple wave; the line of white type activates the 
spaces within the purple wave area. 

MONIGLE ASSOCIATES UNITED STATES 
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Building Strong Compositions The cor- 
nerstone of every effective visual commu- 
nication — after a compelling concept or 
narrative — is a dynamic presentation of the 
content, accomplished through decisive 
control of the relationships among form 
elements. The importance of creating a 
strong composition can’t be understated. 
The clarity, confidence, and rich interrela- 
tionship of elements that define a composi- 
tion as successful contribute, first and 



foremost, to attracting — and then hold- 
ing — the audience’s attention, which is 
critical for ensuring the content is explored 
long enough to be understood and inter- 
nalized. If the viewer loses interest because 
the visual presentation of the design isn’t 
challenging enough, the viewer is unlikely 
to fully comprehend the message. A lack of 
visual, and thus cognitive, investigation is 
also likely to become difficult to recall later 
on. Second, the strong resolution of a 



composition contributes to persuasion; 
appreciating its totality effectively removes 
our wariness of being manipulated; similar 
to what happens when watching a film, 
we suspend our disbelief and the message 
becomes incontestable. 






Active contours created hy 
elements moving inward and 
outwardfrom the centers of 
these images create movement 
and diminish the static quality 
inherent in their centered 
configurations. 

MEDIA INVIA/DIEGO MORALES 
BRAZIL 




Nearly devoid of people and activity, these three 
photographic ads rely on compositional contrast 
(OK, and a little mystery!) to generate interest. 

CHK DESIGN UNITED KINGDOM 
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Having become conscious of form’s basic 
qualities and the spatial interactions in 
which they may be made to participate, a 
designer must then address these individ- 
ual aspects in combination — ^understand- 
ing them in relation to more complex, 
overarching goals. Successful composi- 
tions exhibit contrast among its parts, 
even while establishing visual continuity 
in these parts’ behavior; they always create 
synergy between these behaviors and the 



identities of the form elements that make 
them up. And all these strategies, together, 
serve to order the material in an under- 
standable sequence or hierarchy — so that 
the viewer knows where and how to enter 
the communication and then proceed 
through it in a logical and intuitive way. 
Last, but certainly not least, a successful 
composition, in all its aspects, contributes 
to the more important goal a designer 
hopes to achieve — the creation of meaning. 



Dramatic scale change is instantly engaging because 
the optical effect is one of perceiving deep space; the 
brain wants to know why one item is so small and the 
other is so large. In this particular ad, the foreground- 
to-background tension is intensified by making the 
figure and the chicken bleed out of the format, people 
DESIGN UNITED STATES 
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On this website, the designer counters bold, regular spatial 
breaks — used to separate fields of information — with irregular, 
side-to-side movement. This gesture derives from the helical 
quality of the navigation buttons at the left, creating an abstract 
metaphor f or DNA and genetics. June kim/parsons school 

OF DESIGN UNITED STATES 
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Compositional Contrast Creating areas 
of differing presence or quality — ^what is 
known as “contrast” — is crucial for the 
making of a successful composition. The 
difference between opposing visual states 
is what imparts vitality (underpinning the 
depth and movement discussed previously) 
and ensures that viewers remain engaged 
as they analyze the varieties of visual op- 
position with which the designer confronts 
them. While there are perhaps hundreds 



of individual kinds of contrasting relation- 
ships a designer may integrate within a 
single format space, from that of form 
identity (line versus plane) to organization 
(elements ordered geometrically versus 
those randomly scattered), the contrasts 
typically used the most, and that offer 
the most immediate impact, are those 
of scale (large versus small) and spacing 
or density (compressed versus open) — 
and their mutual effects on the perception 



of value: how overall light or dark the 
compositional space appears, in different 
areas, as a totality. Enforcing these con- 
trasts first, whether to extremes or more 
subtly, sets up all the others. 



The sensual pleasures of warmth and cleanliness seem 
to bring out the best in people: me Japanese respond with happy 
chatter and contented sighs. The smooth flodrs and walls of tile mafinify tfie 
din of sjjariEed conversation punctuated by splashes ar»tE me hiib-pilcned laushter 
of children. The scKihds of ihe balhhouse chithge wuh Iho shilting cicle nf me daily cidck, 
bc£lnhif|a quietty m fliO thfl 10 thd uatoom - ianSfaHy. tkjfflv 




A hlack line dividing the spread 
contrasts with the loose texture 
of the type; the white type in 
the line creates spatial tension 
as one word breaks out of the 
line and another appears to 
recede into it. The two photo- 
graphs have very different edge 
relationships to the format. 
CHENG DESIGN UNITED STATES 





Contrast may he achieved 
using forms of opposing iden- 
tity — as seen in the poster 
at far left, which confronts 
hold, vertical, linear shapes 
with irregularly clustered dots. 
But contrast also may he 
achieved in the interaction 
of forms with very similar 
identities: In the poster on the 
right, all of the elements are 
lines; the contrasts are in their 
relative weights, conflicting 
directional movement, and 
positivelnegative inversions. 
The poster at the left benefits 
from the conflicting form 
contrasts, being apolitical 
message; the poster at right 
appears more harmonious, 
given that the form language 
is so specific. 

STUDIO INTERNATIONAL [LEFT] 

CROATIA 

DESIGN RUDI MEYER [RIGHT] 

FRANCE 
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Flat/Textural PlanarA/olu metric Geometric/Organic Hard/Soft 




Orthogonal/Diagonal Grouped/Separated Active/Restful Simple/Complex 









Compressed/Expanded 



Uniform/Differentiated 




Textured/Patterned Solid/Fragmented 




Opaque/Transparent 




Symm etri cal/Asym m etrical 




Continuous/Interrupted 




Regular/Irregular 
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In this composition, the edge 
relationships offer one kind of 
tension within the space, some 
more aggressive and others less 
so. At the same time, the edge 
relationships of angular forms 
create tension relative to the 
open, sweeping forms of the 



curved elements; a similar change 
in tension occurs between the line 
elements — ^which are themselves 
angular, but in the foreground — 
and the angular plane surface — 
which appears as a background 
element. Both angled plane and 
lines contrast with each other 



in identity and apparent spatial 
position but complement each 
other's sharp, geometric quali- 
ties. This attribute is yet another 
type of tension. 



Tension While the term contrast applies to 
relationships between specific elements, 
it also applies to the presence of different 
states of contrasting relationships among 
forms and spaces interacting within a 
format together. The confluence of varied 
states of contrast is sometimes referred to 
as “tension.” A composition with strong 
contrast between round and sharp, angular 
forms in one area, opposed by another area 
where all the forms are similarly angular. 



could exhibit a tension in angularity; a 
composition that contrasts areas of dense, 
active line rhythms with areas that are 
generally more open and regular might 
be characterized as creating tension in 
rhythm. The term tension can be substitut- 
ed for contrast when describing individual 
forms or areas that focus on particular 
kinds of contrast — for example, in a situ- 
ation in which the corner of an angular 
plane comes into close contact with a 



format edge at one location but is relatively 
free of the edge in another; the first loca- 
tion could exhibit more tension than that 
of the second location. 
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Contrast in Symmetry Asymmetrical 
arrangements intrinsically involve a variety 
of contrasts that provoke rigorous optical 
and intellectual involvement; in so doing, 
they may improve the ability to differenti- 
ate, catalog, and recall content because the 
viewer’s investigation of visual (especially 
spatial) is simultaneously tied to the order- 
ing, or cognition, of the content itself The 
restfulness and overall uniformity inherent 
in symmetry can be problematic relative 



to the goals of designed communication. 
Without an exaggerated degree of contrast 
to consider, the viewer is likely to gloss 
over material and come to an intellectual 
rest quickly, rather than investigate a work 
more intently. Exaggerating contrasts in 
scale (or proportion) and spacing (density 
and rhythm) when working with symmet- 
rical compositions is advisable, even more 
so than with asymmetry. 




When symmetrically organized 
forms become so large that 
they are clearly bigger than any 
remaining symmetrical spaces, 
their confrontation with the 
format becomes very tense, 
reducing the composition's 
overall static quality. 




When attempting to ensure 
adequate contrast in a symmetri- 
cal configuration, it's important 
to exaggerate the differences in 
relative width of elements toward 
the axis and away from it (as 
well as clearly define a logic of 
progres-sions or alternations); 
of equal importance is the 
distance between forms as 
they travel along the axis from 
beginning to end. 



Radical changes in size among 
elements, or in their relative 
lightness and darkness, helps 
enhance the illusion of deep 
space and, therefore, reorders 
the lateral movement typical of 
symmetrical arrangements 
dimensionally — ^that is, move- 
ment becomes perceived as 
occurring from near to far. 



I 




Another strategy for introducing 
contrast is to juxtapose dramati- 
cally different emphases in 
proportion, among form elements 
themselves or the spaces that 
separate them — or both. 




Changes in various elements’ weights and sizes, and alternating distribu- 
tion of material across the center axis, add vitality to these symmetrical 
page layouts, vruchtvlees Netherlands 
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The Flip-Side: Enforcing Unity Whether 
complex or simple, the various composi- 
tional relationships within a work must 
correspond with each other; to achieve this 
condition, a designer must enforce part-to- 
whole relationships throughout the work, 
even among elements and relationships 
that contrast each other. One can conceive 
of the primary part-to-whole relationship 
as the “big picture” that creates the basic 
compositional gesture in relation to the 



format. For instance, all of the material 
may be organized in a series of horizontal 
bands from top to bottom, in which each 
is readily appreciated as deeper or more 
shallow, denser or more open. This basic 
relationship may then be restated — at a 
smaller scale, perhaps or in a different pro- 
portion — by the form elements and their 
behaviors within the main structure. 

One can refer to the whole as the macro- 
level of composition, and to the secondary. 



or detailed parts, as the micro level. The 
idea of unity, therefore, may be understood 
in two ways; first, in which the macro level 
lends its qualities to, or influences, compo- 
sitional relationships downward in greater 
specificity or variation on the micro level; 
or second, as a set of microcompositions 
that influence each other to create the 
macrocomposition. This idea is similar 
in concept to that of a fractal. 
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All of the elements in this poster are of vertical propor- 
tion; their dimensions change, as do their relative positions 
high and loiv, along with their alignment relationships 
and the intervals between them, paone design associates 

UNITED STATES 



Although some elements in this webpage are images, others, blocks of color, 
and yet others, purely typographic, all align vertically in columns that depend 
from a horizontal alignment, ending at varied depths. The page detail at bottom 
shows how this structure is restated by the shaping of the type, but in horizontal 
orientation, studio blue united states 
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Parts within the whole may, as noted, more 
simply restate each other, but they may 
also contrast each other simultaneously — 
and often do so, or must, to prevent a 
viewer from experiencing visual monotony 
as they transition from the appreciation 
of one level to the next. Following the 
example of the horizontal band composi- 
tion just described, it might be that the 
compression and expansion of the bands’ 
depths may be reflected in spatial breaks 



between elements left to right across the 
bands, establishing vertical connectivity 
between spaces or forms; or perhaps the 
majority of the form elements are horizon- 
tal in proportion themselves (even linear), 
but details are emphasized with dots that 
mark both horizontal, as well as vertical, 
alignments. Designers may look to the 
intrinsic properties of the form elements 
themselves as a source for both micro- and 
macro-level compositional unity and, as a 



result, create direct synergy between for- 
mal qualities and compositional qualities. 
The directionality and parallelism of lines 
governs the compositional strategy of 
the example given; if the forms to be used 
happened to have been dots, or irregularly 
contoured planar forms, perhaps the com- 
position would have been better organized 
using a radial or clustering structure. 




The individual layouts on each of the pages of this 
magazine spread are quite different: one creates an 
inwardfocused cluster with a stepped outer contour; 
the other creates a horizontal hand shape with irregu- 
lar contours along the bottom. Unifying their composi- 
tions is their response to the respective pages’ center 
axes. BUREAU MIRKO BORSCHE + ANNA MEYER GERMANY 
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Visual Hierarchy All the aspects of compo- 
sitional structure, movement, depth, and 
contrast ultimately must create a pattern 
that viewers can dissect and follow — a hier- 
archy. Upon confronting a composition, a 
viewer must immediately be able to rapidly 
categorize the material and determine 
which element is the most important. The 
designer helps the viewer discover this 
element — the primary level, or “top” of the 
hierarchy — essentially by causing its 



qualities to be differentiated from those of 
the remaining elements as a group. A par- 
ticular relationship must be made different 
enough from the others — the secondary 
level — so that the viewer is able to focus on 
it. For instance, it could be that the major- 
ity of material is relatively small — and the 
primary focal element is remarkably larger 
in size, regardless of other formal rela- 
tionships. The contrasts among all of the 
secondary material, while still dynamic. 



must be overcome by the degree of contrast 
between these items and the one that is 
emphasized. Given, as previously dis- 
cussed, that creating contrast in a variety 
of ways is important, the designer must be 
extremely judicious with the contrasts he 
or she applies to whatever is intended not 
to be seen first. The clearest hierarchies 
are those of two levels — one thing is very 
important, and all else more or less equally 
less important. 
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When an element in a visual field 
disconnects from the others, 
it becomes a focal point and, 
therefore, assumes the greatest 
level of importance. Although 
there are other kinds of contrast 
evident in the secondary material, 
the extreme degree to which the 
primary element disconnects 
diminishes the effect of these 
contrasts. 





••• 




Contrast in relative size (large 
versus small) and relative spacing 
(or density and openness) ac- 
count for the most effective ways 
to establish a clear hierarchy. 
These two contrasts, as expres- 
sions of purely positive/negative 
interaction, affect our sense of 
the format being divided into 
darker and lighter areas. This ef- 
fect is enhanced through the use 
of actual value change — chang- 
ing elements from solid positives 
to middle tones of gray. 



Relationships of proximity can 
help separate — and so distin- 
guish — or join, and thereby 
relate, elements. In separating 
the main levels of this hierarchy, 
the radical distinction among 
levels by large spaces allows 
for the creation of similar, but 
smaller-scale, hierarchies within 
each level. 



Repetition assigns relative 
meaning to elements that will be 
understood as related no matter 
where they occur within the 
visual field — even if separated by 
material that is clearly different. 
Hierarchy, in addition to being 
strictly about level of importance, 
is also about relation or estab- 
lishing which elements are alike 
in meaning (whether they are 
important or not). 



• •••• 
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Compositional flow, sometimes 
called "eye path," occurs as a 
viewer compares each hierarchic 
level's degree of contrast from the 
others and senses the difference 
as a decrease in optical resistance 
(another way of thinking about 
contrast, incidentally). The eye 
will move from area of greatest 
overall contrast to less, following 
a predetermined direction that 
the designer can support by po- 
sitioning axes to help direct or by 
using graphical forms to point. 
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A hierarchy may be divided into more than 
two levels, of course; groupings of similarly 
emphasized forms and structures can be 
distinguished from each other, the design- 
er using clear kinds of visual separation 
to alert the viewer to the presence of each 
level. Further, each grouping or level must 
disconnect in decreasing degrees: the first 
level must stand out the most, or contrast 
the entirety most severely; the second level 
must stand out a bit less (or in a different 



way), but more than the third level, and so 
on. The changes between each level that act 
to differentiate also then create a kind of 
path, or flow. The designer can further use 
directional axes or movement as “pointers” 
or guideposts to help the viewer confirm 
this flow from level to level. 



Visual hierarchy has profound implica- 
tions when working with typography (see 
Type as Information, p.170), as one might 
guess. And, this basic distinction between 
elements — that of importance, compared 
to relative nonimportance — is the very 
beginning of creating messages. 
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The hierarchy in this poster is relatively complex, divided into 
three major levels, as diagrammed at right. Robert mcconnell/ 
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The first major level consists of 
the titling text in combination 
with the two large dots and the 
horizontal train image. The dots, 
while light in value, are large 
enough in scale relative to other 
elements in the field that they 
seem closely related to the mass 
of the title; the train is the only 
bold-weight element that spans 
the format from left to right. 



The second major level in the 
hierarchy is the date and 
subway car information at top 
right, together with the row of 
bold dot elements at the bottom. 
In the simplest terms, these are 
the elements next in size to be 
appreciated that repeat the line/ 
dot relationship first encountered 
at the top of the hierarchy. 



The third hierarchic level is made 
up of the vertical text element 
at far left, the text in the upper 
left corner, and the small text at 
the bottom of the poster. These 
elements are all the smallest in 
internal scale, as well as the most 
textural; they also are positioned 
along the periphery of the format, 
away from the alignments and 
eye paths that are connecting the 
elements in the two upper levels. 
That said, a reader may link the 
text at far left with the massive 
dot form, causing it to be per- 
ceived ahead of other elements 
within this level of the hierarchy. 
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COMPOSITIONAL STRATEGIES 



Composition as Foundation for Meaning 

Seeing, then understanding, and finally 
choosing which compositional aspects 
are best for a designed communication is 
to initiate the understanding of meaning 
at the most fundamental level. Abstract 
forms carry meaning because they are 
recognizably different from each other; the 
abstract formal qualities of pictorial im- 
ages (their very shapes, linearity, and so on) 
carry meaning by suggesting parity in. 



or distinction between, the subjects they 
depict; and the positioning of forms, and 
the optical superstructures they create, set 
up a general context and frame of reference 
that will influence the perceived meaning 
of every content element encountered, no 
matter how literal it happens to be. That 
is, the designer must also strategically 
develop the composition (in concert with 
all other considerations noted thus far) to 
be a relevant message. 





Clustered and constellational arrangements evoke the 
molecular or scientific; their components will he under- 
stood as interrelated, interactive, or interdependent. 

LESLEY MOORE NETHERLANDS 



Symmetrical compositions evoke formality, authority, or the classical; 
asymmetry connotes modernity, complexity and, sometimes, organicism. 

STUDIO ASTRID STAVRO SPAIN [LEFT] / TRIBORO DESIGN UNITED STATES [RIGHT] 




Compositions of elements that are arranged in conflicting directions or 
that exhibit multiple axes that are not parallel, suggest complexity, 
conflict, and opposition between ideas or protagonists, cardon webb [left], 

CATHERINE CASALINO [RIGHT] UNITED STATES 




A visual form that is separatedfrom a grouping acquires tremendous 
importance; this kind of differentiation may evoke specific kinds 
of interpretation, such as isolation, confrontation, or difference of 
identity or quality. The groupingfrom which the element in question 
in isolated, if organized geometrically, will be perceived as warranting 
analysis; if organized organically, it may take on a more pictorial or 
spatial quality, sang zhang/parsons school of design [left], 

JESSIE gang/school OF VISUAL ARTS [RIGHT] UNITED STATES 
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while this issue is somewhat wrapped up 
in the perceptual psychology of form and 
meaning in images (or, “semiotics,” dis- 
cussed in-depth in chapter 4), it can not be 
ignored with regard to the basics of form 
language and its interaction in composi- 
tional space. In first confronting a visual 
communication, an audience will parse 
its totality and begin down a particular 
conceptual and emotional path. Every kind 
of decision the designer makes at this level 



has implications: the structure is organic 
or geometric, classical or evolutionary; 
edge proximities will induce comfort or 
anxiety; intervals may repeat with certainty 
or change discordantly; the space will 
be perceived either as ethereally deep or 
analytically flat and focused. Any of these 
qualities, or others — and combinations of 
them — may be useful at any given time; the 
designer must carefully consider the more 
practical, mechanical, purely visual aspects 



of working with form and space side by 
side with the goal of using them to evoke 
the right feeling or association and so 
appropriately underscore and enhance 
whatever complex, higher-level messages 
are to be found within the content. 
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The two posters above and the magazine cover at left all present 
compositions that are primarily grid based, but order material 
on their grids in very different ways — resulting in very different 
interpretations of the content. In the poster at top left, the grid 
units (and the images they contain) are very different in size 
and fit together in a kind of puzzle pattern, creating a sense of 
connected relationship but emphasizing differences in content 
meanings. In the poster at top right, the ordering is repetitive and 
even, creating a more analytical interpretation. In the magazine 
cover, the grid is regular, but its components are rotated, suggest- 
ing overall similarity but suggesting difference or variation 
BARNBROOK UNITED KINGDOM [TOP LEFT] 

L 2 M 3 GERMANY [TOP RIGHT] 

STUDIO DIEGO FEIJOO SPAIN [BOTTOM LEFT] 



Perceptually fiat space, as well as 
the presence of pronounced align- 
ments, suggests the mechanical, 
intellectual, artificial, or factual. 
Deep illusory space and a lack of 
alignment among elements sug- 
gests the organic and experiential. 
HAEHUN HAN/SCHOOL OF 
VISUAL ARTS UNITED STATES [TOP] 
LABORATORIO SECRETO SPAIN 
[BOTTOM] 
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COMPOSITIONAL STRATEGIES 



The Achievement of Totality The breadth 
and depth of everything to be considered in 
developing visual form language, especially 
with composition, can be ovewhelming . . . 
and, admittedly, difficult to grasp piece 
by piece. Shown here is a dissection of all 
the formal and spatial decisions a designer 
could (and must) make in a single project. 
In summing up the concepts presented 
in this chapter, the poster, opposite, dem- 
onstrates the orchestration involved in 




creating a cohesive visual experience. 






Dots 


Scale contrast 


Lines 


Contrast of angle to curve 


Planes 


Contrast in intervals 


Geometric forms 


Proportional spatial breaks 


Organic forms 


Macro level elements 


Pattern 


Micro level elements 


Texture 


Part-to-whole unity 


Figure/ground reversal 


Major hierarchy 


Positive/negative interplay 


Subhierarchies 


Movement 


Compositional flow 


Rhythm 


Illusory depth 


Foreground elements 


Middle ground elements 


Background elements 


Compositional structure 


Symmetry or assymetry 



The design of this concert poster 
embodies the complexity of 
form language and composition 
that is typical of most design 
projects. While it includes such 
elements as typography and 
pictorial images that haven’t 
been addressed yet, readers 
will see how these components 
similarly relate to the funda- 
mentals of form language and 
composition that are the focus 
of our discussion here. 

PAONE DESIGN ASSOCIATES 

UNITED STATES 



Identify each of the fundamentals 
of form and space in the poster 
and describe how they interact 
with each other to create a unified 
visual language. You may find 
that, as with many complex visual 
experiences, there can be more 
than one answer to the same 
question. In the next chapters, 
you'll see how these basic formal 
qualities relate to typography 
and images, as well as explore 
how color works. 
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THE IDENTITY 
OF COLOR 

CHROMATIC 

INTERACTION 

COLOR SYSTEMS 



EMOTIONS AND 
MESSAGES 
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If one says “red” and there are fifty people listening, it 
^kcan be expected that there will be fifty reds in their 
[minds. And ... all these reds will be very different. Colors 
[present themselves in continuous flux, constantly 
[related to changing neighbors and changing conditions. 



IJOSEF ALBERS/Artist, visual theorist, and educator;from 
j| Interaction of Color, Yale University Press 
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THE IDENTITY OF COLOR 



There are few visual stimuli as powerful as 
color; it is a profoundly useful communi- 
cation tool. But the meaning transmitted 
by color, because it results from reflected 
light waves transmitted through an im- 
perfect organ — the eyes — to an imperfect 
interpreter — the brain — is also profoundly 
subjective. The mechanism of color percep- 
tion is universal among humans. 



What we do with it once we see it is another 
thing altogether, and controlling it for the 
sake of communication depends on under- 
standing how its optical qualities behave. 




Hue A distinction between color 
identities as defined by their 
wavelengths 



Saturation The relative dullness 
or brightness of a color 



Temperature A color's perceived 
warmth or coolness 



Value Whether a color appears 
light or dark 



gef 

UTJPIA 



Color plays important, yet very 
different, communicative roles 
in these tivo logotypes. In the 
GEF logo, the dark blue of the 
color field feels stable and per- 
sonable; the more vivid, lighter 
blue field in the Utopia logo is 
energetic and cool The color 
break in the GEF logo creates a 
recognizable flag; in the Utopia 
logo, the color break enhances 
the lunar quality of the Oform. 

MADE IN SPACE, INC. 

UNITED STATES [TOP] 

RAIDY PRINTING GROUP LEBANON 
[BOTTOM] 
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Sunday, May 14,2006 
7:30 PM * Penelman Theater 




1 1 SC«CJ L'CIAKJUCIDFI 
-TiNTn 



PI- 



ilaBelpmia 

VDimi ORCMESTRA 
ANNUAL FESTIVAL 



CONCERT 






These two posters exemplify the different characteris- 
tics that define a color’s identity and quality. The red 
poster is warm in temperature, darker in value, and 
more intense or saturated than the violet poster — 
which is cool in temperature and lighter in value. 

PAONE DESIGN ASSOCIATES UNITED STATES 




Color in typography is highly 
effective in enhancing spatial 
relationships, as well as creat- 
ing relationships between text 
and image. In this brochure 
spread, the warm golden type 
helps push the type closer to the 
spatial position of the mantis 
but contrasts with the cool 
violet tones of the beetle, help- 
ing it to optically advance in 
space. CAROLYN CALLES/THE ART 
INSTITUTE, ORANGE COUNTY 
UNITED STATES 
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THE IDENTITY OF COLOR 



Hue This term refers to the identity of 
a color — red, violet, orange, and so on. 
This identity is the result of how we per- 
ceive light being reflected from objects 
at particular frequencies. When we see a 
green car, what wehe seeing isn’t a car 
that is actually green; we’re seeing light 
waves reflected off the car at a very specific 
frequency while all other frequencies are 
absorbed. Of color’s four intrinsic attri- 
butes, the perception of hue is the most 



absolute: we see a color as red or blue, 
for example. But all color perception is 
relative, meaning that a color’s identity is 
really knowable only when there’s another 
color adjacent with which it can be com- 
pared. Some hues we are able to perceive 
are absolutes of a sort, what we call the 
primary colors. These colors — red, blue, 
and yellow — are as different from each 
other in terms of their frequency as can be 
perceived by the human eye. Even a slight 



change in frequency in any one of the pri- 
mary colors will cause the eye to perceive 
that it has shifted slightly toward one of 
the other primary colors. 




When light is split by a prism, 
the separate wavelengths are 
perceived as individual colors. 
The same is true of light that 
is reflected by an object: the ma- 
terial of the object absorbs some 
wavelengths and reflects others; 
the reflected wavelengths are 
what cause us to understand an 
object to have a particular hue. 



TEAM ifjL 1 
AMSTERDAM 



i|RTIARY 



The primary colors of an addi- 
tive system (in which all colors 
mix together to create white) 
are red, blue, and green. These 
wavelengths are as different from 
each other in frequency as can be 
discerned by the rods and cones 
in the human optical system. 

The secondary colors in an addi- 
tive system — orange, green, 
and violet — represent shifts in 
frequency toward one primary 
color or another. The tertiary 
colors are still smaller shifts per- 
ceptible between the secondary 
colors and their parent primaries. 




PRIMARY 




Although this brochure cover’s colorfulforms exhibit 
changes in their relative lightness and darkness, their 
color logic is mostly about hue: differences between 
elements that appear very clearly as blue, green, red, 
orange, and yellow, staynice Netherlands 
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Hue defines the essential 
identity of a color, based on 
its wavelength: yellow 
versus violet, for example. 



Basic hue identity is relative: 
both of the swatches above 
are red, but once adjacent, 
distinctions in temperature 
and value may be made. 



Even when altered in value 
(top) and saturation (bot- 
tom), a hue still retains its 
essential identity (in this 
case, blue). 



When we are presented with a light 
frequency between those of two primary 
colors, we perceive a hue that evenly mixes 
them. These hues are the secondary colors: 
between red and yellow is the frequency 
perceived as orange; between yellow and 
blue, green; and between blue and red, 
violet. Further intermixing produces the 
tertiary hues: red orange, orange-yellow, 
yellow-green, blue-green, blue-violet, and 
violet-red. 




The primary text in this ad changes in hue hut gener- 
ally maintains similar value and intensity. Since hue is 
tied intrinsically to the perception of temperature, that 
variable also changes, people design united states 




Red-orange and red-violet are loosely analogous, ap- 
pearing on either side of red on the color wheel. The red 
component makes both colors feel a little passionate; 
the orange component adds adventure or risk; the violet 
component adds mystery and a touch of sensuality. 
AMES BROS. UNITED STATES 
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THE IDENTITY OF COLOR 



Saturation The color’s saturation describes 
its intensity or brilliance. A saturated color 
is very intense or vibrant. Colors that are 
dull are said to be desaturated; colors in 
which almost no hue is visible — such as a 
warm gray or a very dull brown — are said 
to be neutral. As with hue, the apparent 
saturation of a color will change if it can 
be compared to an adjacent color. 




Intensely saturated versions of the primary colors — magenta, 
cyan, and yellow — provide a hold experience in this film poster. 
GERILYN HISIGER/PARSONS SCHOOL OF DESIGN UNITED STATES 




The same hue seen in its 
pure, or saturated state (top) 
and desaturated or neutral- 
ized (bottom). 



In their purest, or most 
saturated, states, some hue 
are yet intrinsically more or 
less saturated than others. 
Yellow is intrinsically more 
saturated than other hues. 



Changing a hue's value 
typically diminishes its 
saturation. 




Photographs of elegantly styled dishes define layout colors in this cookbook. 
Here, the dish’s primary color is yellow — as are the background colors of the 
pages and text elements, simply desaturated to different degrees, sang zhang/ 

PARSONS SCHOOL OF DESIGN UNITED STATES 
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Bringing together hues that are as different 
from each other in frequency as possible, 
meaning closer to either of the opposing 
primaries, will cause the intensity of both 
colors to increase dramatically. This effect 
is even more pronounced if the amount of 
the two colors is very different; the color 
present in a smaller amount will become 
much more intense against a large field 
of the second color. Interestingly, a small 
amount of a desaturated — even neutral — 
color, presented against a large field of 



another color, will appear to gain in in- 
tensity and shift hue toward the opposite 
end of the spectrum. Of equal interest is 
the effect of value on saturation. As a pure, 
saturated hue is lightened or darkened, its 
apparent saturation will diminish. 



The value of the field on which 
a color sits also will affect its 
apparent intensity. For example, 
on a white background, primary 
yellow will appear somewhat less 
intense — ^white is the ultimate 
in saturation — but on a black 
background, the same yellow 
will become extremely intense. 
Against a middle value of gray, 
the yellow decreases in satura- 
tion unless the surrounding 
value is similar. 






The background of this hook cover is darker hut less 
saturated than the type, which is lighter and more 
saturated (intense or vibrant), lsd Spain 





The apparent saturation of a 
given hue also is affected by the 
relative intensities, values, and 
temperatures of hues that sur- 
round it. Here, the same violet is 
presented against fields of varied 
intensity and value. In general, as 
the saturation of the surround- 
ing field increases or decreases, 
the violet's intensity will appear 
to do the opposite. This inverse 
relation is also true with regard to 
value (similar to what occurs with 
the yellow examples above). The 
more pronounced the tempera- 
ture difference of the surrounding 
field, relative to the violet, the 
greater the violet's intensity. 




Desaturated colors, all of a similar temperature, create 
a feeling of sophistication and repose in the splash page 
of this website, people design united states 
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THE IDENTITY OF COLOR 



Value A color’s value is its intrinsic dark- 
ness or lightness. Yellow is perceived as 
being light; violet is perceived as being 
dark. Again, it’s all relative. One color 
can be considered darker or lighter only 
compared to another. Yellow, even, appears 
darker than white, which has the lightest 
possible value of any color. An extremely 
deep blue or violet appears quite luminous 
against a maximal black, which has the 
darkest value of any color (black being 



technically the absence of any reflected 
light). Lightening the value of an intensely 
saturated hue tends to desaturate it. Dark- 
ening the value of a moderately to intensely 
saturated hue will initially intensify its 
saturation, but if the value is darkened too 
much, the hue will become less vibrant. 
Placing any color on a darker color will 
make it seem lighter, as will increasing the 
amount of a color. If you’ve ever had the 
unfortunate experience of picking out a 



paint swatch for your living room only to 
find that it’s three or four values too light 
once you paint an entire wall, you already 
know this to be true. Bringing two hues of 
the same value together, regardless of their 
relative intensities, creates an odd “bleed- 
ing” effect that messes with our ability to 
see a sharp, distinct boundary between the 
two. The more different the two hues, or 
the more similar they are in intensity, the 
more pronounced this effect becomes; 





The effect of value relationships is shown here 
in a close-in comparison of two colors of rela- 
tively similar hue and intensity; the greater 
the difference in the value of either color — or 
of the color field on which it sits — ^the greater 
the effect on relative intensity. In the lower 
example, the deeper ochre becomes more 
intense as the yellow orange lightens. 




Although the largest elements in a composition typically appear to ad- 
vance, the enormous titling element in this page spread appears to recede, 
relative to smaller elements, because its value is the same as that of the 
background, research studios united kingdom 



A simple, stark division in 
value between the upper and 
lower areas of this book cover 
layout is immediately appar- 
ent; the upper area, while 
overall light, is fluidly divided 
by very subtle changes in value. 
Similar subtlety of value shift 
also occurs in the text elements, 
helping to distinguish them as 
set in German or English. 
ANDREAS ORTAG AUSTRIA 



however, and their boundary is more difficult 
to see and seems to vibrate. 
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Absolute value identity is 
considered in terms of hues" 
similarity to a tone of black, 
which achieves the darkest 
value possible. 



Every hue has an inher- 
ently lighter or darker value, 
relative to the others in the 
visible spectrum. The pure 
hue at top is deeper in value 
than the one below. 



Saturation has an effect on 
the perception of value. Even 
though both of these colors 
are the same value relative 
to the gray strip, the more 
saturated one (top) appears 
lighter. 



at some magical intersection of hue and 
saturation, the boundary between two 
colors of the same value will be nearly 
impossible to see. Designers may exploit 
this optical vibration to great effect, but 
must be very careful when applying it 
to text — most often, it will cause small 
text to become completely illegible. 




be ^ bid ri 

frretd'il . . f 



Like a photograph that is 
considered “good/’ this drawing 
exhibits a great deal of value 
change — a full range from deep 
shadows, through a generous 
number of middle tones, up 
through a bright highlight or 
white. However, the values are 
not distributed evenly across 
the format; they progress from 
one side to another, and they 
are concentrated in specific 
places to create contrast. 

RAIDY PRINTING GROUP LEBANON 
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THE IDENTITY OF COLOR 



Temperature The temperature of a color 
is a subjective quality that is related to 
experiences. Colors considered “warm,” 
such as red or orange, remind us of heat; 
cool colors, such as green or blue, remind 
us of cold objects or environments, such 
as ice. Colors of a particular temperature 
remind us of these specific kinds of objects 
or substances because those substances 
reflect similar wavelengths of light. The 
temperature of any color will be thrown 




Warmer colors seem more aggressive and alive, while cooler colors 
seem more passive. In the right context, this contrast can convey 
a message that negates energy and, therefore, a sense of life. In this 
poster, the SOS in yellow-orange seems to call out urgently; the 
cooler blue overlapping the yellow-orange type quiets it down. 
This simple change alludes to flooding and, possibly, death. 

STEREOTYPE DESIGN UNITED STATES 



Every hue is intrinsically 
warm (such as the orange 
at top) or cool (such as the 
violet below), based on 
associations with real- 
world experience. 



Any hue may be presented 
as cool or warm; the further 
the temperature shift from 
its pure form, the more likely 
the hue will be perceived as 
a different one; this is espe- 
cially true of yellow, which 
shifts rapidly to orange or 
green, as seen above. 



Extremely desaturated neu- 
trals, even those devoid of 
any chromatic activity, may 
be distinguished by tempera- 
ture. The top, absolute gray 
(a tonality of black) appears 
to take on warmth when ad- 
jacent to a subtly cool gray, a 
desaturated blue. 




All of the illustrations on these packages are, technically speaking, 
in the red family — some are cooler, skewed toward the violet 
range, and others are warmer, skewed toward the orange range 
of the spectrum, beetroot design group Greece 
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in one direction or another if compared to 
any other color. Placing a hot red near an 
even hotter orange will make that red seem 
cool; conversely, placing a slightly cooler 
magenta next to the same hot red will sim- 
ply enhance the perception of its intrinsic 
temperature. Temperature relationships 
need not be especially dramatic to be effec- 
tive. Subtle shifts in warmth or coolness 
within a group of hues that are primarily 
blue, for example, or between a set of 




The warm, slightly desaturated orange square appears 
to advance, while the cool hlue-green pattern appears 
to recede, enhancing the separation created hy the 
translucent] acket. shinnoske, inc. japan 



neutrals, are easily seen once the colors are 
in direct juxtaposition; exercising this kind 
of control in temperature offers rich pos- 
sibilities for complexity, as well as subtlety, 
within a palette while maintaining overall 
unity among its components. 




A color's perceived temperature 
is, of course, relative; even colors 
that are commonly experienced 
as cool or warm will demonstrate 
a shift in temperature when 
juxtaposed with another hue. In 
this example, a very cool green — 
cool, that is, when next to a warm 
orange — becomes unusually hot 
when next to an icy cool blue. 




A cooler image on the left-hand page of this brochure 
spread — with blue-green and pale violet tones — con- 
trasts with the warmth of the wood in the image on the 
right-hand page. The contrast is important to help add 
interest, as both images share a repeating pattern of 
linear, curving, and angular elements, not from here 

UNITED STATES 
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CHROMATIC INTERACTION 



Color Relationships Since the fifteenth 
century, artists and scientists have been 
creating methods for organizing color 
perception in visual models. A color model 
helps a designer see these relationships for 
planning color ideas. Of these, the most 
common is the color wheel, developed 
by Albert Munsell, a British painter and 
scientist. MunselFs color wheel is a circular 
representation of hue — the differences in 
wavelength that distinguish blue from 



yellow from red — modified along two axes 
that describe the color’s darkness or light- 
ness (its value) and its relative brilliance 
(its saturation). Johannes Itten, a Bauhaus 
master at Weimar, Germany, in the 1920s, 
posited a color sphere — a three-dimension- 
al model that integrates the value scale of 
MunselFs color wheel into a globe — in his 
landmark book The Art of Color, published 
in 1961. Both models focus on hue as color’s 
defining aspect, radiating at full intensity 



around the outside of a circular form and 
decreasing in intensity toward the center. 
In Itten’ s sphere, the decrease in intensity 
toward the center of the solid globe is the 
result of mixing hues that are situated op- 
posite each other (as they are on MunselFs 
color wheel) and results in a cancelling out 
toward a neutral. These color models were 
developed to describe how color works 
with refracted light, but, for the most part, 
graphic designers work with color derived 





Relationships between colors are 
defined by their relative position 
on the Munsell color wheel — 
which actually is a set of concen- 
tric rings, like those of an onion 
slice, stacked over each other 
into a cylinder: hues are mapped, 
in their purest (most intense) 
saturation around the outer ring, 
and gradually desaturate toward 
the center; value is shown as a 
progression in the "slices" — from 
darkest (bottom slice) to lightest 
(top slice). 



GREEN 



The color sphere, developed from 
earlier models by Swiss artist 
and theorist, Johannes Itten, 
extrapolates the color wheel's flat 
"slices" into a truly volumetric 
model. Hues are mapped around 
the sphere's exterior (distin- 
guished as hemispheres — ^warm 
on one side, cool on the other); 
saturation diminshes toward the 
sphere's center; and value pro- 
gresses upward, from dark at the 
sphere's base to light at its top. 




The warm hemisphere 



The cool hemisphere 



A cross-section of the sphere, 
cut vertically between the warm 
and cool hemispheres 



A cross-section cut horizontally, 
separating the top (lighter) half 
from the lower (darker) half 
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from mixing chemical pigments — ^paint 
or inks. The relative color relationships 
described by these models, however, work 
in much the same way with mixed pig- 
ments; the difference is simply how these 
relationships are achieved in a physical 
sense. When working with inks (see page 
116), the type of ink being used contributes 
to the designer’s consideration of color re- 
lationships. If the inks being combined are 
solids, the beginning color relationships 



are much more direct and have a more 
aggressive effect on each other when added 
together; they will define the secondary 
and tertiary colors by virtue of their print- 
ing on top of each other. If color is being 
produced by a buildup of primary colors — 
as in process, or CMYK, printing — a wider 
range of colors is possible. 



It should be noted that in order for color to 
affect the perception of space — or, for that 
matter, for there to be a color relationship 
within a composition at all — there must be 
interaction between at least two hues. A 
black-and-white composition that has been 
colorized, meaning that instead of tonali- 
ties of black, all the elements are presented 
in tonalities of blue, for example, is still a 
black-and-white composition and is not 
about color. 




reah7/fs media 



web/film/video/print 



An abstracted model for additive, or light- 
based, color, forms the symbol for this media 
company’s brand signature. 

PAONE DESIGN ASSOCIATES UNITED STATES 




This color study is interesting for its examination of 
relationships between warmer and cooler colors as well 
as between analogous and complementary colors. 

DIANA HURD/CARNEGIE MELLON UNIVERSITY 

UNITED STATES 





In a subtractive color model, such 
as that which defines ink mixtures 
for printing, successive layers of 
ink result in darker, more saturated 
colors, to a point. Once the ink 
layers no longer permit a substan- 
tial amount of light to reflect from 
the printed surface, the combined 
colors become less saturated 
and eventually neutral and black. 
Subtractive color is also altered 
by the chemical makeup of the 
pigments used to color the inks: 
rather than desaturatingto atruly 
neutral gray (as with light), for 
example, a mixture of comple- 
ments will typically desaturate to a 
muddy brown. 




About Us 



Ctintne for 

Progressive 

Change 



Children and Young People 



WTiat is iTie Service? 



We atfer four types Qt services: 



Ttie developmenl and imaragefnanl of mrwvatlve Inlltatlves for 
the effective educetiCti end cere ijl chlldreri end yOvng people 
In areas al disadvarilage (sg CDI Project. Tallaght W^t) 

Ttie deaiigo ar»d dellvety of in-service iralnlcg progiammes for 
preCtilionBr$ ir eeriy childhood Cere end edccetiOh towards 

the ur’.LlL'raiOndi'lu end inir--'-— — - — ■ 



Two fundamental color 
relationships are at work to 
distinguish different areas and 
levels of content in this website: 
a huejtemperature relationship 
(yellow/warm against blue/ 
cool); and a saturation relation- 
ship (saturated = more impor- 
tant, neutral = less important). 

CONOR Si: DAVID IRELAND 
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Hue Relationships Designers can create 
interaction between different hues, 
independent of their saturation or value, 
according to where they lie on the color 
wheel. The closer together the colors ap- 
pear on the wheel, the more similar their 
optical qualities and, hence, the more 
harmonious or related. The further apart 
colors are on the wheel, the more their 
optical qualities contrast. 




This website’s mix of hues 
expresses only two hue 
relationships — an analogous 
palette of green, blue, and 
violet; and violet’s complement, 
yellow. The result is a percep- 
tion of overall unity, despite the 
initial appearance of variety. 

YOO JUNG KANG/SCHOOL OF 
VISUAL ARTS UNITED STATES 





CRANN 



The blue-green and green hues 
of this logo are analogous, 
meaning they are adjacent to 
each other on the color wheel 
and, therefore, of a similar 
wavelength. The similarity of 
analogous colors is rich and 
calming, detail design studio 

IRELAND 



Analogous Colors adjacent 
to each other on the color wheel 
are said to be analogous. Al- 
though noticeably different from 
one another, the relationship be- 
comes more about temperature 
difference. Above, for example, 
a viewer will note a collection of 
green hues of varying warmth. 



Complementary Two colors that 
appear opposite each other on 
the color wheel are complements 
of each other. Their mixture 
results in a neutral tone. With 
light, the neutral is a medium 
gray; with ink, it"s a dull brown. 



Triadic Sometimes referred 
to as split complements, a 
color triad involves three colors 
at 120-degree intervals from each 
other on the color wheel. One 
color is complementing the two 
colors equidistant from its true 
complement. 



Extension The relative volume of 
one color to another, so that each 
seems to have the same presence, 
is a relationship of extension. The 
volume of a given color needed 
to support another color as equal 
in presence depends on its wave- 



length and intensity; nearly twice 
the volume of violet is required to 
optically satisfy the presence 
of a given amount of yellow. 
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Blue-green and violet are loosely analogous, being 
separated by pure blue and blue-violet on the color 
wheel. TEMPLIN BRINK DESIGN UNITED STATES 




The yellow-orange background of this webpage is 
complementary to the blue-violet inset images, 
and is analogous to the two colors wrapped around the 
central figure, subcommunication Canada 




Complementary colors buzz 
when they get close to each 
other and neutralize each other 
when mixed. If you cover up 
the heart and blur your vision, 
you’ll perceive a less intense 
olive color where the pure red 
and green mix more evenly. 

The increase in red numbers in 
the heart area appropriately 
changes its relative intensity. 

GUNTER RAMBOW GERMANY 





Simultaneous Contrast This optical 
illusion results in a perceived change 
of one color's identity when it comes 
into contact with other colors. In 
this example, the same blue appears 
surrounded by fields of different 
colors, but its apparent hue is differ- 
ent in each case. 
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Value Relationships Regardless of their 
specific hues, the colors selected for a pal- 
ette will have relationships of darkness or 
lightness. By varying the number of jumps 
from value to value, or by how dramati- 
cally the values amng the colors change, a 
designer can create contrast and rhythm 
among darker and lighter areas — even if 
the number of hues used, or how different 
they are, is limited. 




The use of color in this poster is 
only about value — shades and 
tints of a single hue. In one way 
of thinking, this poster is essentially 
still black and white, as there is 
no true color relationship to be 
found— for there to be a color 
relationship, more than one hue 
must be present. Still, the dramatic- 
ally luminous and dimensional 
qualities of the typographic forms, 
heightened through the use of light 
and dark, is optically compelling. 
ARIANE SPANIER DESIGN GERMANY 



Progressive A sequence of 
values among colors — in either 
optically even steps or optically 
geometric steps — is considered 
progressive if the overall effect 
is perceived as one of continual 
lightening or darkening within a 
given palette. 



Analogous In a scale from 
lightest to darkest, two colors 
are considered to have analogus 
value if they exhibit the same (or 
very similar) darkness or light- 
ness, relative to each other — re- 
gardless of saturation or hue. As 
colors approach each other in 
value, the ability to distinguish 
their boundary is diminished. 



Rhythmic Extension A series 
of values, lighter and darker, is 
considered rhythmic if there are 
recognizable jumps between 
shades, relative to the extension 
or volume of each shade. The 
result is an optical proportioning 
of value similar to a spatial pro- 
portion system, but dependent 
on dark-to-light difference. 



The boundary between adjacent 
colors, as we have seen, becomes 
difficult to distinguish when they 
are the same value. The effect 
is magnified when the colors 
are complements, as well as 
when two versions of the same 
hue — one intense, the other 
desatu rated — are juxtaposed. 
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A change in value from dark to 
light among the type elements, 
culminating in the reversed 
white title, correspond to the 
value changes in the woman’s 
head in the photograph. 

RESEARCH STUDIOS UNITED 
KINGDOM 



Using a lighter value for the 
word “taxi” in this logo makes 
it feel lighter, reinforcing the 
concept “eco,” which appears 
in a deeper value. 

KROPP ASSOCIATES 

UNITED STATES 



ecctexi 

EARTH CONSCIOUS ORGANIC TAXI 








Simultaneous Contrast 

This optical illusion results in a 
perceived change of one color's 
value when it comes into contact 
with colors of differing value. The 
effect in this case is that one color 
appears to be lighter or darker, 
depending on the values of colors 
surrounding it. In this example. 



a blue of the same value appears 
surrounded by fields of different 
value, causing it to appear lighter 
or darker in turn. 



Value changes in the base blue are used to highlight im- 
portant content and clarify navigation in this website. 

SWIM DESIGN UNITED STATES 
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Saturation Relationships Saturation 
relationships may occur independently 
of hue relationships but will usually have 
an effect on value or temperature. As 
a hue is desaturated, it may appear to 
become darker adjacent to a different hue 
of greater saturation, but it may also 
appear to become cooler if the adjacent 
hue is a warm color. Grouping analogous 
hues of similar intensity, but changing 
the intensity of one, will create a rich. 



intimately harmonious palette. Grouping 
complementary hues, or split comple- 
ments, all with similar values but different 
saturations, will create a rich experience. 




Both of the featured photographs in these 
book spreads emphasize saturation as a 
primary chromatic element. The image at 
top shows a single hue (yellow) in varying 
degrees of saturation. The lower image 
shows a desaturated cool red contrasting a 
saturated warm red. jelena drobac Serbia 





Analogous Any colors, regardless 
of hue, temperature, or value, 
that exhibit the same intensity 
or brilliance, are said to exhibit 
analogous saturation. 



Diametric Opposition Similar to 
hue complements, but expressed 
in terms of saturation, this 
relationship concerns the juxta- 
position of the most intense and 
almost completely desaturated 
versions of the same hue. The 
result of this kind of pairing 
is that while the desaturated 
component retains its base hue. 



its complement appears to be 
present because of what is called 
the "after-image" effect — an 
optical illusion in which the eye 
is stimulated by the saturated 
color so much that it triggers the 
perception of a "phantom" of its 
complement. 



Extension Juxtapositions of two 
or more colors of similar intensity, 
but in different volumes, create 
effects of simultaneous contrast 
and after-image. Juxtaposing a 
small volume of a desaturated 
color with a large volume of an 
intensely saturated color creates 
hue-shifting; the intense volume 
acts on the desaturated color to 
skew it toward the intense color's 
complement. 




Split Opposition The most 
intense version of a given color 
in relation to the nearly desatu- 
rated versions of its split comple- 
ments creates a relationship of 
split opposition. The split rela- 
tionship can also occur between 
the desaturated hue and the 
most intense versions of its 
split complements. 
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CREATIVE 



T 



The effect of diametric opposition 
occurs here; the more intense 
squares in this logo (T, Ej cause 
the viewer to see the complement 
in the desaturated squares. Look- 
ing at the T and E tiles will cause 
the others to appear greenish. 

DROTZ DESIGN UNITED STATES 





The pink of the letterform, 
whose value is also lighter, 
is less saturated than the red 
droplet, enhancing its vitality 
and symbolic quality. 

LSD SPAIN 



Phil 

Valentine 



BI2SIS5BSBQQSSI 

BSSS^SOQBI 
gQEaEISBI 




TAX 

REVOLT 



The idea of extension is 
manipulatedfor this hook cover. 
The background yellow is rela- 
tively intense, more so than the 
medium gray of the title type; 
the effect of extension renders 
the type slightly bluish or violet, 
the complement of yellow. At 
the same time, the red elements 
are intensified through their 
analogous relationship — in 
hue and saturation — with the 
background. 

RED CANOE UNITED STATES 




A progression in value and saturationfrom less intense 
to more intense imparts rhythm and movement to the 
rigidly grid-shaped typography, voice Australia 




Simultaneous Contrast With 
regard to saturation, this optical 
illusion results in the perceived 
change of a color's intensity when 
it appears adjacent to colors 
whose intensity changes. In this 
example, the same blue-green 
appears surrounded by fields of 
different saturation, appearing 
more saturated in some contexts 
and less saturated in others. 
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Temperature Relationships Designers 
can establish relationships within a color 
palette based on relative temperature. 
Grouping colors with similar temperature, 
together with one or two variations on the 
same hues that are warmer or cooler — for 
example, a cool green, blue, and violet with 
a warmer green — can generate enormous 
possibilities for combining the colors 
while maintaining a tightly- controlled 
color environment. 



Temperature relationships 
tie together each page of 
this magazine spread (note 
the locations of the warmer 
green elements) and separate 
elements in the hierarchy. 

ADAMSMORIOKA UNITED STATES 




Looks 



i 





Closed Extremely subtle, yet 
still perceptible, analogous shifts 
in temperature among a set of 
colors that, nonetheless, retain 
the same hue identity. Value and 
saturation changes of the same 
pure hue may accomplish this 
relationship. 



Analogous Any sequence of 
colors that is adjacent on the 
color wheel so long as they are 
similarly warm or cool: red/ 
orange/yellow, for example, or 
yellow/yellow-green/green, but 
not orange/yellow/green. 



Progressive An analogous group- 
ing in which temperature makes 
a markedly stepped transition, 
color by color, from cooler to 
warmer or vice versa. 



Extension Between two colors 
sharing intensity and value, 
differences in volume will have 
the effect of changing the 
perception of their relative 
temperature. If two colors are 



both relatively dose to each other 
in temperature, the one given 
in smaller volume will appear to 
shift temperature away from that 
given in greater volume. 
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muLTipano 



The analogous shift in tem- 
perature — added warmth that 
transforms a hlue-green into 
green — not only adds visual 
interest, hut evokes a sense of 
sky and landscape. 

COBRA NORWAY 



Each stroke of the M symbol 
becomes progressively cooler; 
the full logotype is the coolest. 
As green becomes cooler and 
deeper, it communicates less 
about refreshment and more 
about economic growth and 
stability. jELEN A drobac Serbia 



An analagous hue change — here, for 
example, orange and red — is, for all intents 
and purposes, really a change in tempera- 
ture. The orange is warmer than the red. 

UMBRELLA DESIGN INDIA 



Saraswat 

Bank 



So Ready 
to Pop 



A relatively subtle temperature difference between two red hues 
of analogous value provides enough visual separation between 
background field, foreground image, and type in this LP sleeve for 
a local Indie band — whose music draws upon psychedelic and 
ig6os underground music genres, timothy samara united states 




gfiii Rt The GraEiK Space /j. 



August Vr I ISDii s Ca-ntury Cycle 

presented by TEie SrficneSjHce 
atWHYCandWQXS ' 

. ^ in partnership with th e August Wilspn Esta^||^ 
W August 56 -Septembefzs 



This poster is printed in three 
ink colors, all of which could 
he characterized as cool if seen 
independently: a green-blue, a 
muted red violet, and a muted 
violet. In the context of the 
green-blue, however, the red 
violet (partly because it is 
desaturated) is perceived as a 
warm color. Helena wang/ 

PARSONS SCHOOL OF DESIGN 

UNITED states 




Simultaneous Contrast This opti- 
cal illusion affects the apparent 
temperature of a color in much 
the same way it affects its hue, 
value, or saturation. A given color 
will appear warmer when situated 
against cooler colors but cooler 
when against warmer colors. In 
this example, the same green 



appears surrounded by fields of 
different warmth and coolness; 
the result is a corresponding 
change in the green's perceived 
warmth or coolness, in turn. 
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Color: Form and Space Colors exhibit a 
number of spatial properties; their relative 
temperatures, values, and saturations, in 
combination, will cause the forms to which 
they are applied to occupy an apparent 
foreground, middle-ground, or back- 
ground position in illusory space. Of the 
primary colors (in their pure states), blue 
appears to recede and yellow to advance, 
but red appears to sit statically at a middle 
depth within space. In general, against a 



white field, warm colors appear to advance 
into the foreground, and cool colors ap- 
pear to recede; colors of darker value — or 
of greater intensity — appear to advance, 
while colors of lighter value — and those of 
lesser intensity — appear to recede. 



These basic relationships will change, 
however, once the field, or negative space, 
also takes on a color. In such a case, the 
relative value, temperature, and saturation 
of the field will appear to draw those form 
elements whose values or temperatures are 
analogous to it — ^whether light in value or 
dark, warm or cool, saturated or desaturat- 
ed — closer to a background position; those 
form elements whose values, temperatures, 
or saturations contrast those of the field 




Our optical system (eyes and 
brain) perceive the three primary 
colors as existing at different 
depths in space, a function of 
how our brains interpret the 
wavelengths of these colors. Red 
appears stationary at a middle 
distance and seems to sit on 
the surface of the picture plane, 
neither in front of nor behind it. 
Blue appears to recede behind 
the picture plane, while yellow 
appears to advance. 





The designers of these page spreads play with the 
spatial properties of color in dramatic ways. In the top 
spread, colors that are cooler or more neutral act as ex- 
pected — receding against warmer hues that advance. 
In the bottom spread, however, the cooler magenta hue 
appears to advance over the warmer yellow type due to 
its greater saturation, sea united kingdom 
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will appear to advance into the foreground. 
Given this possibility, therefore, it’s entirely 
possible to cause warmly colored forms 
to fall into deep space and cool- colored 
forms to move into the foreground — if, for 
example, the field is itself a warm color. 

The volume of a given color present in a 
particular element, relative to its surround- 
ing environment, will also have an effect 
on its apparent spatial position, as well as 
its overall value and intensity. 



Consider, again, that colorizing a black- 
and-white composition will introduce 
no difference in the spatial relationships 
among the elements as they already exist, 
as defined by their absolute values. It is 
only through the interaction of two hues 
or more that applying color will add new 
kinds of perceived spatial interaction. 




The amount of color that can 
be perceived — and its intensity 
and value — are all affected by 
volume. The orange of the narrow 
line appears darker and less 
intense against the white field of 
the page than either the thicker 
line or the larger square. The 
opposite is true when the same 
elements cross over a dark field. 




Each color — blue, red, and yellow — assumes a place in 
space: blue recedes, red stays in the middle, and yellow 
advances. In this case, the application of color enhances 
the desired spatial location of each element. 

THOMAS CSANO CANADA 




Colors of similar value will 
appear to cluster together into 
one form, as do the grayish and 
olive green areas at the upper 
left of this study. Because their 
values are similar, the bound- 
ary between them appears less 
pronounced than those between 
other areas whose values are 
much different, even if their 
intensities are also very dif- 
ferent. Note the relative lack 
of separation between the 
desaturated orange and light 
gray at the lower right. 

JROSS DESIGN UNITED STATES 
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Color and Space Re: Visual Hierarchy 

Applying color to a composition will have 
an immediate effect on hierarchy, the 
relative order of importance of the forms 
in space. The intrinsic relationships in a 
black-and-white composition might be 
exaggerated through the application of 
chromatic color or made purposely 
ambiguous. Color distinctions can greatly 
enhance the perception of spatial depth 
and force greater separation between the 



hierarchic levels. For example, if an element 
at the top of a hierarchy is set in a deep, 
vibrant orange-red, while secondary forms 
are colored a cool gray, these two levels of 
the hierarchy will be separated visually 
to a much greater degree. Although the val- 
ues of the colors are similar, the saturated 
orange form will advance in space, and the 
cool gray one will recede. The application 
of color to the ground within a composi- 
tion can further enhance the hierarchy. 



A form in one color, set on a field of another 
color, will join closely with it or separate 
aggressively, depending on their color rela- 
tionship. If the colors of foreground and 
background elements are related, the ele- 
ments will occupy a similar spatial depth. If 
they are complementary in nature, the two 
will occupy very different spatial depths. 







The result of color's appearance 
at different planar locations can 
have a tremendous impact on the 
perceived depth of forms in space 
and, consequently, on the order in 
which each form presents itself: 
the visual hierarchy. In this study, 
each form element — regardless 
of size or arrangement — is made 
to register in the foreground, then 
the middle ground, and then the 
background of the composition, 
merely by alternating the element 
to which each color is applied. 

The effect becomes even more 
dramatic when the background 
participates in the color swap. 





A black-and-white composition 
showing a major, two level hier- 
archy — as well as subhierarchies 
within — acts as a guidepost 
for a designer's application of 
color. A strong complementary 
relationship in the palette acts 
first to emphasize the top level of 



the hierarchy. This fundamental 
color contrast exaggerates the 
already dramatic distinction 
accomplished by size change and, 
being so strong, supersedes the 
contrasts that occur within the 
secondary level — all constrained 
within analogous relationships of 
hue and saturation. 
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A designer, therefore, must approach the 
application of color to elements within a 
visual hierarchy with the same sensitivity 
to overall difference (contrast) between 
hierarchic levels as he or she would the 
basic aspects of compositional contrast. 
The greatest degree of color contrast must 
be given to the elements at the top of the 
hierarchy, relative to the kinds and degrees 
of color contrast applied to the elements at 
the secondary and tertiary levels. The 



most effective way of successfully ensur- 
ing that this occurs is to first establish 
the composition’s hierarchy in black and 
white. This allows the designer to under- 
stand the complexities of the hierarchic 
levels and the degrees of contrast needed 
to separate them (as well as those contrasts 
that are present within each level) without 
having to consider the wild variables that 
color will inevitably introduce. With the 
hierarchic distinctions clear in black and 



white, the designer creates a kind of refer- 
ence map for assigning color relationships: 
What kind of hue/temperature/value/satu- 
ration qualities, together, will add to these 
distinctions, already in place? 





Differences in temperature 
between the primary hues of 
major elements in this ad — the 
cool violet and the warm red — 
enhance the hierarchy already 
established by value. 

TIMOTHY SAMARA UNITED STATES 



The spatial difference between 
the squares in this website 
creates hierarchy: The lighter 
squares advance and so become 
the more important, or sequen- 
tially primary , elements in 
the navigation. 

STUDIO BLUE UNITED STATES 




It’s interesting to compare the effect of different color combina- 
tions on the same hierarchy in different instances. Note how the 
rectangular label element, in particular, appears to change in both 
apparent spatial position and emphasis relative to other elements 
in this system of packages, louise fili ltd. united states 
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COLOR SYSTEMS 



Color Logic: Defining a Palette Just as 
it’s important for a designer to define a 
clear, unified form language and composi- 
tional idea — and one that includes contrast 
among these variables — so too must a 
designer establish an overall logic that gov- 
erns the color within a project. This idea of 
color logic is more commonly referred to 
as a “palette,” or a specific combination of 
hues that interact in specific relationships 
of value, temperature, and saturation. 



The first direction a designer may pursue 
in developing a color palette for a project 
is that of optical interaction. Creating a 
rich palette depends on combining colors 
that can be clearly distinguished from each 
other but that also share some unifying 
optical relationships. Because of the strong 
opposition of complements, palettes based 
on this relationship tend to be the most 
optically dynamic — that is, cells in the eye 
are stimulated more aggressively, and the 



brain is provoked into greater activity as 
a result. Analogous colors, by their very 
similarity, create more complex, but less 
varied, palettes. Using such a basic rela- 
tionship as a starting point guarantees a 
viewer’s clear perception of a color idea; the 
designer may opt to maintain its simplicity, 
or introduce complexity — adjusting the 
value or intensity differences between the 
base colors, or adding colors that support 
and expand their relationship. 



The process of defining a palette 
can begin very simply: choosing 
colors for their optical relation- 
ship — in this case, a pair of 
complements — because their 
interaction is so strong (top). 
Adjusting the relative values of 
the complements creates greater 
contrast without disturbing 
the clarity of the relationship 
(bottom). 



Seeking a richer experience, the 
designer may shift the tempera- 
ture of one or both complements, 
maintaining the essential rela- 
tionship but skewing it slightly. 



Altering the intensities of one 
or both introduces yet greater 
richness without sacrificing the 
fundamental logic of the palette. 



The addition of a neutral version 
of one of the complements 
expands the palette; a second 
version of the neutral, lighter 
in value, introduces greater 
variation. 



To this already complex mix, the 
designer lastly adds the analog 
of one of the base complements, 
adjusting its value and intensity 
to correspond more closely to one 
of the neutrals. 



Each of these two ads, part 
of a campaign promoting a 
newspaper, presents a specific, 
focused palette of hues — and a 
specific set of hue, temperature, 
and saturation relationships. 
The ad at far left shows an 
analogous palette of reds and 
yellows, with greater contrast 
in saturation and value. The 
ad at near left shows a primary 
palette — a triadic relation- 
ship — of blue, red, and yellow, 
with overall diminished satura- 
tion and less contrast in value. 

UMBRELLA DESIGN INDIA 
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Color, of course, can also mean something. 
Very often, that meaning is tied to associa- 
tions we make between colors and objects 
or environments — but colors also evoke 
intangible feelings, whether by associa- 
tion or by the biological effects resulting 
from their perception. Further, colors carry 
cultural or social meanings, related to their 
use in religious ceremonies or iconogra- 
phy, or in heraldry, in flags, or historically 
in clothing or art. 



Color is very effective for coding — that is, 
for identifying conceptual relationships 
in a hierarchy, sections in publications, or 
counterparts in a line of products. When 
using color this way, the designer’s first 
concern must be the needs of the audience 
in terms of understanding how the coding 
relates the parts to each other. If the project 
is a packaging system, for instance, are all 
the products being packaged remarkably 
different or does each represent a grade or 



level? Is there one family of products, or 
are there several related lines, each with its 
own subproducts? The answers to ques- 
tions such as these will help determine the 
complexity that the color coding must ad- 
dress and, therefore, how it will be useful 
to the audience. 




The designers of this hook cover use a palette of disparate hues — 
red, green, blue, and orange — organized as pairs of complements. 

THINK STUDIO UNITED STATES 



Working with richly colored photography can he inspi- 
rational for designers looking to establish a palette for 
a project. In this hook about Scandinavian textiles, the 
designer has isolated a blue-violet hue that isn’t literally 
to be found in the image, but is clearly related to the im- 
age’s analogous colors. The designer followed this strategy 
for each section opening spread, yoo jung kang/school 

OF VISUAL ARTS UNITED STATES 
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Basic Optical Choices Establishing rich- 
ness and flexibility in a palette is always 
important. Still, the palette must exhibit a 
clearly recognizable logic. This very often 
depends on limiting the number of hues 
and their interactions; as with form logic, 
composition, and hierachy, simpler is 
usually better. Grounding the palette in a 
fundamental hue relationship — analogous, 
complementary, or triadic — is a great place 
to start. If a two- or three-hue palette seems 



too limiting, an effective strategy is to 
develop a family of a few hues, whose in- 
teractions are constrained within a limited 
set of variables — only varying intensity, for 
example, while saturation among the hues 
remains constant — and swap the colors 
among the various parts of the project. 
Varying only one aspect of the palette cre- 
ates the most clearly recognizable logic or 
system; altering two variables within the 
system adds complexity (and, of course. 



the possibility that the logic will become 
diluted or unrecognizable). Varying the ex- 
tension, or the volume of each component 
in different combinations, can clarify the 
system while providing the flexibility to 
vary color impression on alternating pages 
within a website, to distinguish elements 
in a line of products, or to create a family 
of publications, all unique in tone yet 
clearly interrelated. 




Color studies improve understanding of color in a deeper 
way than simply selecting colors strictly for a project. 
Each study pits relationships of value and intensity 
against the extension of colors of varying temperatures. 

JROSS DESIGN UNITED STATES 



4,3 




This page from an identity manual shows how colors from 
the supporting color palette can be combined with the 
primary corporate color in the system, the medium-value 
blue. The supporting colors are strictly controlled so that 
the corporate blue is always the deepest and most intense. 
STUDIO INTERNATIONAL CROATIA 




The color contrasts in this advertising photograph are 
limited primarily to two variables — temperature and 
value — while overall the hues and relative saturation 
of its elements are very similar, nam japan 
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SINGLE-VARIABLE SYSTEMS 




Value Hue, saturation, and temperature analogous 




Temperature Hue, saturation, and value analogous 



MULTIPLE-VARIABLE SYSTEMS 




Hue and Value Saturation and temperature analogous 




Hue and Temperature Value and saturation analogous 




Temperature and Value Hue and saturation analogous 




Temperature and Saturation Hue and value analogous 




Saturation and Value Hue and temperature analogous 



A simple proportional system 
is shown here as the basis for 
different color-coding relation- 
ships. The intervals within the 



composition remain the same 
throughout; the criteria for the 
coding system changes from se- 
ries to series while, within a single 



series, the color components 
alternate position among the 
proportional intervals. 
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Limited Color Systems Using only three, or 
even two, colors can be the foundation of a 
surprisingly rich color language, whether 
used literally by printing in only two ink 
colors or limiting oneself in process-color 
(CMYK ) print projects and digital (screen- 
or light-based) projects — ^where all colors, 
theoretically, are available. While a great 
number of projects call for full-color im- 
agery, limiting the palette always creates a 
more recognizable and, therefore, more 



memorable, experience. In printed matter, 
using only two “spot” color inks need not 
be limited to small-run or low-budget 
projects; a palette of even two thoughtfuUy- 
selected colors may communicate just as 
powerfully and further unify materials. 
This approach is particularly useful for 
branding, where the interrelation of inks 
can be used to clarify different publications 
in a literature system while reinforcing the 
identity of the brand. 



When working with such a limited palette, 
choosing colors with dynamic chromatic 
interaction is of greatest concern: Without 
as many options, the designer must get 
as much flexibility as possible from the 
palette’s two or three components. Choos- 
ing two complements as counterparts, for 
example, is an intuitive first possibility. 
Their complementary nature need not be 
exact; skewing this relationship can create 
equally dynamic combinations. Even an 




Pure Complement Complement 

Same value, 
saturation shift 



With a particular green as a starting point, 
different combinations with a succession of 
alternate counterparts create a variety of 
interesting possibilities. Each combination's 
specificity results in a clearly recognizable 
visual logic, especially useful for branding 
projects where color impression plays a 
dramatic role in brand memorability. 




Near Complement Near Complement 

Cool Warm 




Near Complement Split Complement 

Saturation and 
value shifts 




Analogous Analogous 

Same saturation Different saturation 




Analogous Analogous 

Same value Different value 




Analogous Analogous 

Temperature shift: Temperature shift: 

cool warm 





fMge tntnoduianry lorem ipwm 

tit racuci:tiTuit cbl nonucd oitAniia ctt. 

dcilf^r HUEnK oonsoctiiuGT dJi in qujcociis 

wi HitiL Lumii ipiuni dulur litainct luinELtL ddiiiKLng 
elir in |lf»ri4i aH »n]ii[ dffiii aLiT^m ivh». 

Liinu-Tlilwr aJlajj^ing c|j| in 
gfnrin ltiu cfldu ad Qinr. T/iHm ijiaim dfdnT XLEam^i. 



By limiting the value, hue, and intensity contrasts among vuarm-toned 
backgrounds and supporting details, the designer gives emphasis to full- 
color images and navigation while retaining a rich, textural experience 
in this website, timothy samara [for lexicon graphics] united states 




Simply replacing black ink with 
ink of another color — even in 
a one-color job — can give an 
extra punch to an otherwise 
mundane project. 
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analogous combination — a hot green and a within a hierarchy. In printing, fewer inks 
cooler, bluer-green, for instance — can pro- means fewer printing plates and less time 

vide tremendous opportunities, especially making technical adjustments, resulting in 
if their values and/or intensities are radi- cost savings for the client. 



cally different. Substantially limiting the 
color palette has some practical, as well as 
visual, benefits. In a digital environment, 
limiting the palette can help ease the effect 
of light on tiring the eyes; it also allows the 
designer to more clearly designate ele- 
ments as interactive or noninteractive 





Overlapping spot colors creates a rich color interaction among typographic 
and graphic elements in this detail of a financial report, una [Amsterdam] 

DESIGNERS NETHERLANDS 




Most printing inks are translu- 
cent, so a designer has the 
option not only to print each ink 
at full strength — or tinting them 
to lighten their values — but also 
to print the inks on top of each 
other, either at full strength or in 
combinations of tints. Printing 
one ink on top of another is called 
"surprinting," and creates new 
colors because of their overlap. 
Such new colors will vary in hue, 
saturation, and value, depending 
on the base ink colors selected; 
usually the resulting third color 
(and tinted variations) will be 
darker and less saturated. 



If the base inks are very intense or 
pure, however, the surprint color 
will also be relatively intense. 
Choose two (or three) colors with 
value and saturation as consider- 
ations. The deeper, overall, and 
the closer the inks are in value 
and, the more saturated they 
are to begin with, the wider the 
range of possible combinations, 
and the greater their potential 
contrast. 




Surprinting afield of red ink on 
top of found, make-ready sheets 
means budget-conscious pro- 
duction with interesting visual 
effects in this poster. The ink’s 
transparency allows a haze of 
the surprinted image to show 
through. The result is that 
positive and negative space 
become more ambiguous. The 
red bar becomes fiat against 
the photographs, but the 
reversed-out type seems to come 
forward, as does its positive 
repetition, below. Although the 
photographs seem fiat toward 
the top, they seem to drop into 
a deeper space down below, as 
they contrast the fiat, linear 
quality of the script type. 

BRETT YASKO UNITED STATES 
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Limited Palettes in Photographic Images 

Photographic images or illustrations with 
varied tonality are excellent material with 
which to explore ink coloration: An image 
might be printed in one, two, three, or 
more spot colors, with different portions of 
the image’s tonal range acted upon by the 
inks at different levels. Such options give 
the designer an opportunity to customize 
images for a client, emich the dialogue 
of color among images, type, and other 



graphic elements, and to bring images into 
closer visual alignment with brand-related 
color messages. Even when full-color pho- 
tography is not only available as an option, 
but desirable, limiting the palette within 
the imagery will help it integrate with the 
palette applied to nonphotographic forms 
and typography — such limitation can 
help focus attention on the most important 
components of the image’s subject or em- 
phasize important details. If the designer 



is lucky enough to have a budget that 
allows for commissioning original photog- 
raphy, he or she may art direct the 
photographer’s use of lighting, props, 
backgrounds, and isolation of content in 
the frame to control the image’s palette. 

A second option is to manipulate a photo- 
graph’s native color using software to 
accomplish the same goal — for example, 
saturating the yellow components of 
an important subject in the foreground 




Color Halftone Also called a 
monotone, an image printed 
using a single ink color is called a 
color halftone. The top image is 
printed directly on a white field; 
in the bottom image, the color 
halftone is shown crossing over a 
supporting color, which changes 
the appearance of the halftone's 
color. 




Duotone When an image is 
printed using two ink colors, the 
result is a duotone. The image 
at the top is printed using two 
similar color inks to enhance its 
overall tonal range; in the middle 
example, the image is printed 
using two ink colors that are 
very different. 




By using image-manipulation 
software, the amount of a given 
ink color applied to specific 
tonal ranges in an image can be 
adjusted. In this example, the 
two colors used in the duotone 
are distributed differently. In 
the top image, color one has 
been pushed toward the shadow 
range; in the bottom image. Similar to duotoning or tritoning 

color one has been pushed spot-color printing, an image 

toward the highlight range. colorized or toned overall 

in four-color process, or CMYK, 
printing — called quadtoning. Be- 
cause the image is being produced 
using the four process colors (cyan, 
magenta, yellow, and black), the 
possible color variation within a 
single image is endless, as indicated 
in this example. Different images 
within the same project, of course, 
can be quadtoned in different ways. 




Similar to a duotone, a tritone 
results from printing an image 
using three different ink colors, 
shown in the bottom-most 
image, above. 
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and, subsequently, adjusting the color 
balance in surrounding areas to become 
cooler, even more violet, overall (skewing 
the tonality toward the yellow subject’s 
complement, perhaps); the designer might 
further desaturate some features, or dimin- 
ish their value contrast, to further empha- 
size the subject focus. That said, a designer 
may opt to completely change the color 
balance within a photograph for concep- 
tual or formal effect: Who is to say that a 



photographic image must present the 
empirical (naturalistic) color as it appeared 
in nature? If the information the viewer 
needs from the subject doesn’t depend on 
naturalistic color, radically altering the 
color of photographic images can accom- 
plish a great deal. 



iiflpiwcii ty the uFiTJIn 

ofruniFfjnit 



injpimfbfiht rHIm of 
Siinnj ofiJ Tutoiny 



jijf fWfy rAejfTWKWt 
cU'.itvi if 



FRENCH COUNTRY 



MED ITE RRAN E AN 






A three-color palette not only 
unifies the components in this 
literature system, it allows the 
designer to diferentiate differ- 
ent product offerings and still 
reinforce the core identity of 
the brand. The signature (logo) 
retains its color identity, and 
the components all seem intrin- 
sically related to it, as well as 
to each other. 

TIMOTHY SAMARA UNITED STATES 






When styling a photograph, 
designers may make purposeful 
decisions about the coloration 
of propping, details, and light- 
ing, in response to the subject’s 
empirical color. The sandwiches 
in this photograph have been 
embellished with violet flow- 
ers and green leaves and shot 
against a cool, yet neutral, 
background. This affects the 
image’s mood and establishes 
more specific chromatic inter- 
action with the typography’s 
color. MICHELLE LIV/ 

PARSONS SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
UNITED STATES 
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Color Stories: Coding with Color Within 
a complex visual environment, color 
can help distinguish different kinds of 
information, as well as create relation- 
ships among components or editions of 
a publication. A designer might develop, 
for example, a palette for graphic and 
typographic elements that helps readers 
distinguish between specific text compo- 
nents (headlines, subheads, and body) 
or between sections of information. 



Or, a designer might use a general palette 
for all elements that is based on the color or 
thematic content of photographs. Perhaps, 
this palette has a consistent base, like a 
selection of warm neutrals that remains 
constant, while accent colors change. 



To be effective, color coding must be easily 
identifiable and, therefore, relatively simple. 
Using more colors for coding creates 
confusion, as the viewer is forced to try 
to remember which color relates to which 
information. Color coding within a related 
set of hues — a deep blue, an aqua blue, and 
a green, for example — can help distinguish 
subcategories of information within an 
overall grouping but also ensure that the 
viewer is able to perceive the differences 




Colors used to code a family of 
items need to be easily distin- 
guished from each other. Triads, 
as well as large jumps in value or 
saturation within an analogous 
set, achieve this goal. 




Within a relatively close-in analo- 
gous coding palette, an accent 
enriches the color language. For 
families of more than three items 
or levels, consider joining related 
palettes, especially if they will 
help identify subgroupings. 




Changing the relative extension 
of a coding palette's component 
hues can add needed complexity 
if the number of items or levels is 
great. Reverse the proportional 
relationship between bases and 
accents to double the number of 
items that can be coded within 
the family while maintaining a 
close-in family. 



Joshua Braun 





Groupings of analogous colors 
provide aflexible, yet very consis- 
tent, system for color coding in 
this packaging system. Each wrap- 
per uses two analogous colors to 
identify its specific product in the 
system — hlue-violet and aqua, red 
and yellow-orange, violet-red and 
orange — and each item’s base color 
is also analogous in relation to 
each other, aid design brazil 



Chnsiopher M»ins 









In addition to the optical game created by the 
super-coarse dot screen, color relationships are 
used as part of the identity system in these busi- 
ness cards, sagmeister+walsh united states 
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between the colors. Pushing the colors far- 
ther apart in relation to each other might 
help — for example, the deep blue might be 
skewed toward the violet while yellow is 
added to the green. If the number of items 
to be coded is great — ^within an extensive 
line of products, or complex levels of infor- 
mation within a typographic hierarchy — 
creating analogous subsets within a still- 
limited palette of hues can be effective: 
for example, three analogous greens for 




one group, three analogous violets for an- 
other, and so on. Wide-ranging sets of hues 
can be unified using an accent color that 
appears throughout the coded material. 




tJ&HT, JNATEO 

'jIMniflAL MINERAL WATEft 



Each series of booklets is grouped 
in terms of a color relationship. 

At top, the grouping is by intensity 
and temperature; the bottom 
grouping is based on intensity 
and hue. Leonardo sonnoli italy 



A rich set of analogous colors is used to 
code three different beverage products while 
maintaining a clear unity between the 
products in the family. There are three 
hues, and each is a specific value. In each 
bottle’s wrapper, the three hues are swapped 
between the background and the different 
text elements; as a result, each bottle is first 
differentiated by the color of the wrapper’s 
background color, nine design Sweden 
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The Psychology of Color With color comes 
a variety of psychological messages that 
can be used to influence content — both 
imagery and the verbal meaning of typog- 
raphy. This emotional component of color 
is deeply connected to human experience at 
an instinctual and biological level. Colors 
of varying wavelengths have different 
effects on the autonomic nervous system — 
warmer colors, such as red and yellows, 
have long wavelengths, and so more energy 



is needed to process them as they enter the 
eye and brain. The accompanying rise in 
energy level and metabolic rate translates 
as arousal. Conversely, the shorter wave- 
lengths of cooler colors — such as blue, 
green, and violet — require far less energy 
to process, resulting in the slowing of our 
metabolic rate and a soothing, calming ef- 
fect. The psychological properties of color, 
however, also depend highly on a viewer’s 
culture and personal experience. 



Many cultures equate red with feelings 
of hunger, anger, or energy because red is 
closely associated with meat, blood, and 
violence. By contrast, vegetarians might 
associate the color green with hunger. In 
Western cultures, which are predominantly 
Christian, black is associated with death 
and mourning, but Hindus associate the 
color white with death. Christians associate 
white with purity or cleanliness. Because of 
the history of Western civilization, violet 



This vibrant color is among the 
most noticeable. Red stimulates 
the autonomic nervous system 
to the highest degree, invoking 
the "fight or flight" adrenaline 
response, causing us to salivate 
with hunger, or causing us to feel 
impulsive. Red evokes feelings of 
passion and arousal. 




Violet is sometimes perceived 
as compromising — but also 
as mysterious and elusive. The 
value and hue of violet greatly 
affect its communication: 
deep violets, approaching black, 
connote death; pale, cooler vio- 
lets, such as lavender, are dreamy 
and nostalgic; red-hued violets, 
such as fuchsia, are dramatic and 
energetic; plumlike hues 
are magical. 



The power of blue to calm and 
create a sense of protection 
or safety results from its short 
wavelength; its association with 
the ocean and sky account for its 
perception as solid and depend- 
able. Statistically, blue is the 
best liked of all the colors. 




With the shortest wavelength, 
green is the most relaxing color of 
the spectrum. Its association with 
nature and vegetation makes it 
feel safe. The brighter the green, 
the more youthful and energetic. 
Deeper greens suggest reliable 
economic growth. More neutral 
greens, such as olive, evoke 
earthiness. However, green, in 
the right context, can connote 
illness or decay. 



Associated with the Sun and 
warmth, yellow stimulates a 
sense of happiness. It appears 
to advance spatially in relation 
to other colors and also helps 
to enliven surrounding colors. 
Yellow encourages clear thinking 
and memory retention. A brighter, 
greener yellow can cause anxiety; 
deeper yellows evoke wealth. 




A mixture of red and yellow, 
orange engenders feelings similar 
to that of its parent colors — ^vital- 
ity and arousal (red) and warmth 
and friendliness (yellow). Orange 
appears outgoing and adventur- 
ous but may be perceived as 
slightly irresponsible. Deeper 
orange induces salivation and a 
feeling of luxury. Brighter orange 
connotes health, freshness, 
quality, and strength. As orange 
becomes more neutral, its activity 
decreases, but it retains a certain 
sophistication, becoming exotic. 



The association of brown with 
earth and wood creates a sense of 
comfort and safety. The solidity 
of the color, because of its organic 
connotation, evokes feelings of 
timelessness and lasting value. 
Brown's natural qualities are 
perceived as rugged, ecological, 
and hard working; its earthy con- 
nection connotes trustworthiness 
and durability. 




The ultimate neutral, gray may be 
perceived as noncommittal, but 
can be formal, dignified, and au- 
thoritative. Lacking the emotion 
that chroma carries, it may seem 
aloof or suggest untouchable 
wealth. Gray may be associated 
with technology, especially when 
presented as silver. It suggests 
precision, control, competence, 
sophistication, and industry. 



Unknowable and extreme, black 
is the strongest color in the 
visible spectrum. Its density and 
contrast are dominant, but it 
seems neither to recede nor to 
advance in space. Its indetermi- 
nate quality reminds viewers of 
nothingness, outer space, and, in 
Western culture, death. Its mys- 
tery is perceived as formal and 
exclusive, suggesting authority, 
superiority, and dignity. 



In a subtractive color model, 
white represents the pres- 
ence of all color wavelengths; 
in an additive model, it is the 
absence of color. Both of these 
models help form the basis for 
white's authoritative, pure, and 
all-encompassing power. As the 
mixture of all colors of light, 
it connotes spiritual wholeness 
and power. Around areas of color 
activity in a composition — espe- 
cially around black, its ultimate 
contrast — ^white appears restful, 
stately, and pure. 
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The reliahility and strength of 
brown protect the growing green 
plant. SOHYUN KIM/IOWA STATE 
UNIVERSITY UNITED STATES 



conveys authority, status, and luxury to 
members of that culture. Most cultures 
respond to blue with an association of wa- 
ter and, therefore, of life. Blue is also often 
perceived as deeply spiritual or contempla- 
tive, perhaps because of this particular 
association. Clearly, selecting a color for 
specific words in a composition can add 
meaning by linking its associations to the 
verbal message. A headline or title set in 
one color might take on additional, or 



completely different, meaning when set 
in another color. Comparing color options 
for type simultaneously helps determine 
which color may be the most appropriate 
for a given communication. 




The rooster appears in afield of friendly, dynamic 
orange. APELOiG design France 



The elegance of black and the 
passion of red unite in a rhythmic 
branding language used on shop- 
ping bags. jEONG woo kim/school 

OF VISUAL ARTS UNITED STATES 





Blue and blue-violet are cool and waterlike. In this 
poster, their calming quality represents the ocean 
as a contrast to the hectic movement of the red title. 

GUNTER RAMBOW GERMANY 
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Changing Color^ Changing Meaning 

Because color so strongly evokes emotional 
response, its effect on imagery — ^both 
abstract and representational — is of great 
concern to the designer. First, the issue 
of “local color” in subject matter — the em- 
pirical color of objects — comes into play, 
influencing emotional responses in the 
viewer. For example, a corporate executive 
in a blue suit is approachable, but in a dark 
gray suit, possibly arrogant or shady; 



wearing a striped green tie, inexperienced, 
but wearing a solid red one, commanding 
and assured. Second, manipulation of the 
overall tonal balance of an image — ^warm or 
cool, intense or dull, greenish or blueish — 
will usually skew an image’s feeling in one 
direction or another. Last, in considering 
color application to typography or abstract 
form elements, the designer must antici- 
pate the powerful directness of any associa- 
tions created for their relevance. 




In attempting to identify a form 
and thereby assign it some mean- 
ing, viewers will focus on color 
after they appreicate the form's 
shape — but the two messages 
are nearly simultaneous. As a 
result, the color message will 



exert tremendous force on 
perception. Comparing the dots 
above, guess which is being 
presented as a Sun, and which 
the Earth. 



QUIET 

QUIET 



Color forcefully changes the 
feeling of words, sometimes 
enhancing their meaning and 
sometimes opposing the meaning 
or altering it. Subdued colors, 
especially those that are cool 
or desatu rated, enhance the 



meaning of the word "quiet;" 
interestingly, the word's meaning 
is intensely appreciated when set 
in a vibrant color. 




A greenish-hlue haze transforms the upside-down 
figure into one that appears to he floating in water. 

FROST DESIGN AUSTRALIA 
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Manipulating the overall color 
or color balance of an image will 
change a viewer's feeling about 
the image's content. When the 



original image (A) is presented in 
black and white (B), it becomes 
more documentary; printed in a 
duotone of intense colors (C), the 
image takes on a surreal and 



illustrative quality; skewing the 
image's color balance makes 
it refreshing (D) or somber (E). 
These dramatic changes show the 
potential of color alteration on a 



more metaphorical or conceptual 
level, as opposed to those shown 
in the sequence below. 




This image has been manipulated 
on press by raising and lowering 
the density of the four process 
inks to correct and enhance the 
color balance and saturation: 

(A) original image; (B) cyan de- 
creased and yellow increased; (C) 



cyan increased again, yellow de- 
creased, and magenta increased; 
(D) yellow increased slightly, 
black increased. The results, 
subtle enough to be appreciated 
intellectually when compared 
side by side, nontheless improve 



the perception of the fruit's 
freshness, a desirable manipula- 
tion of feeling and message in 
this context. 




Rich sepia coloration augments 
the fragmented, historical qual- 
ity of this treated photograph; 
the deeper values add a somber, 
reflective note, thomas csano 

CANADA 




When altering the color in images 
that include people, considering 
the effect on skin tones becomes 
extremely important. While 
some color alterations will add 
energy or seem fun, others may 
unintentionally add negative 
connotations; in this example, 
the greenish toning produces 
a sickly feeling, while the blueish 
toning makes the people seem 
cold and dead. 
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Color Experience and Conventions While 
every client and project is different, the 
color language of many business sectors 
often respects convention that is usually 
tied to a given color’s common psychologi- 
cal effects: Many financial institutions, for 
instance, use blue in their communications 
because of its perceived reliability and 
calming quality. Consumer expectations 
are a driving force behind color decisions 
in design related to products or lifestyle 



and subculture. Although differentiation 
through color in a crowded market is para- 
mount, designers must still respect some 
conventions when it comes to communi- 
cating associations such as cleanliness, 
strength, masculinity or femininity, youth 
or maturity, heritage, comfort, and luxury. 
Earth tones are traditional, black and gray 
are chic, blues and grays mean business, 
and violets and pinks are feminine. Again, 
these color concepts, although rooted 



in convention, provide a grounding for 
overall communication, to be combined 
or altered appropriately for more specific 
messages. 




The selection of red-oranges, pinks, and yellow- 
greens for this logo evokes the farmer client’s 
farmland in Autumn, minah kim / school of 

VISUAL ARTS UNITED STATES 




Pink was once associated strictly withfeminin- 
ity. This book uses that color to evoke the time 
period in which that idea was prevalent. 

RED CANOE UNITED STATES 



Deep olives and browns evoke a sense of his- 
tory, especially in the context of photographs, 
which were tinted brownish and sometimes 
olive in the early stages of photography. 

STUDIO BLUE UNITED STATES 
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Cooler hues — specifically green 
and blue — are most often associ- 
ated with the financial and sci- 
entific industries, detail design 

STUDIO IRELAND 




People generally associate a combination of red, 
white, and green with Italian culture, because of 
the foods in its cuisine, as well as the colors of the 
country’s flag, bruketa+zinic Croatia 
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Progressive 



Sinister 



Refreshing 



Artificial 



Organic 



Elegant 



Romantic 



Comical 



Friendly 



Urban 



Complex moods and emotions 
are easily captured in palettes 
that combine the psychological 
aspects of individual hues, as well 
as manipulations of their relative 
values and intensities. 



East Indian 



European 



African 



South American 



Middle Eastern 



■ 

Japanese 



Spring 



Summer 



Autumn 



Winter 



Along with emotional ideas, 
palettes may suggest place — 
distilled from various cultures" art 
and textiles — as well as the time 
of day or year. 



Medieval 




Art Nouveau 



3 ■ 

Art Deco/Streamline 




Post-War/Baby-Boomer 




Swinging 1960s Mod 




1960s Folk/1970s Earthy 




New Age Millenial 




Internet Futurism 



Various periods in Western 
history can be quickly identified 
by colors that are related to 
materials that were prevalent or 
color schemes that were in vogue, 
during that era. 



Babies [for adults] 



Toddlers/Kids 



Teens 



Young Adults 



Mature Adults 
Mass-Market Cosmetics 




Men"s Grooming 




Women"s Luxury Apparel 




Men's Business Apparel 



■ 

Women's Fragrance 



Particular color palettes are often 
associated with, and sometimes 
identified as desirable by, specific 
age groups and subcultures, es- 
pecially those related to fashion 
and gender conventions. 



Gardening 




Contemporary 
Home Furnishings 



Bath [traditional] 




Electronics/Gaming 




Eco-Friendly Laundry Products 




Automotive [sporting] 




Consumer Health Care 




Telecommunications 



Very specific color palettes are 
identified by consumers as 
related to particular industries, 
product types, and services. 
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STRUCTURE AND 
OPTICS 

ISSUES RELATED 
TO STYLE 

MECHANICS OF TEXT 



TEXTURE AND SPACE 



TYPE AS INFORMATION 



HOW COLOR 
AFFECTS TYPE 
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Vat dem Latkitrtn wtrd 
Lack el^trcslAtiscti 
(aden. Dadurch ischliipfti d« 
re®elTMhl in ihr 

rartM|es GewAnd. Did wird 
ma£netisch vpn ihf ang^Idgeri. 
Da& siehl fa^^'itiierepvd au&, uitd 
au^dem iisE diase Technjlt 
hdchst effiilcdl: Bis zuim Ictztien 
Troplen landfl did Fafbe dort, 
wp hing(*hdrt. 



The typographer’s one essential task is to interpret and 
communicate the text. Its tone, its tempo, its logical structure, 
its physical size, all determine the possibilities of typographic 
form. The typographer is to the text as the theatrical director 
to the script, or the musician to the score. 



^ROBERT BRINGHURST /Typographer and poet; from his book, 
^The Elements of T3^ographic Style, Hartley St Marks Publishers 



Die Mitartell 
EndkonttoMe 

Quaiitaisarvs 
wflfden 
tost? Otrtrilat 
fiie Augennai 
lefutil- Das 1 
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STRUCTURE AND OPTICS 



The Nuts and Bolts The letters of the 
Western alphabet are built from a system 
of lines with intricate visual relationships 
that are nearly invisible. With letters at a 
standard reading size, the eye perceives let- 
ters to be all the same weight, height, and 
width. This is the most critical aspect of 
type: stylistic uniformity discourages dis- 
traction during the reading process. When 
the same type is enlarged, minute changes 
in character height, stroke width, and 



shape become apparent. Becoming sensi- 
tive to these optical issues and understand- 
ing their effect on spacing, organization, 
stylistic communication, legibility, and 
composition is crucial. 



Ascent Line 



Main Stroke 
or Stem 



Shoulder 



Tittle 



Cap Line 
Mean Line 






Baseline 



Sidebearing 



Branch 



Shoulder 



Crossbar 



-Joint 



Crotch 





Body 


Cap-Height ' 


X-Height 


Terminal 


Counter 


Descender 


Descent Line 















Shoulder 



I Apex 



Crossbar 



-Serif 



Eye 



j\ Diagonal lArcorArm 




nr 



Counter 






Aperture 



Second 

Story 






-Bowl 



Aperture / 

/ 



1ST— Tail 



Terminal 



Counters Notch/ I Spur 



Leg 



Counter 
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Enlarging letters reveals the 
tiny adjustments made by their 
designer to overcome optical 
characteristics and unify them. 
Differing angles, stroke shapes, 
and overall size changes, evident 
in a large setting, disappear in a 
text-sized setting. The same is 
true of corrections for weight and 
width in a family of typefaces. 







I 






1 


^scender 






^ Bowl 




Joint 














Ligature 












Swash 







r" 






1^" 













The interrelationship of detail 
is apparent in these letterform 
studies for a custom, corporate 
-I typeface. Note the comparisons 
(f crossbars, letter widths, and 
terminal shapes. 

E-TYPES DENMARK 
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Form and Counterform: The Optics of 
Structure The spacing of letters in words, 
sentences, and paragraphs is vital to create 
a uniform gray value for minimal reader 
distraction. Every typeface has a distinct 
rhythm of strokes and spaces. This rela- 
tionship between form and counterform 
defines the optimal spacing of that par- 
ticular typeface and therefore of the overall 
spacing between words, between lines of 
type, and among paragraphs. 



Looking at letters set together as a word of- 
fers a clue as to how they should be spaced 
in that particular typeface and size. Creat- 
ing a consistent gray value in text depends 
on setting the letters so that there is even 
alternation of solid and void — ^within and 
between the letters. A series of letters that 
are set too tightly, so that the counterforms 
within the letters are optically bigger than 
those between letters, creates noticeable 
dark spots in the line: the exterior strokes 



of the letters bond to each other visually 
where they come together. At the other 
extreme, letters that are set too loosely be- 
come singular elements, divorced from the 
line and recognizable as individual forms, 
making the appraisal of words difficult. 
Evenly set sequences of letters show a con- 
sistent, rhythmic alternation of black and 
white — form and counterform repeating at 
the same rate from left to right. 



1 


words 




To To 


words 

Mathematical spacing 


iiiiiiiiii 

A 


TYPOGRAPHY 


Ty Ty 


II 1 1 II II 






Tr Tr 
We We 


words 

Optically normal spacing 


words 


Default spacing 






///////// 

B 




Wo Wo 


words 

Overly tight spacing 




TYPOGRAPHY 




words 


Ae Ae 


words 


iiiiiiii 




Pe Pe 


Overly loose spacing 


C 


Corrected spacing 




Optical spacing for the Univers 
regular weight is shown, 
compared to mathematically 
spaced or overly tight or loose 
spacing. The optimally spaced 
lines (second line) show a 
consistent rhythmic alternation 
between dark (the strokes) and 
light (the counterforms), both 
within characters and between 
them. Dark spots are evident in 
the examples spaced too 


tightly, where the strokes are 
closer together between letters 
than within them. Compare the 
normal spacing of these faces to 
those of the bold condensed style 
of Univers (A), the italic serif (B), 
and the high-contrast modern 
serif (C); note how the internal 
logic of the stroke-to-counter 
relationship in each provides the 
clues to their optimal spacing. 


Uppercase letters are more uniform 
in width and shape than lowercase 
letters, as well as optically more 
dense; to enhance their look and 
legibility, all-uppercase setting 
must always be spaced a little more 
loosely than normal. 


Tightening or loosening the 
spacing between these pairs of 
letters corrects for the awkward 
counterspaces inherent in their 
forms. Shifting the lowercase y to 
the right, under the right crossbar 
of the T, for example, allows the 
spacing between them to become 
optically similar to that of subse- 
quent letters. 
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The primary difficulty in achieving evenly 
spaced type is that the letters are of differ- 
ent densities. Some letters are lighter or 
darker than others. Added to this phenom- 
enon are the directional thrusts of different 
strokes and the varied sizes and shapes 
of the counterforms. Some are very open, 
some are closed, and some are decidedly 
uneven in relation to the distribution 
of strokes in a given letter. To correct for 
these disparities, digital typefaces are 



programmed to add and subtract space 
from between different pairs of letters, 
depending on what the combinations are. 
These sets of letters, called “kerning pairs,” 
provide for most circumstances of letter- 
form combination, but not all. Invariably, 
a designer will need to correct unusual 
spacing that the computer’s software is 
unable to address. 



Lupitiif for GroMin^ Companies 



LIQUID 

Default spacing 

LIQUID 



Corrected spacing 

Always evaluate the spacing 
needs of a type component on a 
case-by-case basis. Some letters 
in a particular word are going to 
cause un resolvable problems, 
either because of their dramatic 
asymmetry, deep counters, or 
overall density. When presented 
with a word (or phrase of reason- 
able length), take time to correct 
the spacing throughout based 
on this worst-case scenario. In 
this word, nothing really can be 



done about the enormous counter 
following the L. To make sure it 
doesn't make more of itself than 
it needs to, the remainder of the 
line was spaced more loosely (still 
in the "normal" range) to mini- 
mize the effect of the L counter. 



In this logotype, loose letterspacing makes a more dis- 
tinct rhythm, improves the legibility of the all-upper- 
case setting, and obviates spacing problems that might 
have occurred among certain letter combinations (for 
example, X and Pj if they had been spaced normally. 
PAONE DESIGN ASSOCIATES UNITED STATES 



The rhythmic relationship between strokes and counters 
in letters are consciously overlooked in text, they are 
called out in bold relief when type becomes very large, 
as seen in this dynamic poster. 2X Goldstein Germany 
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Type Sizes and Spacing The drawing of a 
typeface has an impact on the perception 
of its size. A sentence set in an oldstyle serif 
and a similar-weight sans serif at the same 
point size will appear to be two different 
sizes. The discrepancy results from the 
sans serif’s larger x-height: its lowercase 
letters are larger in relation to the cap 
height than those of the serif The differ- 
ence in set size and apparent size can vary 
as much as two or three points, depending 



on the face. A sans-serif face such as 
Univers might be perfectly comfortable to 
read at a size of 9 points, but an oldstyle 
such as Garamond Three at that size will 
appear tiny and difficult to read. Setting 
the Garamond at 11 or 12 points will make it 
more legible as well as make it appear the 
same size as the Univers. 



Historically standard type-size 
measurements use the point 
measuring system, based roughly 
on the height of the capital M. 
Sizes above 14 points are consid- 
ered display sizes, to be used for 
such items as headlines or call- 
outs; sizes between 14 points and 
9 points are considered text sizes; 
and sizes smaller than 9 points 
are considered caption sizes. 

Note the disparity in size between 
sans-serif examples (left column) 
60 and serif examples (right column) 
of the same point size. Always 
evaluate the appearance of type, 
set in a particular typeface, to 
determine whether it"s set at 
an appropriate size, rather than 
assuming that a 9-point "text 
-48 size" will be legible. The oldstyle 
face Garamond, for example, 
will be difficult to read when set 
at 9 points, while the sans serif 
Helvetica will seem gigantic. 

36 



M M 



M 


M 


24 


M 


M 


18 


M 


M 


14 


M 


M 


12 


M 


M 


10 


M 


M 


9 


M 


M 


7 


M 


M 


6 







Trip I TTTp Trip 



The same word is set here in three 
faces at 36 points. The oldstyle 
serif appears smallest; its lower- 
case letters have a proportion- 
ally small x-height. Because the 
sans-serif lowercase letters are 



larger in proportion to the cap 
height, they appear larger; the 
same is true of the modern serif 
to the right. 



Spacing must change at different sizes. 

Spacing must change at different sizes. 

Spacing must change at different sizes. 



The same words, set first at 
14 points in size and again at 
6 points. Uncorrected, the 
spacing in the smaller type is 
inadequate for good character 




Printing exacerbates the issue of 
space between letters, especially 
at smaller sizes. Ink bleeds when 
it hits paper; as a result, the 
space between and within letters 
is made smaller. Trying to judge 
proper spacing on a monitor, with 
its coarse resolution, is nearly 
impossible; a laser printer or an 
inkjet printer creates some bloat- 



recognition. Adding space 
between letters in the bottom line 
greatly improves their legibility 
and their look. 



ing in the type but not nearly as 
much as will happen on press. 

A designer's prior printing experi- 
ence will help him or her judge 
these spacing issues. 



- 

^ated associi 
^proach frr. 
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Setting type smaller or larger than the 
optimal reading size for text also has an 
impact on spacing. Comfortable and ef- 
ficient reading of long texts, such as books, 
newspapers, or journals, takes place when 
the type size ranges between 9 points and 
14 points — the texture of the type is a 
uniform gray and the letterforms are small 
enough that their details are not perceived 
as distinct visual elements. Optimal spac- 
ing at reading size means that the strokes 



and counterforms are evenly alternating. 
As type is decreased in size, the letter- 
space must be increased to allow the eye to 
separate the letters for clarity. At the other 
extreme, the space between letters must be 
decreased as the type size increases beyond 
reading size. 



Last year at this time, we talked 
about our expectations for another 
record year in 2004, and projected 
a 5% increase in both sales and 
earnings. I’m pleased to report that 
we had a banner year, substantially 
exceeding those projections. In 
2004 sales jumped 16%, topping the 
S6 billion mark for the first time in 
VF’s history. Earnings increased 17% 
to a record S4.21 per share. Sales 
benefited from growth across most 
of our core businesses, plus the 
addition of three terrific new 
brands: Napapijri' and Kipling. 




The larger type on this brochure spread needs to he set a little tighter than 
normal to account for the apparent size of the counters as it increases in point 
size; the tighter spacing compensates for the spread of ink that will very 
slightly decrease the thickness of the reversed white strokes. The smaller cap- 
tion type, however, has been set more loosely, and partners united states 



The strength of a typeface's 
stroke weights, at any size, will 
present optical size disparities 
between type printed positive, 
on a light background, and in 
reverse, on a dark background. 
Generally, a typeface will appear 
smaller and denser if reversed 
from a solid field. Typefaces 
with small x-heights, extreme 
contrast, or extremely thin 
strokes overall usually need to 
be enlarged slightly to ensure 
their strokes are robust enough 
to hold up against ink gain that 
might affect their legibility. 



Type changes when 
printed positive or 
reversed from color. 

Use a face with uniform 
stroke weights for knock- 
outs when possible. 

Especially if it’s small! You might also 
want to beef up the weights of small, 
kmockout elements. 



T3rpe changes when 
printed positive or 
reversed from color. 

Use a face with uniform 
stroke weights for knock- 
outs when possible. 

Especially if it’s small! You might also 
want to beef up the weights of small, 
kmockout elements. 
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Visual Variations The letterforms in all 
typefaces vary from their archetypes in 
only six aspects: case, weight, contrast, 
width, posture, and style. Type designers, 
referring to historical models, subtly alter 
and combine the variables in these six as- 
pects to create individual type styles that, 
although appearing remarkably different, 
all convey the same information about the 
letterforms in the alphabet. Different 
approaches to the drawing of typefaces 



have evolved, become popular, or been 
discarded over time; as a result, the formal 
aspects of particular typefaces often carry 
associations with specific periods in his- 
tory, cultural movements, and geographic 
location — some typefaces feel “modern” 
or “classical,” while others feel “French” or 
“English.” More important, the drawing 
of a typeface will often exhibit a particular 
kind of rhythm, or cadence, as well as pro- 
vide a distinct physical presence in a design 



that may connote feelings — fast or slow, 
aggressive or elegant, cheap or reliable. 
Consider that not all viewers will perceive 
the same associations in a given typeface; 
the designer must carefully evaluate his or 
her typeface selection in the context of the 
audience for a particular piece. Addition- 
ally, mixing typefaces that are incongruous 
with the subject matter — for example, 
using an archaic Roman capital in a flyer 
promoting a concert of Electronica — ^will 




The degree of stylization or neutrality in any typeface 
is relative, much like the relativity of color: any 
typeface becomes more neutral when something more 
stylized appears next to it. These two faces share con- 
trast in stroke thickness but are completely opposed in 
terminal shape, ductus, width, and posture. Both faces 
are generally considered somewhat stylized, but the 
script is more stylized than the all-uppercase serif. 

CHK DESIGN UNITED KINGDOM 



Case Every letter in the Western 
alphabet occurs in a large form — 
the capital or uppercase — and a 
small, more casual form — low- 
ercase. The uppercase requires 
added space between letters to 
permit easier reading. The low- 
ercase is more varied and more 
quickly recognized in text. 
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often add surprising layers of communica- 
tion. Further, the drawing characteristics 
of typefaces affect their functional quali- 
ties, making some more legible at certain 
sizes or affected by color in particular 
ways. Recognizing and understanding the 
six fundamental aspects of alphabet varia- 
tion is an important first step in being able 
to select and combine appropriate type- 
faces for a project. 



65 67 §9 


84 87 89 
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The designer of this book uses letterform variation to achieve 
extraordinary contrast — a difference in weight (light and extra 
bold) and a difference in style (serif and sans serif). 

STUDIO ASTRID STAVRO SPAIN 



AJk 


AA 




A 




AaAa 


AaAa 


Light Regular 

A A 


Uniform Contrast 

AA 


Condense 


d 




Roman Italic 

KdiAa 


1 Serif and Sans Serif 

AAA 

2 Period Classification 

A.VA 


Bold Black 

A A 


Contrast Extreme 

Contrast 

A 


Medium 

A 


A 




Roman Italic 

Ka 


Regular Bold 


Modulation 


Extended 




Reverse Oblique 


3 Relative neutrality 



Weight The overall thickness of 
the strokes, relative to the height 
of the uppercase, might change. 
Light, regular, bold, and black 
weights — increasing in stroke 
thickness — ^for a single type style 
define a type family. Variation 
in weight helps to add visual 
contrast as well as to distinguish 
between informational compo- 
nents within a hierarchy. 



Contrast The strokes within 
the letters of a typeface may be 
uniform in weight or may vary 
significantly; the more they 
do so, the more contrast the 
face is said to exhibit. Contrast 
within a stroke — such as flaring 
from thin to thick — is called 
"modulation"; the rate at which 
this occurs is referred to as the 
typeface's "ductus." 



Width The proportional width 
of the letters in a typeface is 
based on the width of the upper- 
case M. Faces that are narrower 
in proportion are said to be con- 
densed, while wider ones are said 
to be extended or expanded. 



Posture Roman letters are those 
whose vertical axis is 90° to 
the baseline; they stand upright. 
Italic letters, developed by 
humanist scholars during the 
Renaissance, slant 12° to 15° to 
the right, mimicking the slant 
of handwriting. 



Style This term is used to de- 
scribe (i) the two major classes of 
type — serif (having little feet at 
the ends of the strokes) and sans 
serif (having no such feet); (2) 
the historical period in which the 
typeface was drawn; and (3) the 
relative neutrality or decorative 
quality of a typeface. Typefaces 
that are neutral are closest to the 
basic structure, while those with 
exaggerated characteristics are 
said to be stylized, idiosyncratic, 
or decorative. 
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Style Classifications Classifying type 
helps a designer grasp the subtle differ- 
ences among styles, organizing them in a 
general way and further helping to select 
an appropriate typeface for a particular 
project; sometimes, the historical or cul- 
tural context of a particular style will add 
relevant communication to a typographic 
design. Classification is by no means easy, 
however, especially as our typographic 
tradition becomes increasingly self- 



referential and incorporates historical for- 
mal ideas into modern ones. The typeface 
Meta, for example, drawn in 1994 by the 
German designer Erik Spiekermann, is a 
modern sans-serif face sharing character- 
istics associated with oldstyle serif types: 
contrast in the stroke weights, modulation 
of weight within major strokes, an oblique 
axis, and a bowl-formed lowercase g. A 
number of systems for classifying type 
have been developed during the past 



several decades. Today, as then, these 
classifications often change — but a few 
basic categories remain constant. 




Leg and joint shapes 

MiriMa Ma M a Ma 

Terminals 

fgo fgo fgofgofgo 



Oldstyle Characterized by 
organic contrast of weight in 
the strokes — from brush or pen 
drawing; an angled, or oblique, 
axis in the curved forms; and 
a notably small x-height defining 
the lowercase letters. The termi- 
nals are pear-shaped and the 
apertures in the lowercase 
letters are small. 



Transitional These types show 
an evolution in structure. Stroke 
contrast is greatly increased and 
more rationally applied — its 
rhythm is greatly pronounced. 
The x-height of the lowercase is 
larger; the axis is more upright; 
and the serifs are sharper and 
more defined, their brackets 
curving quickly into the stems. 



Modern Stroke contrast is 
extreme — ^the thin strokes 
are reduced to hairlines, and 
the thick strokes made bolder. 
The axis of the curved forms 
is completely upright, and the 
brackets connecting the serifs to 
the stems have been removed, 
creating a stark and elegant 
juncture. The serifs in a number 
of the lowercase characters have 
become completely rounded, 
reflecting the logic of contrast 
and circularity. 



Sans Serif These typefaces 
are an outgrowth of "display 
types" of the nineteenth century, 
designed to be bold and stripped 
of nonessential details. They are 
defined by a lack of serifs; the 
terminals end sharply without 
adornment. Their stroke weight 
is uniform, and their axis is 
completely upright. Sans-serif 
types set tighter in text and are 
legible at small sizes; during the 
past fifty years, they have become 
acceptable for extended reading. 



Slab Serif Another outgrowth 
of display types, slab serif faces 
hybridize the bold presentation 
of a sans serif and the horizontal 
stress of a serif face, character- 
ized by an overall consistency in 
stroke weight. The serifs are the 
same weight as the stems, hence, 
"slabs;" the body of the slab 
serif is often wider than what 
is considered normal. 
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Graphic These typefaces are the 
experimental^ decorative children 
of the display types. Their visual 
qualities are expressive but not 
conducive to reading in a long 
text. This category includes 
specimens such as script faces, 
fancy and complex faces inspired 
by handwriting, and idiosyn- 
cratic faces that are illustrative 
or conceptual. 




BLACKW] NG 



The iconic bird drawing, 
which refers to a specific time 
and place, has its very own 
language of line and mass. The 
inline capitals used for the page 
title echo these linear qualities, 
hut they also are classical capi- 
tals with their own history. The 
supporting text is a sans serif 
with similar width proportions 
as the capitals, hut it contrasts 
their thins and thicks with a 
uniform weight that is clearly 
modem, voice Australia 
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Writers 
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MAY 23-29 2011 






Stylistic differences in a selection of typefaces give 
voice to the varied writing styles of Irish authors in 
this festival program, studio aad Ireland 




A combination of Victorian wood types emphasizes the 
visual contrasts of weight, width, mass, and line. 

LOUISE FILI LTD. UNITED STATES 
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Choosing the Right Face Whatever other 
goals a designer may have when deciding 
on the typeface(s) to use for text elements, 
his or her first consideration must be its 
legibility. Of the 150,000 fonts available, 
a relative few are considered useful for 
continuous text — 500, perhaps. Of those, 
even fewer are considered to be well 
constructed and aesthetically pleasing. 
The subjective nature of “pleasing” 
means there can be some allowance for 



individual taste, but, typically, one must 
repress stylistic biases in favor of function- 
ality. There are a small number of faces, 
often referred to as “workhorses” for their 
reliably utilitarian, time-tested quality of 
construction, that designers often choose 
for the kinds of details that ensure legibil- 
ity; a large x-height in the lowercase, open 
counters, relatively little stroke contrast, 
even optical widths among characters, and 
evenly balanced upper and lower propor- 



tions. These faces eschew idiosyncratic 
details, such as exaggerated serif shapes, 
unusual joint formations, and unexpected 
changes in width — leaning toward the 
neutral, archetypal forms. Knowing what 
to look for among these details is impor- 
tant; designers must be intimately familiar 
with the drawn characteristics of many 
faces to compare their varied effects on 
legibility, as well as overall feeling. 



abcdefgabcdefg 

mil I I I I I ^ 

abcdefgh 

I I I I I ^ 



MaMaMaMa 

OGBOGB aegGc 

OGBOGB“*®?' 

OGBOGBaegT 



Bowls, Shoulders, and Axes 

The lower part of such large 
circular forms as 0, D, and G (the 
bowls), and the upper part of 
such curves, as well as the upper 
curves on the uppercase R, or the 
lowercase P and F (shoulders) — 
might be rounder or elliptical or 
squared off. Comparing these 
forms within the same face will 
reveal subtle variations, but these 
curves will share a logic that will 



be very different compared to 
another typeface, even within the 
same class. The axis of the curved 
forms changes also, being slanted 
in older styles and completely 
upright in more modern ones. 



Apertures and Eyes The entry into 
the counters of letters such as the 
lowercase E and A, what is called 
the "aperture," may be tight or 
more open. Small, closed-off 
counters, or "eyes," appearing in 
letters such as the lowercase E 
and G, also vary considerably in 
shape and proportion. 



Structural Proportions 

The body widths of alphabetic 
characters— how tall they are 
compared to their height — ^vary 
from typeface to typeface, creat- 
ing a specific rhythm between 
strokes and counters. The coun- 
ters in condensed typefaces be- 
come similar to the weight of the 
strokes as the overall letter width 
decreases, creating a rapid alter- 
nation of positive and negative 
that may seem to speed up the 
reading rhythm, adding increased 
energy or tension. Conversely, the 
counters in extended faces tend 
to slow the reading rhythm. 

The ratio of the lowercase 
letters to the uppercase letters, 
or their x-height, is extremely 
important to consider. The larger 



the x-height is in relation to the 
cap height, the more open and 
inviting the counters of the low- 
ercase letters will be, increasing 
their legibility. At the same time, 
a larger x-height means the low- 
ercase is expanding to decrease 
the amount of space between 
lines, resulting in an appearance 
of greater density and a larger 
point size. 



MfgMfg 



Ascenders and Descenders 

The movement and extension 
of these strokes above and 
below the body of the lowercase 
are important details. Some as- 
cenders strike the capline, while 
others rise above it; descenders, 
too, may be deep or shallow 
compared to the body of the 
text. The larger the x-height, the 
more shallow the ascenders and 
descenders tend to be, creating 



greater density. The height and 
depth of these strokes influence 
how tightly lines of a given type- 
face must be leaded, as well as on 
feeling or character. 
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Selecting a typeface for its feeling or mood 
is a tricky endeavor based on a designer’s 
gut reaction to the rhythm or shapes inher- 
ent in a particular style. Every typeface, 
whether neutral or stylized, will feel either 
fast or slow, heavy or light, sharp or soft; 
these qualities, too, are attributed to the 
interplay of counterspaces, stroke weights 
and contrasts, joints, and so on. The drawn 
details of a typeface may further involve 
shapes that evoke associations or physical 



experience; sinewy, curved shoulders that 
seem to sprout from the vertical stems of 
letters, or organically shaped terminals, for 
example, may allude to natural forms such 
as plants or animals. When thinking about 
choosing an appropriate typeface, look 
at the images that accompany the text or 
think about objects or places related 
to the text’s subject matter as inspiration. 
Many typefaces also conjure associations 
with cultural motifs because of their 



common use in advertising or other pop- 
culture venues for specific kinds of subject 
matter; gothic blackletters or textura faces, 
for example, commonly evoke horror or 
fantasy because they are tied to certain his- 
torical time periods and because they have 
been used widely in posters and advertising 
for movies and books in this genre. Being 
conscious of all these aspects of typeface 
design will help narrow the choices and 
result in the most appropriate decision. 



jmipsumdc 

jmipsumdc 

imipsumdc 
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Joints and Branches A great deal 
of a typeface's character is found 
where the strokes of letters meet: 
when these joints are smooth 
and fluid, the typeface may feel 
organic, relaxed, or casual; faces 
with abrupt joints may seem 
geometric or formal. 



Stroke Formation Letters of 
uniform stroke weight produce 
a consistent, less energetic, 
rhythm across a line; letters with 
contrasting stroke weights will 
seem to pulse or move across the 
line with greater energy. Some 
faces show contrast within a 
single stroke — usually a flaring 
in thickness from the midpoint 
of the stem outward to the 
terminals. This feature, called 



"modulation," is typical of older 
styles. The "speed" of the 
transitions between thicks and 
thins is called the face's "ductus.' 
Pronounced modulation, 
and quicker ductus, also impart 
a more vigorous feeling; less 
modulation, and more passive 
ductus, result in the opposite. 



Terminals, Serifs, and Spurs 
The shapes of a typeface's 
terminals affect its apparent 
sharpness and rigidity, causing it 
to seem casual or elegant, older 
or newer, or comforting or more 
austere. Terminals might end 
perpendicular to the angle of a 
stroke or might be angled 
against it. Serifs vary in shape 
as well; they might be angled 




or perpendicular, softer or more 
sharply cut, and even round. 
Spurs (terminals that extend 
away from a stroke's expected 
cutoff) are vestiges of older, 
brush-drawn styles — but also are 
found in sans serif faces. The low- 
ercase A is often the site of a spur, 
as is the lowercase G and B. 



Graphic Details Many faces are 
distinguished by decorative de- 
tails whose qualities often carry 
specific associations. There's no 
way to compare these typefaces 
since they vary so much, other 
than to appraise the effect of the 
graphic details on legibility (styl- 
ized face are likely useful only for 
larger-sized display applications); 
on their ability to visually relate 
to other kinds of elements in a 
layout; and to evoke visceral emo- 
tional and conceptual responses 
that are relative to the content. 
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ISSUES RELATED TO STYLE 
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MAGNIFICENT 



MAGNIFICENT 



Magnificent 







DASIARDl! 

DASTARDLY 



MAQUillAGE 
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INTECRINE AgS 



pearlsoft 



Lorem ipsum dolor sit annet, consec 
tetur adipiscing elit. Vivamus iaculis 
tincidunt odio ut facilisis accum san. 

Lorem ipsum dolor sit amet, consec 
tetur adipiscing elit Vivamus iaculis 
tincidunt odio ut facilisis accum san. 



DASTARDLY 




Lorem ipsum dolor sit amet, consec 
tetur adipiscing elit. Vivamus iaculis 
tincidunt odio ut facilisis accum san. 

Lorem ipsum dolor sit amet, consec 
tetur adipiscing elit. Vivamus iaculis 
tincidunt odio ut facilisis accum san. 



ALONE 

ALONE 

Alone 



All of the details within a typeface, working together, 
render it as useful (or not) for extended reading. The 
overly stylized nature of the typefaces applied to the text 
specimens at top prevent serious consideration of them 
for anything but headlines or, perhaps, short callouts. 
Still, startling distinctions in tone and energy accompany 
typefaces that initially appear far more neutral and are, 
therefore, functional for extended reading: compare the 
dramatic differences each time in the feeling of the same 
text, set in comparatively neutral, "workhorse" faces. 



Three different words, each loaded with different potential 
meanings, are set in a selection of typefaces — ^the same 
faces every time. It's interesting to note how each typeface 
affects the perception of a given word, calling attention 
to a particular meaning or sense ... and how the same 
typeface affects each of the other words, as well. 



& Grgon 
1 

CAM NOS 
MADRID 
I 



Take a look, too, at the logos 
above to see how decisions 
in typeface selection — based 
on such details — affect their 
meanings or emotional qualities. 
Even more so than in the setting 
of extended texts, the different 
graphic qualities of typefaces 
have a profound impact on com- 
munciation when they appear 
in brand identity marks — either 
as individual symbol elements, 
acronyms or monograms, or 
wordmarks. 

Logos, top to bottom: 

HELMUT SCHMID DESIGN JAPAN 
JELENADROBAC SERBIA 
APELOIG DESIGN FRANCE 
GRAPEFRUIT ROMANIA 
MADE IN SPACE UNITED STATES 
IGAWA DESIGN UNITED STATES 
MANUEL ESTRADA SPAIN 
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Combining Type Styles The conventional 
wisdom for mixing typefaces is to select 
two type families for a given job. In one 
sense, this rule is predicated on the notion 
of establishing clear hierarchy; the greater 
the variety of typefaces, it is reasoned, the 
more difficult it will be for a reader to 
categorize and remember the meanings of 
different treatments among informational 
components. In another sense, this rule is 
about aesthetic unity in the visual language 



(no less relevant in the context of type). 
Context, of course, plays an important role 
in deciding whether or not to adhere to 
such a limitation. If the complexity or ex- 
pressiveness of a job requires seven or eight 
typefaces to communicate appropriately, 
so be it — ^but choose wisely. The only rea- 
son to change a typeface is to gain an effect 
of contrast, and so the contrast achieved 
by the combination should be relevant and 
clearly recognizable. 



Opposing the extremes of weight, width, 
or style is a natural starting point. But 
somewhere in the mix, among extremes, 
a formal relationship must exist between 
the selected fonts to enrich their visual 
dialogue. Choosing a sans serif and a serif 
that are similar in weight or width, for 
example, creates a tension of similarity and 
difference that is quite sophisticated, as is 
selecting two serif faces that are similar in 
weight, but very different in contrast. 



dynamic 


dynamic 


dynamic 


dynamic 


dynamic 


dynamic 


dynamic 


dynamic 


dynamic 
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dynamic 


dynamic 


dynamic 


dynamic 



Within a single family, variations 
on weight, width, and posture 
lend an extraordinary range of 
textural and rhythmic changes 
that might have an effect on com- 
munication. Note how the word 
"dynamic" — set in members 
of the Univers family — changes 
in presence, cadence, and spatial 
location (foreground or back- 
ground) as width, weight, and 
posture are changed in each. 



each incidence 



each incidence 
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Sometimes, the reason for mixing 
faces is functional: The bold 
weight of this text face isn't much 
different from the regular weight; 
a bold face from an alternate, yet 
similar, family can be substituted. 
Note the similarity of the spurs, 
terminals, and other details 
between the two faces. 



In choosing to mix typefaces, 
select counterparts with enough 
contrast, but be aware of their 
similarities as well. In this ex- 
ample, the serif and the sans serif 
are radically different in stroke 
contrast and detail, but their 
construction is similar — ^take 
note of the slight angularity of 
the curves; the oblique emphasis 
in the O's; the joint angle in the 
lowercase a; the abrupt joint in 
the lowercase b. 




Lorem ipsum dolor consectituer 

RUNNING TEXT 



Lorem ipsum dolor consectituer 

PULL-QUOTE 

Lorem ipsom dolor consectituer 

CALLOUT 



Lorem iptum dolor comecliluer 

Duis autem c^elure nunc et semper 

CAPTION [TITLE AND TEXT] 

LOREM IPSUM DOLOR 

TITLING 

The designer of this hook selected one typeface style (whether a 
singular font or a family) for each kind of information — running 
text, image captions, callouts, and titling. Each face shares some 
attribute of proportion or detail while contrasting others. 

VERA GORBUNOVA/SCHOOL OF VISUAL ARTS UNITED STATES 
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ISSUES RELATED TO STYLE 

Recognizing the differences in the details 
among a selection of faces from which to 
choose is an important step in making 
a choice for a clear combination. Gener- 
ally, avoid combing two faces of a similar 
style unless the difference is pronounced 
enough for the average reader to notice. 
Combining Caslon and Baskerville, for ex- 
ample — two transitional serifs with similar 
axis, weight, width, and terminal shapes — 
isn’t such a great idea. But 



AaBbRrMmGg 

AaBbRrMmGg 

AaBbRrMmGg 

AaBbRrMmGg 

AaBbRrMmGg 

AaBbRrMmGg 

AaBbRrMmGg 

AaBbRrMmGg 

AaBbRrMmGg 

AaBbRrMmGg 

AaBkllfliiiljgKkllflltKxSs 

AaBbRrMmGgKkQqTtXxSs 

AaBbl][|lml]QKk[lQ 



combining Bodoni — a modern serif of ex- 
treme contrast — ^with Glypha — a slab serif 
of uniform stroke weight but similar width 
and axis — might be effective. As another 
possibility, similar faces set at dramatically 
different scales might be unified by the 
weight of their strokes at these different 
sizes. For example, /-point Futura Heavy 
capitals, which are very dotlike, might 
correspond in overall weight to the strokes 
of Univers 45 set at 13 points in size on the 



same page. Both are sans serif; their differ- 
ent sizes create contrast in their counters 
and linearity even as the overall weight of 
the smaller Futura begins to approach the 
stroke weight of the larger Univers 45. 



Combining two typefaces of the 
same style classification typically 
results in stylistic confusion. The 
two transitional serifs seen here, 
for example, arenT different 
enough to be appreciated as 
different. 



Replacing one of the transitional 
serifs above with a slab serif 
delivers recognizable contrast; 
another slab serif with more 
uniform stroke weight, but dot- 
like serifs, creates a different, 
more subtle contrast. 



The geometric slab serif above is 
paired, this time, with a modern 
or Neoclassical serif for an 
extreme contrast. 



This combination of two sans 
serifs — the stylistic differences 
of which are even more subtle 
than those of serifs — is almost 
pointless: it seems as though the 
designer couldn't decide on one, 
or couldn't tell the difference 
between them. 



The roundness and heaviness of 
the geometric sans serif, paired 
here with a more graceful, con- 
densed sans serif, establishes a 
stark dot-to-line contrast as well 
as one of weight. Adjusting the 
sizes of each face to more closely 
match each other's weights 
maintains this formal relationship 
(and its contrast) while creating a 
more quiet impression. 
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A popular — and decisive — approach to combining type styles is to 
choose a sans serif and a serif In the hook design above, a bold sans 
serif for headings is supported by a ligther weight of the same sans, 
and text is set in a serif with which it shares some structural qualities. 
STUDIO ASTRID STAVRO SPAIN 
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At least Jive different display 
typefaces, all typical of early 
twentieth'Century newspaper 
and advertising design, rhyth- 
mically contrast each other in 
weight, stroke contrast, width, 
and style. The size and spacing 
changes between each item al- 
low each face to he appreciated 
and create rhythmic linear 
intervals, adamsmorioka 

UNITED STATES 




Mixing together many typefaces in one logo, headline, 
or other composition is perfectly fine as long as the 
typefaces chosen have a relationship in weight, width, 
texture, or contrast, as is the case in this logotype. 
RAIDY PRINTING GROUP LEBANON 




APPRAISERS 

ASSOC 1 ATI ON 

AMERICA 



All of the typefaces combined in this logo share pro- 
nounced contrast in stroke weight, which helps unify 
them given their radically different stylistic traits and 
proportions. Each element has been scaled, relative to 
the others, to standardize the weights of the thin and 
thick strokes among the varied forms. 

C. HARVEY GRAPHIC DESIGN UNITED STATES 



The historical quality of typefaces may 
also play a role in how they are combined. 
Since the average reader usually associ- 
ates certain qualities with a given typeface 
because of its classical or modern drawing 
qualities, mixing typefaces from related — 
or dramatically different — ^periods might 
help generate additional messages. A 
Roman capital, such as Trajan, in combina- 
tion with a geometric sans serif, such 
as Futura, not only presents a great deal 



of contrasting typographic color but also 
alludes to a historical association: old and 
new, continuum, evolution, innovation, 
and so on. In this particular case, both 
Trajan and Futura are based on Roman 
geometric proportion, despite being sepa- 
rated by 2,000 years of history. 
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MECHANICS OF TEXT 



Assessing Character County Leadings 
and Paragraph Width The width of a para- 
graph depends heavily on the size of type 
being used and, therefore, how many 
characters can be fit onto a single line. 
Regardless of the type size or the reader’s 
maturity, between fifty and eighty charac- 
ters (including spaces) can be processed 
before a line return. With words averaging 
between five and ten letters, that means 
approximately eight to twelve words per 



line. Achieving this character count 
determines the width of a paragraph. The 
proportions of the page format — and how 
much text must be made to fit overall — 
might affect paragraph width, but char- 
acter count is the best starting point for 
defining an optimal width. 



|50 

Lorem ipsum dolor sit amet consectitur adipscing e(it in nonum erat summa es 

|50 

Lorem ipsum dolor sit amet consectitur adipscing elit in nonum erat sumn 

ISO 

Lorem ipsum dolor sit amet consectitur adipscing elit in nonum esi 

ISO 

Lorem ipsum dolor sit amet consectitur adipscing ejit in nonum erat summa est nunc 



Lorem ipsum dolor sit amet 
consectitur adipscing elit in 
nonum erat summa es nunc 
et semper quam gloriosa de 
duis autem velure quod vam 
uns erat lorem ipsum dolore 
sit amet consectitur adipscit 



Lorem i] 
consectii 
nonum i 
et sempe 



Lorem ipsum dolor sit amet consectitur adipscing elit in nonum 

ISO 

Lorem ipsum dolor sit amet consectitur adipscing elit in none 

ISO 

Lorem ipsum dolor sit amet consectitur adipscing elit i 

ISO 

Lorem ipsum dolor sit amet consectitur adipscing elit in nonum erat s 



I so 

Lorem ipsum dolor sit amet consectitur adipscing elit i 
Lorem ipsum dolor sit amet consectitur adipscing el 
Lorem ipsum dolor sit amet consectitur adipsc 

Lorem ipsum dolor sit amet consectitur adipscing kit in no 



Lorem ipsum dolor sit amet 
consectitur adipscing elit in 
nonum erat summa es nunc 
et semper quam gloriosa de 
duis autem velure quod vam 
uns erat lorem ipsum dolore 
sit amet consectitur adipscit 


Lorem ij 
consectii 
nonum e 
et sempe 




Lorem ipsum dolor sit ame 
consectitur adipscing elitin 
nonum erat summa es nun 
cet semper quam gloriosa e 
deduis autem velure quod 
vamuns erat lorem ipsum 
doloresit amet consectitura 


Lorem if 
consecti 
nonum f 
cet semi 



A comparison of character count 
for a selection of typefaces, at 
varying sizes, is shown set on the 
same paragraph width. As with 
all typographic rules, there is a 
range to what is comfortable for 
the average reader. Given afifty- 
to eighty-character comfort 



range, it is easy to see that 
a paragraph must widen as 
the type size increases and 
narrow as it decreases, to 
maintain the optimal number 
of characters on a line. 



Comfortable interline space, 
or leading, varies according to 
several characteristics in typeface 
style and size; but generally, 
the interline space should seem 
a point or two larger than the 
height of the lowercase running 
as text. Because the x-height 
varies so much among faces. 



a designer will need to judge 
the leading appropriate to the 
appearance of the lowercase, 
rather than try to assign a leading 
to a point size by way of a specific 
formula. 
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The leading of the lines, as noted, depends 
somewhat on the width of the paragraph, 
the type size, and its spacing. The space 
between lines should be noticeably larger 
than the optical height of the lines, but 
not so much that it becomes pronounced. 
Similarly, the leading must not be so tight 
that the reader locates the beginning of the 
same line after the return and begins read- 
ing it again. As paragraph width increases, 
so must the leading, so that the beginnings 



of the lines are more easily distinguished. 
Oddly, as the width of a paragraph nar- 
rows, the leading must also be increased: 
otherwise, the reader might grab several 
lines together because the snapshots he or 
she takes while scanning encompass the 
full paragraph width. 



Une piece 
gentille sur 
des gens 
sympathiques 



(E«n vri«nd*lijk «tuk ov*r Mrdigi* mtuKon) 



Peraonnages 

SOFIA 

MICHAEL 

GABRIEL 

Resume 

Les noms des penonnages de cette plMe d'Esther 
Cerriuen. dcrite pour U troupe Keesen & Co. sont 
significatifs. Michael. Gabriel ec Sofia sont des 
amis de Jeunesse ■ qui essaient de passer un bon 
moment ensemble les uns chez les autres>. La 
connotation religieuse et philosophique n'est pas 
gratuite. Tout dans les piwres de Genitsen est 
mouv^ et renvole au theme central : le mat>que de 
sens ontrave Thomme modeme et empwbe ou 
Interdit le contact avec son prochain. 



La mani^ra sikhe, observatrice et pragmatique 
avec laguelle les personnages analyseni les choses 
les plus varitisni et les nomment tris pr^cis^ment, 
est a la fois comique et grin^ante. Elle enleve toute 
^idence aux choses les plus banales. Chaquo 
scene constitue une variation sur le meme theme ; 
nous voulons nous connaitre les uns les autres. 
mais ne 

savons parler que de nous et des autres, au lieu de 
nous parler les uns les autres. malgre tous nos 
talents et en depit de nos defauts. dont nous 
connaissons la liste de fond en comble. La pr^en* 
ce inattendue. dans la cuisine, d'un ^v^ue s'amu- 
sant avec de la cr6me chantilly. ne fait que semer 
la panique - et suscite le rire chez le spectateur 

Unv pi^ gentiUv sur des ffens sympathiques a M 
repr^sentte pour la premiere fo«s le 27 mars 2002, 
dans une mise en sc^ne de Willibrord Keosen et 
produite par Keesen & Co. 



Commentaires de la presse 

■ Les acteurs sont parfaits dans cette etonnante 
pi^ de Gemtsen, A la fois absurde et ali^nante, 
parfois comique, souvcnt laborieuse. L'aspect dra- 
matique se d^veloppe tout d'un coup pour ensuite 
s'arrAter. Id, elle tente d'^lucider tous les mys- 
teres du monde en bloc et nous entraine vers des 
spheres n^buleuses, ailleun les trois acteurs se 
penchant sur des banality comme le fromage 
fondu pour petiu>fours. La pii^ a une dimension 
profonde car Gerritsen aspire, plus que dans ses 
(Buvres pr^Mentes, h une dimension m^taphy- 
sique. L'apparition trompeuse de I'eveque dans la 
cuisine se situe exactement sur ce niveau. Ce per- 
sonnage est I'image par excellence de I'intrus de 
Pinter qui fait tout disjoncter. > NKC. Kester 
Freriks. WZOOZ. 

■ Cette nouvelle pi^ce d'Esther Gerriuen (I'un des 
meilleurs jeunes dramaturges du moment) est un 
exercice de reflexion poussd jusqu'au bout. Elle I'a 
•crite a la demande de la compagnie ■ Keesen €r Co 
» d'Amhem. (...) Pour lancer la soir^, (les person- 
nagesl nomment tout ce qui transforme un ren- 
dez-vous en une agr^le soiree, ce qui a pour 
r^ultat des scenes tr^s pince-sans^rires. Gerritssen 
Y analyse avec prKision le componement impose 
par les conventions de politesse qui vont de soi 
dans les tentatives do socialisation. La force dra* 
matique des oeuvres de Gerritsen repose sur une 
vision absurde du quotidien, doubliie dans Une 
pi^ gentille d'uM portM philosophique 

Vers la moitie de la pi^e, les trois acteurs sont fas- 
cinM par ■ I'^v^ue dans la cuisine >. Cette formu- 
la devient non seulement la blague rdcurrenie 
mais aussi le symbole du hasard auquel nous 
sommes tous soumls. (Gabriel : « Franchement. 
combien de fois tu trouves chez tes amis un 
M^ue dans la cuisine? » Michael : ■ Exactement. 
Cela sen a le hasard. •). Puis ces personnages 
montrent qu'ils veulent devenir des hommes en 
acceptant dans leur vie soit le hasard soit la mal- 
chance. ■ DeVolkskrant, Annette Embrechts. 
2/A/2002. 



Extrait de Une piece gentille sur des 
gens 8}rmpathiques / 1 

Sofia et GabriH viennent ches Michael. Its viennent 
d'entrer. Os ont encore tears manieaux sureux et ne 
s 'apprHenl pas d tes enJevrr. 

SoriA Je suis une autoritd. Dans le domaine de 
I’oceanographie. Je suis I'auteur de nombreux 
ouvrages de rdfdrence que tout etudiant en ocda- 
nographie trouvera dans sa bibliographic. Je suis 
dgalement professeur de gdneuque moldculaire. 

Jo ddcouvTv les secrets moldculairvs de la vie b 
I’aide du vers eiegunf. une petite bdte blen ordon- 
nee de seulement 302 neurones. Je suis une 
femme interessante et une oratrice charmante. 

Je suis une amatrice de I'ceuvre de Proust. Disons : 
une specialiste de Proust par excellence On dit 
parfois que J'ai une personnalitd charismatique. 
J'ai la reputation d’etre une mordue de water-polo 
et d'avoir un niveau plut6t honorable. Le record 
mondial de saut de hales est b mon nom. Ce record 
tient depuls des annees et Ton ne pr^oit pas qu’U 
soit prochalnement battu Je suis ce que Ton 
appelle un ^tre excepttonnel doue de dons extraor- 
dinaires. Done si tu me dis : « Sympa que tu soit la 
a, bien sur. cela ne m'Monne pas. II est widen! que 
tu et content que Je soit U. On aime me voir tout 
simplement. J'ai une allure plaisante et une voix 
agr^ble. J’ai un caract^re fonciCrement bon et 
des centrsm d’int^rAu tr^ vari^. Le violoncelle 
par exemple est Tune de mes grandes passions. 
Non seulement le violoncelle, mais j’aime au5csi 
Jouer du piano. Tout comme la guitare, le violon. 
la cithare. I’orgue. la flute traversi^re. la clarinet- 
te. Je n'ai pas de pr^f^nces. Je Joue de tous les 
instruments, je parle unites les langues. je pra- 
tique tous les sports. Je sais tout faire. 

Mais ce n’est pas important. Ce n’est pas non plus 
un m^rite. Je ne I’ai jamais ■ voulu ■. Cest ind^ 
pendant de ma volont^ que je sache tout faire. Que 
je parle toutes les langues, pratic|tM> tous les sports 
et tombe tous les hommes. cela est pour moi aussi 
Evident que Test pour d'autres le fait de respirer. 
Oui. en effet. je ne compte pas les handicaps ni 
ceux qui sont gravement malades et qui racontent 
dans les spots de publicite Informative quo respi- 
rer n’est pas pour tous une widence. Je parle id 
d’adultes normaux en bonne sante. Non pas d'han- 
dicap^, de malades. de vieux seniles. d’enfants. 



The optimal quality of the column widths for the 
running text in this page spread is evident in lines of 
relatively consisent length, a comfortable rag, and 
notably few occurrences ofhyphenated line breaks. 
This column width also appears to accommodate 
heads and subheads of different sizes. 

MARTIN OOSTRA NETHERLANDS 
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Alignment Logic Text type can be set in 
several different configurations called 
“alignments.” It can be set so that every 
line begins at the same left-hand starting 
point (flush left) or right-hand starting 
point (flush right), or with an axis centered 
on the paragraph width (centered). In this 
case, there are two options: In centered 
type, the lines are different lengths and 
are centered over each other on the width’s 
vertical axis; in justified type, the lines are 



the same length, aligning on both the left 
and the right sides. Justified text is the 
only setting in which the lines are the same 
length. In text set to align left, right, or 
centered, the uneven lengths of the lines 
create a soft shape on the nonaligned side 
that is called a rag (in the UK and Europe, 
the rag is referred to as the range). The 
alignment of text has an effect on the spac- 
ing within it and, therefore, on the search 
for a desirable text setting. 



Only two kinds of alignment are considered 
permissable for setting estensive volumes 
of text — more than thirty to fifty words: 
Flush left, ragged right (FLRR) and justified. 
The other two kinds of alignment, flush 
right, ragged left (FRRL) and centered axis, 
are considered inappropriate for exten- 
sive texts because their optical qualities 
dramatically impair comfortable reading. 

In text set FRRL, the reversal of the aligned 
edge to the right of the paragraph — 



Think of the blank page 
as alpine meadow, or as the 
purity of undifferentiated 
being. The t)q)ographer enters 
this space and must change 
it. The reader will enter it later, 
to see what the t)q)ographer 
has done there. The underlying 
truth of the blank page must 
be infringed, but it must 
never altogether disappear. 



Think of the blank page 
as alpine meadow, or as the 
purity of undifferentiated 
being. The typographer enters 
this space and must change 
it. The reader will enter it later, 
to see what the typographer 
has done there. The underlying 
truth of the blank page must 
be infringed, but it must 
never altogether disappear. 



Flush left, ragged right 

Think of the blank page 
as alpine meadow, or as the 
purity of undifferentiated 
being. The typographer enters 
this space and must change 
it. The reader will enter it later, 
to see what the typographer 
has done there. The underlying 
truth of the blank page must 
be infringed, but it must 
never altogether disappear. 



Flush right, ragged left 



Think of the blank page as 
alpine meadow, or as the 
purity of undifferentiated 
being. The typographer 
enters this space and must 
change it. The reader will 
enter it later, to see what 
the typographer has done 
there. The underlying truth 
of the blank page must be 
infringed, but it must never 
altogether disappear. 



Center axis, or Centered 



Justified 




THE 

PRINCE 

CHAPTER 

M 




Centered-axis andjlush-left alignments are mixed to great 
effect in this classically influenced page spread design. 

The margins of the flush-left, asymmetrical text set on the 
right-hand page are symmetrical and optically balanced 
with the material on the left, chk design united kingdom 



Text excerpted from The Elements of Typographic Style 
by Robert Bringhurst 
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opposite that which is considered the start- 
ing point of reading sequence in Western 
languages — creates a disturbing verbal 
disconnect for readers. The problem with 
text set centered is that its outer contour’s 
shape visually overpowers the perception 
of the internal lines’ linearity; the eye, 
constantly drawn to appreciate the cluster 
form, is continually distracted from fol- 
lowing the sequence of text line by line — 
which can be annoying after a while. 



In a paragraph set flush left, ragged right, 
the word spaces are uniform. The word 
spaces in a justified paragraph, however, 
vary because the width of the paragraph 
is mathematically fixed, and the words on 
any given line must align on both sides — 
no matter how many words or how long 
they are. In justified text, word spacing 
variation is the single most difficult issue 
to overcome. The result of poorly justified 
text in which the word space constantly 



changes is a preponderance of rivers — 
chains of word spaces that visually connect 
from line to line. Text set ragged avoids the 
spacing issues inherent in justified text; 
it also introduces the pronounced textural 
effect of an organic edge whose opposition 
to the hard edge of the alignment imparts 
an immediate visual contrast to the page, 
as well as provides optical separation 
between horizontally arranged paragraphs. 



This justified setting uses wide margins to create focus on the text 
block. The internal spacing of the text is relatively consistent. 

ADAMSMORIOKA UNITED STATES 



TIIK 

PKINC’K 



VI 




•nie drawing room of the Pr.nee wa» hkidet, awav box«d 
the great red waD» of the amiourv. the cntraiwe a iccrct 
doorway that ahdtered behind the iape«ry of the huntmg 
Unicom. In a comer amongit the ihaduwi of the dum 
roofn, lined b> the book* of time lat an oU withered nun 
of lojthHMtie ««*e. whole noitrdi would Aire at the 
fragrance of the diing thorn impregnating in mum decay 
into the irmembrance of hii walli He wai leated in front 
of hii portrait, which hung on an eaiel half unctnered 
with a purple ixhet throw. It had been painted ai a portal 
which in mrn preaened the impontiei of hit wul. All of 
a ludden he drew himielf up from hii throne and declared 
to the roonu 

*1 am the Prince of an ancient bloodLne vrhoie 
forefather* walked the path of the nghteoui through the 
valley of darknc«>. My ipecte* eioh'^ through time by 
craft! of vittue, undentanding the evolution of <*ur 
inherited princtpalitiei of power ,\Iine i% a kingdom not 
■ ►f thn world”, he pauicd lieldng hii hpi, the cunei of 
which once rewrote hiitury, and taited the diftinct Aaiour 
of nutmeg mned with the mctallK of bfcK>d, and with 
ialiva running down hi* chin he tpat our. '1 do not fear. 

I do not love". 

The elderly Prince lat back in h» throne, hi* many 
children cloi^ huddled beiide him whiipering in a 
raiping uniion 'Father, that b not dead that can eternal 
Tie' and with lung tongue* they licked the wxiundi of hit 
puftrait that itill wept from the wran of virtue and evi! The 
Prince had once woixn the nch tapeitry of ihapei that had 
haunted all thoie that itood before him. for he wat 
the keeper of the bmtherhood and itruck down with great 
ixngcatKC and <ury all thoic who attempted to potion 
or dcitniy. He knew the cave of time wai cracked and 
blackened, ihroodcd in icarlct roic. the itain ot hii «n. 

I III phyiical and intellectual diitinction wai deitined to 
contimully bare witiKii to h« faicinatioo with tthellion, 
a charming diwbedicncc that flirted with the morning 
itar of evil. To be feared, or to be loved wai the companion 
of hii cruelty. 



EVERY DAY IS 
VIA DAY 

■ ♦ M 

Thil bi»k lj a lulde tu Ihe ijiMlaciilar reiull^ [haE 
nuur wltn Via. The Via IQl &uiile denioiMKatef 
tho prinlini oF rowtolor pruceiK duotemn. Lin? 
art, and tliEk and white Image* on papec. How do 
ynu look ai these crliitallyT How cari ftni decide If 
She printing or the sFam Bjelalin dmerE I* gcKMi? 
Hiticadlng tMi guide can lead fo emturrasiinien] 
with friends, ramll|i oi co-worken. 





Text in this brochure spread is 
primarily set flush left, ragged 
right, with a callout on the 
left-hand page set in lines that 
stagger left to right, without a 
specific alignment structure. 
c+G PARTNERS United States 
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MECHANICS OF TEXT 



Exploring the Ragged Edge The rag of a 

paragraph might be deep or shallow, active 
or subtle, but its uniformity and consis- 
tency from the top of a paragraph down to 
the bottom are what make it desirable. The 
ragged line endings are considered optimal 
if they create an organic, unforced “ripple” 
down the edge of the paragraph, without 
pronounced indents or bulges. In an opti- 
mally ragged paragraph, the rag becomes 
invisible: The reader is never aware that the 



lines are ending at their natural conclusion. 
If the alternating lines end short and very 
long, the rag becomes active and calls 
attention to itself, distracting the reader 
from following the content of the text. That 
said, a deep rag is acceptable if it remains 
consistent throughout the text. 



A designer might opt to mitigate a deep 
rag by introducing more interline space. 
What is never desirable, however, is a rag 
that begins at the outset of a paragraph 
guided by one kind of logic but transforms 
into another kind of logic as the paragraph 
progresses in depth; a rag that shows exces- 
sive indenting from the right; or sharp, 
angular inclusions of space created by lines 
that become sequentially shorter. The over- 
all unity of a rag can be easily compro- 



Think of the blank page as alpine meadow, 
or as the purity of undifferentiated being. 
The typographer enters this space and must 
change it. The reader will enter it later, to 
see what the typographer has done. The 
underlying truth of the blank page must be 
infringed, but it must never altogether 
disappear— and whatever displaces it might 
well aim to be as lively and peaceful as it 
is. It is not enough, when building a title page, 
merely to unload some big, prefabricated 
letters into the center of the space, nor to dig 
a few holes in the silence with typographic 
heavy machinery and move on. Big type, even 
huge type, can be beautiful and useful. 



Think of the blank page as alpine meadow, or as 
the purity of undifferentiated being. 

The typographer enters this space and must 
change it. The reader will enter it later, to 
see what the typographer has done. 

The underlying truth of the blank page must he 
infringed, but it must never altogether 
disappear— and whatever displaces it might 
well aim to be as lively and peaceful as it is. It 
is not enough, whenbuilding a title page, 
merely to unload some big, prefabricated 
letters into the center of the space, nor to dig 
a few holes in the silence with typographic 
heavy machinery and move on. Big type, even 
huge type, can be beautiful and useful. 



Think of the blank page as alpine 
meadow, or as the purity of undiffer- 
entiated being. The typographer 
enters this space and must change it. 

The reader will enter it later, to see 
what the typographer has done. The 
underlying truth of the blank page must be 
infringed, but it must never altogether 
disappear— and whatever displaces it might 
well aim to be as lively and peaceful as it is. 

It is not enough, whenbuilding a title 
page, merely to unload some big, prefabricated 
letters into the center of the space, nor to dig 
a few holes in the silence with typographic 
heavy machinery and move on. Big type, even 
huge type, can be beautiful and useful. 




Example of a paragraph showing 
a desirable rag (left), and two 
paragraphs whose rags are fraught 
with problems: The rag is either 
too deep or active; shows sharp 
inclusions of negative space 



and protrusions of long lines; a 
contour with a noticeable shape; 
or irregular width overall from 
top to bottom. 



[ 

Think '{d thf blan k pagt js aJpine!mead( 

Of piifily of Lndiflrsfrfitiat^ibein^. 

The q^ogrtiilieTenifss ci?|* tp^ceand i 
change it. The reacldi wUi enter itjlater, 
see what the typu^rnpher Sl-ii The 

underlying truth gHthe mus be 

infringed, but it mils! arvei altogether 
disappear-and wliaievif dis|>]ace^ it mij ;ht 
vMI to be >1 li vely stoil peaceful as i 

is^ Jt ii not enptigh , when huUding a titl ; page, 
liifrdy to t;i(i]Md joint I^efabricatel 
]rtt«^ into tht of (he space, nor t a dig 

a fewi^es ii5 ilienilmco with lypograp li 
heavy biachiiiery iiwve OJI- type 

huge ^e, can be l4auhf((l aotl ufcful. 



\ 



i 



Think id the- Hank page as alpint jneado 

Of ajllje puiily ofufiHlIlfri'^nMjted 

being- Hie lypographer enUf s (his spac( 
must change It. Theyeaden wi 1 1 enter it 
later, to see what the typographer has do 
The underlying truth of the blank page 
must he infringed, hut it niust never altc gethei 
disappear-arid whatever displaces it 
nugh( jWell airtl lo as Ijvoty jndipeacef 
il is. Il Isnol enoijgli^ whea building 
litLe|sigejiiieirJy lotmlcuid some big, pr 
rleated letlerj into flte een|er of the 
jfafe, ^iwr (0 d'g ^ hoJ^* i '*4 ' 

with typographichekvy machinery 
and move on.: Big type, even hugetype, 
be beautiful and useful. ^ 



1 I 

Think inf thf blank pagf as 
olpineiutt^ilcnw, 0| Ajlhepiuily of undif "eren 
(ed bang. Ttw typogr aphsir 
this space and must change it. Thie readt r 
will enter it later, to see what i 
the typographer has done. The uilderlyi] ig trt 
of the blank page must be infringed, 
but it must never altogether disappear-; nd 
whaAeser JlspJacct il m^biwcll 
aim to he as lively and peardipl as it is. I is not 
efiougli, i^ltcnbaildiifga |] Je|Mge, 
lueiel^ to unload sojne prefabricate 1 letteijs 
i nio th* f rti(er of ph^ s paf not ijo 
dig a few holes in the silenbe with typog aphic 
heavy machinery arcd move on. i 
Big type, even huge type, can be heautifi il 
and useful. ; : ; i 



A ragged edge is considered 
appropriate for a given paragraph 
setting if it varies within a fifth 
to a seventh of the paragraph's 
width. A much more active rag, 
however, also is visually interest- 
ing; the designer must, however. 



ensure that the rag throughout 
the project remains consistent in 
its activity, rather than changing 
from page to page or even from 
column to column. The more 
active the rag — meaning, the 
greater the difference between 



short and long lines — ^the more 
attention is due the rag of both 
the exterior edge formed by the 
long lines and the interior edge 
formed by the short lines. 



auf den Menschen 
ung aus. Sie gelten als 
Heichtum imd Macht. 
ifen daraus die altesren 
vcrfertigren Werkzcu- 
1 Kultstatten, Tempel- 
)teine dienten ihnen 
Id Oder Talismane, die 
in und langes Leben 

nze Landschaftcn und 
ge seinen einzigarrigen 
heit inspirierte Gene- 
aber auch Poeten und 
n als Wohnstfitten von 
on der Natur gcformte 
nit magischen Kniften 
;ne Steinblocke richtete 
luf, urn dem Sonnen- 
ildigen, der Toten zu 
elle Handlungen zu 



Fbssilien, Pflanzen und Tiere untergliedert 
worden waren, als Erster in Botanik, Zoolo- 
gie und Geologic auf. Unter diesem neuen 
Begriff verstand er die „Wissenschaft von den 
Fbssilien". Ihr Ursprung und ihre Bcdcutung 
wurden im 15. und i6.Jahrhundert im Zu- 
sammenhang mit der Entsfehung der F.rde in 
humanistischen Kreisen in den rasch wach- 
senden Stadten intensiv diskuriert. Es war 
daher an der Zcir, cinen geeignetcn Namcn 
fiir jenes Wisseaschaftsfach zu linden, das 
sich diesem Problem widmete. Die Mineralo- 
gie sah Aldrovandi als Teilgebiet dieses neuen 
Faches an, das der Botanik und Zoologie 
ebenbiirtig war. Die Geologie war damit nicht 
auf die Welt der Mincrale beschrankt, son- 
dern wurde auch auf die komplexe Welt der 
Fbssilien ausgeweitet. 

Dem Denken nach war Aldrovandi noch 
Scholastiker, doch mail er der Beobachtung, 
der Erfahrung und dem Experiment grolSe 
Bedcutung bei und fuhrte auch einc erste 
Klassifikarion im Pflanzen- und Tieneich ein. 

GEOLOGIE; ZEITLOS UNO VIELFALTIG 

Geologen beschafrigen sich ebenso mit der 
Zeirlo.sigkeit und dem ratselhaften Ursprung 



The even, unforced ripple in the rags of these text 
columns (seen in the enlarged detail of the page 
spread, above) is considered desirable in text that 
is lengthy and intended to be read continuously. 

The designer has achieved this evenness in the rag’s 
rhythm by balancing the variables of point size and 
column width, along with manually breaking lines. 
ANDREAS ORTAG AUSTRIA 
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raised by the single occurrence of two short 
lines that create a boxy hole. In an optimal 
rag, the depth hovers between one-fifth 
and one-seventh of the paragraph’s width. 
Word order and word breaks across lines 
also affect the rag. Problems in ragged- 
right setting commonly arise when a series 
of short words — of, at, it, to, we, us — 
are broken to align at the left edge, creat- 
ing a vertical river running parallel to the 
aligned edge; and when short words appear 



at the end of a long line between two 
shorter lines, appearing to break off and 
float. In such cases, the designer must 
weigh the consequences of rebreaking the 
lines to prevent these problems against 
their effect on the rag as a whole. Similarly, 
the breaking of words across lines by using 
a hyphen can also be problematic if left 
untreated. From an editorial perspective, 
two successive lines ending with hyphens 
is undesirable. If a text is hyphenating 



excessively — more than once every ten 
lines or so — the problem lies in the 
relationship between the text’s point size 
and the width of the paragraph; one or the 
other must be adjusted to correct the prob- 
lem. Although a text free of hyphens would 
be best, this state of perfection is rarely 
possible; indeed, some designers argue that 
hyphenating words here and there helps 
contribute to the uniformity of the rag by 
allowing lines to remain similar in length. 



Think of the blank page as alpine mead- 
ow, or as the purity of undifferentiat- 
ed being. The typographer enters this 
space and must change it. The reader 
will enter it later, to see what the 
typographer has done. The underlying 
truth of the blank page must be 
infringed, but it must never altogeth- 
er disappear— and whatever displaces it 
might well aim to be as lively and peace- 
ful as it is. It is not enough, when budd- 
ing a title page, merely to urdoad some 
big, prefabricated letters into the center 
of the space, nor to dig a few holes in the 
sdence with typographic heavy machin- 
ery and move on. Big type, even huge 
type, can be beautiful and useful. 



Hyphenated word breaks are 
a constant source of frustration 
for a designer. Too many hyphens 
in a row are considered undesir- 
able, and a slight adjustment 
in text size or paragraph width 
might correct the problem. The 



Think of the blank page as alpine 
meadow, or as the purity of 
undifferentiated being. The typographer 
enters this space and must change 
it. The reader wdl enter it later, to see 
what the typographer has done. 

The underlying truth of the blank page 
must be infringed, but it must 
never altogether disappear— and whatever 
displaces it might wed aim to be as 
hvely and peaceful as it is. It is not enough, 
when building a title page, merely to 
unload some big, prefabricated letters 
into the center of the space, nor to dig 
a few holes in the silence with typographic 
heavy machinery and move on. Big 
type, even huge type, can he beautiful 
and useful. 

three paragraphs shown here 
are set in the same size text, 
with subtle differences. The first 
paragraph shows uncorrected 
hyphenation and rag. The second 
shows a more active rag but no 
hyphens — a toss-up between 



Think of the blank page as alpine 
meadow, or as the purity of undiffer- 
entiated being. The typographer 
enters this space and must change it. 

The reader will enter it later, to 
see what the typographer has done. 

The underl)dng truth of the blank 
page must be infringed, but it must 
never altogether disappear-and 
whatever displaces it might well aim 
to be as lively and peaceful as it 
is. It is not enough, when building a 
title page, merely to unload some 
big, prefabricated letters into the 
center of the space, nor to dig a few 
holes in the silence with typographic 
heavy machinery and move on. Big 
type, even huge type, can he beautiful 

desired goals. The third shows 
a slightly wider paragraph and a 
more even rag; the only hyphen 
appears in the second line. One 
hyphen every ten lines or so is 
optimal. 



Text excerpted from The Elements of Typographic Style 
by Robert Bringhurst. 



Although the designer has set this hook text on a wide 
paragraph, she has decided to limit the rag activity. 

The soft rag keeps the page quiet in general and it 
strives not to detract from the indents that define the 
beginnings of paragraphs, cheng design united states 
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The Intricacies of Justification Setting text 
justified creates an exceptionally clean, 
geometric presentation within a layout. 
The problems this alignment structure 
creates, however, are formidable, both 
from the standpoint of comfortable read- 
ing and aesthetics. Well-justified text can 
be sublimely beautiful in a stark, austere 
way; achieving the sublime requires that 
all the internal word- and letterspacing 
is absolutely consistent, producing the 



appearance of a continuous, uninterrupted 
gray value. The first challenge to overcome, 
as noted previously, is that of the incon- 
sistency of spacing that naturally attends 
justification: different numbers of words, 
of different lengths, forced to fit within a 
fixed width. And there are actually three 
problems this state of affairs creates: the 
first is rivers — chains of word spaces that 
join from line to line — and the others are: 
distracting changes in the visual density 



of the lines (some appearing open and 
light, others appearing compressed and 
dark); and excessive hyphenation, even 
more than is typically present in ragged 
text. To minimize these problems, the de- 
signer must first find the optimal number 
of characters and words (see page 155) that 
comfortably fit upon the justified width 
and so mitigate the potential for undesir- 
able spacing. A slightly wider paragraph 
than that which would be truly optimal 



An ancient metaphor: thought is a thread, and 


An ancient metaphor: thought is a thread, and the 


the raconteur is a spinner of yarns — but the true 


raconteur is a spinner of yarns — but the true sto- 


storyteller, the poet, is a weaver. The scribes made 


ryteller, the poet, is a weaver. The scribes made this 


this old and audible abstraction into a new and 


old and audible abstraction into a new and vis- 


visible fact. After long practice, their work took 


ible fact. After long practice, their work took 


on such an even flexible texture that they called 


on such an even flexible texture that they called 


the written page a textus, which means cloth. 


the written page a textus, which means cloth. 


The typesetting device, whether it happens to be 


The typesetting device, whether it happens to bea 


a computer or a composing stick, functions like 


computer or a composing stick, functions like 


a loom. And the typographer, like the scribe, 


a loom. And the typographer, like the scribe, nor- 


normally aims to weave the text as evenly as 


mally aims to weave the text as evenly as pos- 


possible. Good letterforms are designed to give a 


sible. Good letterforms are designed to give a 


lively, even texture, but careless spacing of letters, 


lively, even texture, but careless spacing of letters. 


lines, and words can tear this fabric apart. 


lines, and words can tear this fabric apart. 


Another ancient metaphor: the density of 


Another ancient metaphor: the density of tex- 


texture in a written or typeset page is called its 


ture in a written or typeset page is called its color. This 


color. This has nothing to do with red or green 


has nothing to do with red or green ink; it refers only 


ink; it refers only to the darkness or blackness 


to the darkness or blackness of the letterforms in mass. 


of the letterforms in mass. Once the demands 


Once the demands of legibility and logical order are 


of legibility and logical order are satisfied, even- 


satisfied, evenness of color is the typographer’s normal 


ness of color is the typographer’s normal aim. 

Text excerpted from The Elements of Typographic Style 
by Robert Bringhurst 


aim. 



This specimen exhibits all the 
hallmarks of exquisitely well- 
justified text: lines that are 
consistently spaced and that 
appear the same in overall 
density (none tighter and darker, 



nor looser and lighter); the 
word spaces are normal 
(not relatively tight or loose 
compared to the letterspacing 
for this type style); there are 
no rivers; and the presence of 
hyphens is minimal. 



Poorly justified text displays 
wildly varied word spaces and 
rivers, lines whose density 
alternates between very dark 
and very light, and excessive 
hyphenation. To correct these 
problems, a designer must 



continually adjust text size and 
paragraph width, move text from 
line to line, and selectively tighten 
and loosen spacing. 
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(in general) allows greater flexibility in 
how words may be moved or broken from 
line to line. No matter how consistent the 
spacing this strategy initially achieves, 
inevitably the designer must shift words — 
or parts of words — from line to line for 
finetuning. He or she must then select 
individual words, groups of words, single 
spaces, or entire lines and manually tighten 
and loosen their spacing. Correcting excess 
hyphenation also comes about this way. 



And, then, there are the aesthetic issues. 
From a classical standpoint, justified 
setting is considered only truly beauti- 
ful when all of its components align: 
both horizontally (the baselines of text in 
adjacent columns) and vertically (the tops 
and bottoms of paragraphs or columns. 
Achieving this goal is challenging due to 
the unpredictable length of text at any 
given time. Further, it tends to limit the 
designer’s options for separating para- 



graphs (see page 157); only those that 
maintain the alignment among baselines 
between adjacent paragraphs will seem 
appropriate. Special attention must also 
be given to punctuation that occurs at the 
beginnings and ends of lines because of 
the way quotation marks, periods, and so 
on appear to “bite into” the clean edges 
of the justified text block. The reward for 
all this hard work, of course, is beauty: 
elegant, crisp, and controlled. 



bought is a thread, and 
Br of yarns— but the true 
veaver. The scribes nnade 
^traction into a new and 
)ractice, their work took 
' texture that they called 
tus, which nneans cloth, 
whether it happens to be 
sing stick, functions like 
^rapher, like the scribe, 
e the text as evenly as 
IS are designed to give a 
arelessspacing of letters, 
ar this fabric apart. 
ipt;^nhnr- thp dpn«;it\/ of 



“Don’t n 
harangu( 
for the g< 
(and whi 
belied h( 
ri vor we 

The goal of justified setting is 
absolute, geometric cleanli- 
ness — and so rigorous control 
of its external shape has 
historically been considered 
important. The baselines of 
lines of text in one paragraph, 
or column, are typically made 
to align with others in paragraphs 
or columns to the left and right — 
across a page or spread; the 
upper and lower edges of para- 
graphs and columns are made to 
align with each other: everything 
justifies with everything else. 



KKUKUK I 

WITHIN 

HORIZONS BEY 

TUb_s.ay_the least, the e 
from within,” recount 
describing the scenar 
hardened through ye 
It was the result of a 
exasperated, looking 
kinetic rhythm towan 
(approximately 50 tirr 
per the data) in whici 
aro<;qlv undprp<;timat( 

“ Don’t m( 
harangui 
for the g( 
(and whi 
belied h( 
ri por we 

Further, such annoying details 
as quotation marks, commas, 
periods, and other punctuation 
that disturb the perfection of the 
aligned edges must be spaced — 
and sometimes hanged outside 
the aligned edges — ^to prevent 
them from creating holes that ap- 
pear to "bite" into the text block. 




The tightly justified columns 
of text in this asymmetrical 
layout reinforce the geometry 
of the page. Weight changes 
within the text add contrast, 
and the spacing is consistent. 
BRETT YASKO UNITED STATES 



conicmpor«rr vitu«i ana cnirnainmcni 
m«IU, injuring film, fashion and design. 
Since the 1986 debut of Peter Gabriel’s 
SWgehnnrmer video, artists working in 
new media, especially animation, have taken 
many cues from .MT\', Despite msMk video's 
evolution outside of an trashtions aisd ven- 
ues, It is now thoroughly integrated in the 
contemporary art world with many artists 
straddling the high/ low culture realms, for 
eumple. one of the successful directors in 
this exhihst, Chris Cunningham i director of 
Bf&rk s All u hiU of Lmv), is represented by 
a New York gallery and exhibited m the 2001 
Venice fhennatc. 



rapid editing are often employed, borrowed 
from the advertising industry. Like ads, 
mustc videos must forge an instant connec- 
tion with audiences, but also withstand the 
repetitive play endemic to the entertainment 
industry and essential U> iu success. Numb- 
ing is inherent to any repetition, so the 
challenge is to susUin tlsose instant connec- 
tions through content and <)uality. 

The guest curator of this exhibit. Ed Stein- 
berg, has chosen music videos produced 
since 1982. the year following an explosion 
in budget and dtstributian with the growth 
of cable television and MTV. The typical 
budget grew exponentially, from the low tens 
of thouMiids to nearly half a million dollars 
with Michael lackson's 0rur li. Despite their 
economic ramificalions and impact. Stein- 
berg based his selection of music videos on 
their creative qualities and innovation. To 
provide the fullest exposure, the 14 DVDs 
in this exhibit arc pmiected continuously on 
large screens on a rotating basis. 

Steinberg gravitates toward works that do 
not conform to the formulaic. They span a 
variety of productions by both industry 
directors and artbt directors. The former 
include F. Gary tiray, Michel Gondry, Hype 
William^ klark Romanek. Anton Corbijn, 
Chris Cunningham, Pirn Yukich and Spike 
Ponre, while the ktter include Damien Hirst, 
Andy Warhol and Doug Aiken. Remixed 
dance videos, spotlights on particular re- 
cording artists (such as compilations of 
Madonna and BjOrk) and ‘random cool‘ 
videos also add to the mix. Steinberg is open 
about trusting the opmluris of practitioners 
in the firid— the artists, tliemselm. 



imporunt sources of reference. For this cat- 
alogue's design, we thank Brett Yasko; for its 
editing, we thank Krhten Fair and Sharmila 
Venkatasuhhan. 

The installation staff of >Vood Street Gal- 
leries (George Dun, Tom Hall, Thaddeus 
Kellstadt, Chris Korch, George Magalios, 
Erin O’Neill, Drew Pavelchak and Shaun 
Slifer) has been outstanding, rising once 
again to the occasion by meeting the chal- 
lenge of media-hated work. Finally, we with 
to thank Ed Steinberg; his enthusiasm for 
the proyect made mir involsement an honor 
and pleasure. 



Murray Hortte 
Curator 

>\V)od Street Gatleries 
The Pittsburgh Cuhural Trust 
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MECHANICS OF TEXT 



The Optimal Paragraph A desirable 
paragraph setting is one in which a constel- 
lation of variables achieves a harmonic 
balance. Since extended running text is 
such an important consideration for a 
publication, finding the optimal paragraph 
is one way to begin developing overall 
typographic structure. A designer might 
first make some assumptions about the 
text typeface, based on his or her sense of 
its appropriateness from a conceptual 



standpoint and in consideration of its 
visual attributes — the relative height of the 
lowercase letters, the general weight of the 
strokes and any contrast within them, the 
height of the ascenders and descenders — 
and set a text paragraph at an arbitrary 
width and arbitrary text size. Judging from 
this first attempt, a designer might opt to 
adjust the size of the text, loosen or tighten 
its overall spacing, open and close up the 
leading, and change the width in succes- 



sive studies. By comparing the results of 
these variations, a designer will be able to 
determine the most comfortable text set- 
ting for extended reading. At what point is 
the type size too small — or uncomfortably 
large? Are the lines relatively even in length 
or varying a lot? Is excessive hyphenation 
occurring, meaning that the paragraph 
is too narrow to allow a useful character 
count? Is the leading creating too dense a 
field of text to feel comfortable? 



A 'Wiil iP book. The ShhEc^i 
Ej injpifed by (he Woed’holl- 
i«ig «MTii<ty of polar appositcs 
ievfld in illipher« olliTe; 
latTiilies, shami liviog spaces, 
id»logical 

aiKf places of uorir.. Wiot i]f 
(here was a -coniptitsOty shK* 
swapping day^ What ijfflasites 
oMigk liE up daiV podxts uf 
hale and mlsunderitanding aQ 
ovif iHf worid, even anif 

» rtwneni? Csn be 
cajoled Dr would it malic 
no difference at ill? 

Tlie Ttfii pubtulsed by 
lewelWM Press„ Middletown 
NV, a garagel>ascd Srtiall 
press pwised by a (briner Hi^ 
Sdnool dF Printing dassmaEe,. 
RoniU Hodanursliy. Although 
|ewd Weed's list focused 
manily ofi books wntJ«r by 
Rona'ld'i wife Pat Modamar. 
stqt Ronald nalfydug the 
pfemi« -of Tihe VitoH wbe* 

I pitched fa ta hfan over the 
phone. Kr agreed to ptibUsH 
the book if I would pay (br 
all the phnlirg and bhrdhig 
eipe<i$es Including dte costs 
oF basing their smiff sec- 
ond'haodsif^t press ffned. 
Pfablisbed in an edition oF 
^00 copies, my first noid wiS 
renewed in two ohscure liter- 
aty iMinials— favorably ni one 
and- very unFavorably in the 
other, The reviewer of the pan 
was particulairly irritated by the 
book's structure; 'll is dizzy- 
ing enough slogging thro(ig.h 





The Switch O' 

One mominj, a wenrwit wsJwp Iq lind 5ti«^5 living 
the life of her munber one nemesis. Her nemesis has 
bewnie her « welL st least for the day. They witness 
themselves in e^eh other. It seemsr on this one day at 
least, these switches have occsined all over the world. 
Tht Switch chronicles the day in the lives of six sets 
of switched enemies: three pairs who are fece to face 
enemies, and three pains vrho never even met but 
despise the very thought of the other 



Ijl^, Jnrt'J ff-'mf Prm, MiddIrtiTU'n, Nt 



Til a 

a'jvvvy#/ 

Joanne, in die jiHtson oF Carloda. feeling the weight ofa body sixteen 
pounds heavier th^n her own, sees hcr^If coming dawn the hallway ,ind 
wants ID duck into the bathroom or turn around and head ihe other wa;v‘. 
Caiioitta feels so much revulsion associaied wjih this person walking 
towards her. the feeling Ls phySbeaL Her neurone hurl rralilically over 
synapses in search ofa means of escape, her stomach knots, her fingers 
and toes iremHCKr. She recalls a dream where loatine is nice to her, confides 
in her. In ihe dream, iho two of thorn were singing a song together and 
embraced each Other in ihe way aid friends do. Whose dream was that? 
Jognrw's? Carlotta's? Both? Nolther? Carlana cktidos lo keep walking, 
say good morning, maybe ask Joanne how her dad is doing, or Somclhing 
about ihc Anderson caso- 

Carfotta. in (he person of |oanne. decides not to go into the mailroom afler 
alL instead she ducks into a stairwell. Joanne despises the way ^riotta 
tries to engage her in small talk, fi'j jo dhlwHcji. V/c Iwfb dctcK weft sthir 
bothicr odfng like tt"s imy JOanne will take truth over nicencss 

any day ofthe vrwk. 

Two people disliking each other, even with great intensity, is nota senaus 
problem in and of itsdf. It is a serious problem for loatine and Carkua 
because they are both intellectual property Lawyers at Bennett and Bennett 
and have no ch«ce but to work logellier on at least one tliird of their cases- 
Truth is. Joanne doesn't care for 90^ of her colleagues at Bennetl and 
Beiintdt. She cotisiders most of ttiem immoral shLflless hypociiles. She 
hates working there but would never leave the hrm because if S pretty 
mitch her whole life. Carlotla dreamed of working at Bennett and Bennetl 
ever since she was a pre-law student reading about the hrm's landmark 
eiags^aclion suits against big pharmaceutical companies. It's ml a huge 
firm but il has an eKcellent repulation and they let her lakeo'n a Lot of pro 
bono cases. StHl, she oBen considers leaving, primarily because Qfloanne. 
As a lawyer. Carjotta prides herself in Ending solutions that avoid having 
ID go to court She's a. mediator by nature and considers il a personal 
failure that she's never been able to reach some kind of common ground 
with loanne. She loses lileep over the conflict and has named a deepening 
worry line in her forehead after her nemesis. 

CaHotta believes that Joanne Is not, deep down, a bad person. She is just 
xeverdy fucked up. dinicoUy depzcs^edH oiul probably hjul ^ very dilflruli 



1 book where every cbiraoter 
it Simultineoutly SurncOne 
else, but Ibee ballway IbrauBJi 
The Switdi, the reidirg 
ofletitation Ikpj iSo degrees 
forcing tbe reader to physi- 
tally twrrt Hk book upslde 
down. Onex vertigo sets in you 
itelise this dewoe It nothing 
but a trick to get you |o notice 
the book's pallndrorTtic cover 
desige r^iich fiinms a Face 
from both orieotatfonv. Cute, 
but it doesn't rnake up for the 
pnrpasttmus preinise and the 
altogether convoluted read. 
SwTirfi fa rdFl" 



47 



Three styles of text set on different widths are also set in three different 
sizes to achieve as near-to-optimal relationships between type size 
and column width as possible — approximately thirty characters per 
line for short bursts of reading, fifty to seventy characters for extended 
reading. The wide, primary text column is likely too wide to be opti- 
mal, but the designer has increased the leading, relative to the point 
size, to make it more comfortable, ears ay united states 
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During this study, it might become clear 
that several options for width and leading 
are optimal, but a designer will need to 
choose one as a standard for the publica- 
tion. The choice that the designer makes 
has implications for the page size, the 
number of columns of text that might 
fit on it, and optimal sizes for other text 
groupings, such as captions, callouts, 
introductory paragraphs, and so on. 



In this study of a paragraph, the 
variables of type size, spacing, 
leading, and paragraph width 
are tested to arrive at a text 
setting that results in the most 
comfortable spacing, the least 
hyphenation, and a decisive rag. 

Text excerpted from The Elements 
of Typographic Style by Robert 
Bringhurst 



Think of the blank page as alpine meadow, or as the purity of 
undifferentiated being. The typographer enters this space and 
must change it. The reader will enter it later, to see vmat the 
typographer has done. The underlying truth of the blank page 
must be infringed, but it must never altogether disappear— 
and whatever displaces it might well aim to be as lively and 
peaceful as it is. It is not enough, when building a title page, 
merely to unload some big, prefabricated letters into the cen- 
ter of the space, nor to dig a few holes in the silence with typo- 
graphic heavy machinery and move on. Big type, even huge 
type, can be beautiful and useful. 



Think of the blank page as alpine meadow, or as the purity of undifferentiat- 
ed being. The typographer enters this space and must change it. The reader 
will enter it later, to see what the typographer has done. The underlying 
truth of the blank page must be infringed, but it must never altogether disap- 
pear— and whatever displaces it might well aim to be as lively and peaceful as it 
is. It is not enough, when building a title page, merely to unload some big, 
prefabricated letters into the center of the space, nor to dig a few holes in the 
silence with typographic heavy machinery and move on. Big type, even huge 
type, can be beautiful and useful. 



Think of the blank page as alpine meadow, or as the purity of undifferentiated 
being. The typographer enters this space and must change it. The reader will 
enter it later, to see what the typographer has done. The underlying truth of the 
blank page must be infringed, but it must never altogether disappear— and what- 
ever displaces it might well aim to be as lively and peaceful as it is. It is not enough, 
when building a title page, merely to unload some big, prefabricated letters into 
the center of the space, nor to dig a few holes in the silence with typographic heavy 
machinery and move on. Big type, even huge type, can be beautiful and useful. 



Initial Setting Set solid; the 
activity of the ascenders and 
descenders, and a relatively large 
x-height, create an uncomfort- 
ably dense setting. Furthermore, 
the rag shows indecisive lengths, 
as well as inclusions, and there 
are two hyphenated breaks in 
sequence. 



Second Setting Same leading; 
adjusting the size to 8 points alle- 
viates the density and somewhat 
improves the rag shape; however, 
the size is too small for the width 
of the paragraph to be optimal 
(fifty to seventy characters on 
each line). 



Third Setting Same size and 
leading, but substitution of a face 
with a smaller x-height. This face 
appears too small to be comfort- 
able, however, and the width 
is still too wide for an optimal 
character count. 



Think of the blank page as alpine meadow, or as the purity of undif- 
ferentiated being. The typographer enters this space and must change 
it. The reader will enter it later, to see what the typographer has 
done. The underlying truth of the blank page must be infringed, but it 
must never altogether disappear— and whatever displaces it might 
well aim to be as lively and peaceful as it is. It is not enough, when 
building a title page, merely to unload some big, prefabricated let- 
ters into the center of the space, nor to dig a few holes in the silence 
with typographic heavy machinery and move on. Big type, even huge 
type, can be beautiful and useful. 



Fourth Setting A return to the 
typeface of the initial settings, 
but narrowing the paragraph, 
retains legibility, optimizes the 
character count (to sixty-five 
per line) and creates a more 
active rag. The leading still 
seems a bit dense, and there 
are problems with the rag 
and excessive hyphenation. 



Think of the blank page as alpine meadow, or as the purity of 
undifferentiated being. The typographer enters this space 
and must change it. The reader will enter it later, to see what 
the typographer has done. The underlying truth of the blank 
page must be infringed, but it must never altogether disappear— 
and whatever displaces it might well aim to be as lively and 
peaceful as it is. It is not enough, when building a title page, 
merely to unload some big, prefabricated letters into the 
center of the space, nor to dig a few holes in the silence with 
typographic heavy machinery and move on. Big type, even 
huge type, can be beautiful and useful. 



Final Setting Another slight 
decrease in the paragraph width, 
an added point of leading, 
and decisive rebreaking of the 
lines yields a paragraph with a 
comfortable texture, an optimal 
line count, minimal hyphenation, 
and a beautiful rag. From this 
ultimate paragraph, the typogra- 
pher is ready to consider how to 
structure columns and supporting 
treatments for elements such as 
callouts and captions. 
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Separating Paragraphs As recently as the 
fifteenth century, text was set continuously 
without breaks; the definition of the para- 
graph as an informational nugget emerged 
in the 1500s as a way of helping readers 
navigate text. Initially, a paragraph change 
was indicated by a larger space after the 
period following the last sentence of one 
paragraph; a later evolution introduced 
graphic elements, such as squares or bul- 
lets, as paragraph separators — ^but still 



FACTSET 






The beginning of each paragraph, along with an interval 

of space, is indicated by a bold lead line. c+G partners united states 



Bold subheads with a slight indent, along with a full return, 
distinguish the paragraphs within the columns of this layout. 
CLEMENS THEOBERT SCHEDLER AUSTRIA 





A simple proportional return 
separates the paragraphs 
within the text column of this 
brochure spread. Sometimes, 
a full return of the same lead- 
ing — leaving a full line open 
between paragraphs or double 
the leading — will be too much, 
appearing to disconnect the 
paragraphs from each other 
and disturb the continuity of 
the text in the column. In such 
cases, setting a leading measure 
between paragraphs that is less 
than twice the text’s leading 
will create enough distinction 
without also creating a dis- 
tracting gap. VOICE AUSTRALIA 
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there was no break in the text, such as a 
line return. Eventually, columns were set 
with a line return, but without space be- 
tween paragraphs; instead, the beginning 
of a new paragraph was indicated by an 
indent — ^where the first line of a new para- 
graph starts a few character -widths in from 
the left alignment. This treatment works 
particularly well in justified setting. The 
depth of the indent is subjective but must 
be noticeable. The indent must be deeper 



if the leading is loose; more interline space 
normalizes the perception of the column’s 
width and a bigger “hole” must be cut into 
the paragraph. Sometimes, a designer will 
exaggerate the indent for visual effect. If 
the paragraphs are long and set in relatively 
wide columns, this treatment often will 
help to break up the wall of text by intro- 
ducing a rhythm of cuts into the columns. 
Indents are usually not a great idea if the 
text is set ragged right. Since the 



rag is already changing the line lengths on 
the right edge of the column, the indent on 
the left side loses some of its visual power, 
and may appear sloppy. Beyond indents, 
spaces of differing intervals may be in- 
troduced between paragraphs, of course, 
as well as supporting graphic elements, 
unusual treatments to the first lines of 
paragraphs — a designer’s options for 
accomplishing the goal of separation are 
nearly endless. 



auiLur nee msi maecrena 
hicula odio sedurna. Naj 
enim, fringilla vita, temp 
mollis eturna. Phaselus a 
Vestibulum blandit ne 
amet furpis. Suspendisse 
Aliquam posuere aliquet 
Phaselus aliquet nisi vita 

rnpli«; in <;pmnpr mia Hnlf 
One-Em Indent 

abitur nec nisi maecrena 
hicula odio sedurna. Nai 
enim, fringilla vita, temp 
mollis eturna. Phaselus a 
Vestibuh 
blandit neque sit amet fu 
pis. Suspendisse lect Alic 
posuere aliquet nurp Ph^ 

Deep Indent 

aoimr nec nisi maecrena 
hicula odio sedurna. Nas 
enim, fringilla vita, temp 
mollis eturna. Phaselus a 
■ Vestibulum blandit ne 
amet furpis. Suspendisse 
Aliquam posuere aliquet 
Phaselus aliquet nisi vita 

rnplic in cpmnpr miQ Hnlr 
Indent with Graphical Embellishment 

abitur nec nisi maecrena 
hicula odio sedurna. Naj 
enim, fringilla vita, temp 
mollis eturna. Phaselus a 

Vestibulum blandit neque sil 
furpis. Suspendisse leefk 
Aliquam posuere aliquet 
Phaselus aliquet nisi vita 
Hanging Indent 



aoimr nec nisi maecrena 
hicula odio sedurna. Naj 
enim, fringilla vita, temp 
mollis eturna. Phaselus a 

Vestibulum blandit nequ 
amet furpis. Suspendisse 
Aliquam posuere aliquet 

PtiQCpliic aliniipt nicl vit2 
Full Leaded Return 

abitur nec nisi maecrena 
hicula odio sedurna. Na; 
enim, fringilla vita, temp 
mollis eturna. Phaselus a 

Vestibulum blandit neqr 
amet furpis. Suspendisse 
Aliquam posuere aliquet 
Phaselus aliquet nisi vita 
Proportional Leaded Return 

abitur nec nisi maecrena 
hicula odio sedurna. Na 

Quae Coelis Sum 

Vestibulum blandit neqi 
amet furpis. Suspendiss( 
Aliquam posuere alique 
Phaselus aliquet nisi vita 

r*r\olic m comn^-r Ar\\ 
Bold Subhead: Full Return 

abitur nec nisi maecrena 
hicula odio sedurna. Na; 
enim, fringilla vita, temp 
mollis eturna. Phaselus a 

Vestibulum blandit nec 

amet furpis. Suspendisse 
Aliquam posuere aliquet 
Phaselus aliquet nisi vita 
Lead Line: Style Change 



ClU.XJJXOV„XlJ.g UXXI 

ur suspendiso semassa, c 
Abitur n 
maecren 
hicula oc 
urna. Nasunio enim, frir 
vita, tempean mollis etu: 
Phaselus adipe poiup we 
Vestibulum dof blandit i 
No Return: Multiple-Line Deep Indent 

abitur nec nisi maecrena 
hicula odio sedurna. Na 
enim, fringilla vita, temp 
mollis eturna. Phaselus a 

estibulum bland 
amet furpis. Sus 
isse lect. Aliquam posue 

-aliniiPt nnm Ptiacplnc at 

Ascending Cap: Full Return 

ur suspenaiso semassa, c 
abitur nec nisi maecrena 

Vestibulum bland] 
% / sit amet furpis. S 
▼ pendisse lect. Ali 
posuere aliquet nurp Phj 
aliquet nisi vitae nicoelij 

cprrrnpr mn rlr»lr»ni nimi ( 

Drop Cap: Full Return 

abitur nec nisi maecrena 
hicula odio sedurna. Naj 
enim, fringilla vita, temp 
mollis eturna. Phaselus a 

MJiHSBIBBiaiBlinliiiB 

amet furpis. Suspendiss^ 
Aliquam posuere aliquet 
Phaselus aliquet nisi vita 

Proportional Return: Reversed Lead Line 



abitur nec nisi maecrena 
hicula odio sedurna. Na, 
enim, fringilla vita, temp 
mollis eturna. Phaselus a 

Vestibulum blandit neqt 
amet furpis. Suspendisse 
Aliquam posuere aliquel 

m’d vit; 

Full Return: Dingbat Divider 

abitur nec nisi maecrena 
hicula odio sedurna. Na; 
enim, fringilla vita, temp 
mollis eturna. Phaselus a 



Vestibulum blandit neqt 
amet furpis. Suspendisse 
Aliquam posuere aliquel 

PtldC^llIC inn /at nicl xnt-: 

Full Return: Rule Divider 



There are as many ways to separate 
paragraphs as there are to decorate a 
cake. Indeed, this often-overlooked detail 
of typesetting can offer a beautiful op- 
portunity and add contrast and texture as 
a way to relieve text's relentless monotony 
on the page. Shown here are a few of the 
most common approaches. Variations on 
a particular method — or combinations 
of related methods — can create a deeper 
expression of a project's typographic 
language or help distinguish between 
different kinds of breaks in the sequence 
of content. 
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OK^ Now Deal with It: The Finer Points 
of Text Typography Very little attention 
is paid to the crafting of type beyond 
composition and style. The tiny details 
of text setting are equally, if not more, 
important to ensure smooth reading and 
grammatical correctness, and are often 
overlooked. Knowing these fundamental 
rules for clean text setting keeps the 
designer alert to potential spacing prob- 
lems and helps improve the look and 
readability of running text. 



The designer of this page has carefully considered the 
editorial and visual qualities of the text components. 
List numbers hang outside the columns to maintain 
the clarity of alignment; the title is distinguished by 
its italic setting; callouts are pronounced in a bolder 
weight; and each different kind of text content is given 
a distinct stylistic treatment. 

FINEST MAGMA GERMANY 




[lltHt in I M .1 u 4 ' *t<n 

P* Pgrlipl 4 ph f[b[p4p> tea i^9P«pr.n| [pngif Ipn Ifr yp^gnprUtlpf PI 
difMn Uil K pr Wk 1 1 |p«Kh >4 LT nr HgHhti 

IB flrl D«-k 9«- dr* Bara vid BaPaBoJi UpnK^in 

•pipVhii^ ant nttaiiM IhcPM lir niB Uuiik Iftdi Uid bdim 

iMdAilirt naiF*lk11*.n InndPi llPAPiih MMnt 1411 nliJvi »driA 
pf ppih Bn-in ■ iiip*' Kpndtn «|p ivdi W i prMII pp 



10.2/Piero GarseElifio 



Sex, Drugs and Hock’n’RoII. 



•I 'la !Db« SHlillll dir ui dEldBen Birvf? 

Qnifis wh/ flock'n1Rin/>‘ Satxt /deen aj -enlVw- 

iM/uruiistlx/i rstMree^ Offes/rxn sHe/itjf 

das Ji^r dea Bemf iVKhseh. 

«z ilb lUBf iDBfafl liznr. Bind [ftlaB VarbEldBrP 

ASSanc' fic/ssaiO/eiffCf/eff. 

•B 13 IDBctiBl du Crcit Fr«jBbtBp 

Avtf iich abmfdan. AjcA nAut kh 

MAS iUMdAT i>X( mitdt/V kJt ITtrCJl 

dits* Sijefdiftuoff. H/Mtrrt seJiaffaa sid> sjifefiMnft 
“AiMispKtf dbm/t M pa/v Vd^patM vftd 

pfwribrttroWO'w 

MSit Bfrt sfl^oitrmi 

IM vor oJle/n m. ols ifiirdm sre m tier tj/KiereftZe/I ruff' 

' Pro/eMe venvtfic/tcfvtj. l4tts im kJi Diwsfifeister 
/(Hn5t/ef^Oas^a^diTss die kreatfmirBefuff, seres 
Des^ffVf, P/KfiVfwfi Mtst/utof. rexfw ader R^sseiir, 
/mmrfMcf} BndflfrnfljrA'cA»r fjoei>iBrn "Di/vctuf's 

Cuft’J fmsi/iefi Off Ideaffalt: blefu/drett fttutdef) at /imfeti 
d'e tvn anem deti Orivcfor's Cut itndmcfil ehs 
iv/iatjatfi IV^ rtof /Kch maftfiff frese^Aouti jditJi 
micfte fireie Pretektat 
«d 13 1 Db 3 sind CeispiBf ffir dkbP 
Medemt MilMam ZivsdA 
«s 13 IDH tDB3 sjitflBl dn? 

Mrf dtm fiMf. 

« u UIb tringii du FkailtlE, rretziH omd BEnif uvttf tucn 
Mut? 

Mem^tm tn titr gtixut PtiStnfeipe: Zfit det 

Befof, ddnn tSit fniiMutid dCoivi dC# fanAa. Kwut s£in 
dost skfidft At//wifotst in tMpMJish/*i>Si>deftUfvf 

ICviiOf PPAVt icA POpO mttA. 

«T 13 (Qu iniigsl dti u dtiABA R/fafiLIu, [qbb aldilP 
Dip Ftvud^ ift/ntisWit tutt kW iunVAr DOtitf, ndl tlM 



pelitfsefArti&Htasdapttefbeeftdethebs. iMsomehffretis 
ich ntfdi {SiefArbEite/i, ditnodt nnch Ja/ttvtY ^wAea. 



M>n^tTa'(SlitSM« 5 dtfilf‘Schtiaf 3 z* tunfudil/. 

*1 If 1U«B micbBl do fliflidffn dir BnlgntindiD liiiEP 



IB 13 CrajilEhlt drcl rBlcdE: 

t^AliltfAunp, dea PerMdiofsiunti ti/tdAt 

iVt drtf Koiten ZeiL 0«h tardtrt med^fu/tt tie QaiipStL 

11 15 [IfB lEltrdnl du gerut lEhcu, ma triiBlIiui? 

SeMt b3 f/tw Vofk. Sif/ieit Oder at der PataisiaoetL 

i£ 15 DtBip luid ftrJHlk - JbI dM cIa rhfnu Jar dlcli? 
ftkltldnit Btfdti >st dtatfsitiert ^seiten m Geslsi- 
titrtgfpntzess. Gute Geita/U/og gUt ett» Ptchfung vw. icf 
tet die Wosswi. (Mtr wiedaftm iwis^ir Machl MomfeeHett 
eifte Ai/sssige. tiamPTtfKFt wie mmer, domtf a/i wekfte 
Ifitefessentge/neifsthafletd s/cttdalfinfer inettefgef). 

11 i5 Qfltdif gEb«rEa nrtrdBS bEb P 

Wind Mai iitnK/tdd, tJwfrxhL MatstOffief, matsdmicJtef. 

Id 15 QIbe ebuuhcJeI diiP 
Erf^mingenaliefArt 

?f 15 QTIb Ibdnt do Prtfics, FHnct [IhvbB^ Chat Ebb Froawn? 
peiilKlentt tSienilef 

IB 15 DfBB is4rdB3i du grnat be lloiteaP 
DosGidcksfeiepl 

rr 15 [UubBt faBcost dn ua bnitc EalajiBiiaEaP 
In derSauxtandbeim Sei. 

IB 15 Die gtdfitE JtEvelotliui mir/lit 

IB 15 UTea mdnleat du garAE c[omBl Inlhii? 

OMftttigefi, detten fuee 'Mont £ Cup' vmi*. 

It 15 DbIa UabtlAgB-BDcbtttlfE 1 a dBUuer UEbtlaga- 

ScbrUtP M^rgeiSSi dot presfe ‘S'lnder Akadent GfoseA 

abrJi 




To indent or not to indent? In setting text in 
which paragraphs run together, separated by 
indenting the first line, the first paragraph on the 
page should have no indent. Every paragraph 
thereafter is then indented — until the next major 
sequential break or subheaded paragraph, which 
should not be indented. 



and whatever displaces it might well aim to be 
as lively and peaceful as it is. It is not enough, 
when building a title page, merely to unload 
some big, prefabricated letters into the center of 
the space, nor to dig a few holes in the silence 
with typographic heavy machinery and move on. 
Big type, even huge type, can be beautiful and 
useful. 



Care for the widows. Never allow a single word 
(a widow) to end a paragraph. If widows con- 
stantly appear in the rough setting of a body of 
text, the column width should be adjusted. 
Ideally, the last line of a paragraph should be 
more than half the paragraph's width, but three 
words (no matter their length) are acceptable. 



whenever she seems ti 
oeriod (let’s face it) on 

whenever she seems ti 
oeriod (let’s face it) on 



Keep 'em upright. Use upright parentheses and 
brackets, even if the text in which they appear 
is italic. These marks, in their sloped versions, 
appear weak and usually exacerbate the spacing 
problems associated with them. 
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When the editor and design- 
er pay careful attention, bad 
line-breaking will be radical- 
ly reduced. It's always best 
to break a word to leave a desir- 
able syllable of four letters. 

vill be presided over by Ellen Mac- 
durray and her partner, Roberto M. 
Zastiglioni, along with Joy Adams. 



(f) [f] {1} (f) [f] {f} 
(f) [f ] {f} (f) [f] {f} 



3rview Terrace® Luna Park, New Jers6 
3 r view Terrace • Luna Park, New Jerse 

^rview Terrace • Luna Park, Newjersi 
^rview Terrace • Luna Park, NewJersi 
srview Terrace ♦Luna Park, NewJersi 



Watch the breaks! Avoid breaking words across 
lines (hyphenating) so that short or incomplete 
stubs begin the line following: -ed, -er, -ing, -tion, 
-al, -ly. Make sure there are at least four letters in 
the word ending the line before athe break. Try to 
avoid breaking names from one line to another. If 
absolutely necessary, however, break right before 
the last name — never in the middle of a name 
and never before an initial. 



Avoid a serious crash. The content within 
parentheses and brackets usually will benefit 
from additional space to separate it from these 
marks, especially italic forms with ascenders that 
are likely to crash into the marks if left at the 
default spacing. In particular, lowercase italic 
f, I, k, h, and many of the uppercase letters will 
need this adjustment. 



Style your bullets. The default bullet is usually 
enormous and distracting compared to the 
typeface in which it appears. The bullet needs to 
be noticeable but not stick out; slightly heavier 
than the text's vertical stroke weight is enough. 
Feel free to change the bullet's typeface — or 
use a dingbat or even a period, shifted off the 
baseline — ^to bring it stylistically closer to the 
surrounding text. 







Don't cross the channels. When possible, avoid 
hard returns between paragraphs aligning (or 
nearly aligning) between adjacent columns. As 
the horizontal negative channels created by 
the returns approach each other, not only do 
they become distracting, but they also tend to 
redirect the eye across the columns and break 
reading sequence. 



lost delicious cakes foi 



lost delicious cakes fc 



Italic type needs spacing, too. Italic used for 
emphasis within text sometimes appears smaller 
and tighter than its roman counterpart. Always 
evaluate the italic and adjust its size or spacing to 
fit most seamlessly with its surrounding text. 



(by listening to the sea) will c 
determined, and thought it 

“Think carefully,” he said, ag 
foremost a kind of singular 

• Optional leather seats and dash board 

• Five-speed transmission 

• ABS breaking system with titatnium discs 

• Power steering and automatic mirrors 

Hang your punctuation. Most punctuation 
marks — especially quotations — should hang 
outside the aligned text if they occur at the begin- 
ning of a line. This rule sometimes applies to 
bullets as well; a designer might opt to maintain 
the alignment of the bulleted text and hang the 
bullets in the margin or gutter. 



whenever possible. A special 
whenever possible. A special 

not always, however, because 
not always, however, because 



Mind the gaps. A single word space, never two, 
follows a period before the initial cap of the 
next sentence. Furthermore, the space before a 
comma or a quotation mark should be reduced; 
these marks "carry" additional space above or 
below them. Similarly, the word space following 
a comma, apostrophe, or quotation mark should 
also be slightly reduced. 



Think of the blank page as alpine meadow, or as 
the purity of undifferentiated being. The typog- 
rapher enters this space and must change it. 
The reader will enter it later, to see what the 
t)^ographer has done. The underlying truth 
of the blank page must be infringed, but it must 
never altogether disappear— and whatever 
displaces it might well aim to be as lively and 
peaceful as it is. It is not enough, when building 

Too much is just too much. In justified setting, 
adjusting the letterspacing to avoid rivers is 
inevitable, but don't adjust too much. Like rivers, 
overly tight — and therefore very dark — lines of 
text are distracting. 



ize; however these 
ize ; however these 

you say? That's pr 
you say? That's pr 

Push and pull. Colons and semicolons need 
additional space preceding them and less space 
following them. Exclamation points and question 
marks often benefit from being separated from 
their sentences by an extra bit of space. A full 
word space is too much, as is half a word space; 
but +20 tracking, is usually sufficient. 
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n the year 1254 before moving on to 
n the year 1254 before moving on tc 

n the year 1254 before moving on t 
n the year 1254 before moving on t 

10 , 336.00 10,336.00 

135-36 135.36 



dolor sit amet, consetetur sadipscing. 

EHtr, sed diam nonumy eirmod tempor invidunt ut 
labore et dolore magna aUquyam erat, sediam volu 
ptua. At vero eos et accusam et justo duo dolores et 
ea rebum. Stet clita kasd gubergren, no sea takim 
ata sanctus est Lorem ipsum dolor sit amet. Lorem 
ipsum dolor sit amet, consetetur sadipscing elitr, 
sed diam nonumy eirmod tempor invidunt ut labo 
re et dolore magna aHquyam erat. 

At vero eos et accusam et justo duo dolores et ea 
rebum. Stet clita kasd gubergren, no sea takim ata 
sanctus est Lorem ipsum dolor sit amet. Lorem 



Lorem i 
eHtr, sec 
labore e 
ptua. At 
ea rebut 
ata sane 
ipsum d 
sed diar 
re et do! 
duo doll 
no sea t; 
amet. L< 
sadipsci 



le new AIGA buildini 

< 

le new AIGA building 
le new AIGA building 



Look at the figures. Numerals always need 
spacing adjustments, especially in sequences. 
Lining numerals, which extend from baseline to 
cap height, usually require extra letterspacing, 
even though they're more varied in form than 
uppercase letters. Numerals in complex arrange- 
ments, such as tables, are generally tabulated — 
arranged flush right or around a decimal point in 
vertical arrangements of figures. In such situa- 
tions, the lining figures are preferred to ensure 
vertical alignment for making calculations. 



Save the orphans. Don't allow the last line of 
a paragraph to begin the top of a column. This 
"orphan" is especially distracting if there is a 
space separating the paragraph that follows and 
really irritating if it occurs at the very beginning 
of the left-hand page. Run the text back so that 
the new page starts a paragraph, or space out the 
preceding text so that the paragraph continues 
with at least three lines after the page break. 



Uh-oh . . . Small caps! Small caps used for 
acronyms, although smaller than uppercase 
letters, still need additional space around them 
to improve their recognition. The small caps of 
many fonts are too small and appear lighter in 
weight than surrounding text. Adjust their point 
size up by as much as two points to achieve 
uniform weight and spacing, but not so much as 
to confuse them with the uppercase. 



the final chap 
the final cha 
the final ch 



A clue to optimal: the ligatures. Ligatures — 
specially drawn characters that optically correct 
for spacing difficulties in particular combinations 
of letters — provide a clue to the optimal spacing 
of a given font. Since ligatures are drawn with a 
fixed space between the characters (for example, 
an "fi"), a designer can assume that the font's 
creator determined this fixed space as optimal for 
the ligated pair based on his or her appraisal of 
what optimal spacing for the entire font should 
be. If the ligatures within running text appear 
more tightly — or more loosely — spaced than the 
nonfixed characters around them, it means either 
the font either needs to be respaced accordingly 
or the designer needs to replace the ligature with 
the two independent characters instead. 



as Thoreau^ said, the 



arently CH2O3 will ca 



Find a formula for supers and subs. The size 
and spacing of subscript and superscript 
characters, which are used to indicate footnotes 
or in chemical formulas, must be determined 
in relation to a given font size and the leading 
within paragraphs. Typically, the subscript or 
superscript character is just shy of the x-height in 
size, although, in an oldstyle face with a small 
x-height, this measure might prove too small. 

The subscript character should be set shifted 
below the baseline so that it rests on the descent 
line but does not extend upward to the mean 
line; a superscript character should hang from 
the capline and rest marginally below the mean 
line. In terms of letterspacing, the subscript or 
superscript character should be set to follow the 
same optical rhythm of the surrounding charac- 
ters. With an uppercase A, a following superscript 
character might benefit from being tucked a little 
closer to compensate for the A's inward diagonal 
thrust and, therefore, intrusive counterspace. 



"Hey!" Dad's 

"Hey!" Dad's 

Hey! Yeah, you! Use the right marks! There is 
no quicker giveaway that the designer of a text is 
a total amateur than the use of prime marks (or 
"hatch marks" as they're sometimes called) in 
place of the punctuation that's supposed to be 
there. Prime marks are used to indicate foot and 
inch measures. The most egregious error — and, 
oddly, the most ubiquitous — is the substitution 
of a prime mark for an apostrophe, lust don't 
do it. Second in line: substituting prime marks 
for quotation marks. There are two versions of 
quotation marks: an open quote and a closed 
quote. One is used to indicate the beginning of a 
quotation (the ones called "66" because of their 
shape), and the other is used to end a quotation 
(the ones called "99"). Please use accordingly. 
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in-depth look 



Hyphen Combines 
words or breaks them 
between lines 



100-200 pages 
6:00-9:00pm 



En-Dash Separates 
ranges of figures or 
durations in time 



beware— it is the 



Em-Dash Separates 
evolutionary phrases 
within text 



DUIS AUTEM VEL eumriuie dolorame 
in henderit in vulputate velit esserati 
molestie consequat, vel ilium dolore 
eu feugiat nulla facilisis at vero eros 

blandit praesenta luptatum zzril 
delenit augue duis do. 



Nl 



sed diam nonum; 
tempo! invidunt ut labore t 
magna aliquyam eratsediar 




tetur sadipscing elitr, sed diam non 
my eirmod tempor invidunt ut labore 
et dolore magna aliquyam eratse dia 



kasd gubergren, no sea takimata san 




etur sadipscing elitr diam nonum sui 
eirmod tempor invidunt ea reabum 



am et justo duo do! 
Stet clita kasd gub< 



ina@rockpub.conr 

ina@rockpub.conr 

earing and/or verti 
earing and/or verti 



Know your dashes. There are three horizontal 
punctuation lines — the hyphen, the en dash, and 
the em dash. Use the correct one for its intended 
function, and adjust the spaces around them so 
that they flow optically within text. A full word 
space on either side is too much, although there 
are times when this might be appropriate. The 
default lengths and baseline orientation of each 
mark might need to be altered to improve their 
relationship to surrounding text; the hyphen 
often sits low, and the em dash is sometimes 
too long. 



Include with clarity. Text inclusions, such as 
drop caps, lead lines, and subheads, should 
exhibit some clear logic in their appearance. Drop 
caps should sit on a baseline three, four, five, or 
more lines from the top of the column. A lead line 
should be a consistent number of words in the 
first line or, alternatively, used to treat complete 
introductory phrases in a consistent way. A sub- 
head, when appearing at the top of one column, 
should be consistently aligned with the text in 
columns preceding or following — optically. 



So it's not a letter. The appearance of anal- 
phabetic symbols, such as the (a), #, $, and %, 
and some linear punctuation marks, such as the 
forward slash "/," are improved by slight spatial 
adjustments. The ( 5 ) usually appears too high on 
the line; a slight shift below the baseline causes 
the character to center optically on the line of 
text. The # and % display a diagonal thrust akin 
to italic forms, and decreasing the space preced- 
ing them — but increasing the space following 
them — helps them participate in the overall 
rhythm of the letterspaces and word spaces. The 
tends to benefit from additional space on 
either side, although a full word space is far too 
much; +20 to +30 tracking is comfortable. 




The text and tabular data in 
this spread from a financial 
report have been carefully and 
clearly styled to impart a sense 
of credibility and attention to 
detail, appropriate to the sober, 
accurate nature of the material. 
Clear hanging indents, com- 
fortable spacing for figures, and 
easily distinguished alignments 
all contribute to the report’s 
exquisite craftsmanship. 

UNA [AMSTERDAM] DESIGNERS 
NETHERLANDS 
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TEXTURE AND SPACE 



Type Is Visual^ Too Design students and 
novices often make the mistake of ignor- 
ing the abstract visual nature of type and, 
as a result, use type in a heavy-handed way 
that doesn’t correspond with image mate- 
rial — in effect, separating the two things 
completely. Type is visual; in space, it acts 
the same way that dots, lines, planes, and 
fields of texture do in any composition . . . 
Because it is, in its essence, dots, lines, 
planes, and fields of texture. Type doesn’t 



stop being abstract form material simply 
because it says something. Recognizing 
this truth about type, understanding it and 
feeling it intuitively, is challenging. It’s 
very difficult to divorce one’s appreciation 
of its formal aspect from its verbal aspect: 
One is constantly struggling to stop read- 
ing a text to focus on what it looks like. But 
that is exactly what a designer must do to 
move beyond the merely mechanical con- 
cern of creating a functional reading 



The new time sense 
of typographic man 
is cinematic, sequential, 
pictorial. 

Marshal McLuhan 

The Medium is the Massage 
Penguin Books, 1967 







Although all of the typographic elements on this poster 
are printed in the same ink color, changes in size, 
weight, density, and spacing create what is considered 
a very “colorful” example of typographic composition. 

VOICE AUSTRALIA 
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experience toward an optical experience 
of the text that gives it added meaning. 
Typography isn’t simply the fact of the text; 
if it were, typographic design would be as 
simple as printing out a word-processed 
document in Times Roman, with the text 
all at one size, spread from margin to mar- 
gin. This is what is called “writing.” 

To become typography, the neutral fact 
of the text must be transformed into an 
expression of what it means, as well as 



crafted into a beautiful form. There’s a 
saying among architects (the analogy of 
typography to architecture is telling) that 
designers would do well to reflect upon: 
“All architecture is building; but not 
all building is architecture.” Legibility 
and functional reading are givens in typog- 
raphy, as doors, windows, adequate spaces, 
and a structure that won’t fall down are 
in architecture. Approaching the text 
components of a project as images, in 



consideration of their shapes, proportions, 
values, contrasts, and movement — just as 
one would with pictorial image material — 
ensures that the type becomes not only yet 
another vehicle for conceptual narrative, 
but also that it integrates with, and fully 
unifies with, such other material: type and 
image become equal players. 



At left, the same text informa- 
tion is treated differently in 
each composition — first, in a 
static and relatively neutral way, 
without much color; and second, 
with great variation in letter- 
spacing, line spacing, width, 
size, and weight. Note how the 
negative spaces created by the 
type participate in the composi- 
tion — some engaged as active 
players in the type treatments 
themselves, and others creating a 
proportional counterpoint to the 
type's rhythm and texture. 

The visual quality of type is 
recognizable when it's further 
abstracted into its base compo- 
nents: dots, lines, planes, and 
masses. The freedom that 
simplicity implies — ^the liberty to 
move type around as freely as one 
might move the lines of a drawing 
around — becomes even more 
dramatic in the examples in which 
type is related to image: see how 
each pictorial element and each 
type element plays off the other, 
responding to their individual 
compositional qualities. The type 
isn't on top of the layout or next 
to the picture. The picture and the 
type take on the same value. 




Every type element in this page spread participates 
in visually resolving the composition and activating 
space. The size of the dotlike chart weights it in relation 
to the texture of the column and the vertical motion of 
the large, rotated headline; the rhythm of positive and 
negativefrom left to right uses repetitions of specific 
intervals; and the type elements have a decisive up- 
and-down motion relative to each other. 

COBRA NORWAY 



The abstract formal nature of letterforms is easier to 
appreciate when they are integrated with pictorial 
matter as individual characters, rather than grouped 
together as words. In this poster (in which, surpris- 
ingly, actual words are spelled out), each character’s 
particular shaping, stroke weights, proportions, and 
details respond to these aspects in other forms around 
it, as well as to those of other characters. 

BARNBROOK UNITED KINGDOM 
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Typographic Color In addition to how 
type is placed within a format, its rhyth- 
mic, spatial, and textural qualities are 
important considerations. The term for 
these qualities is “typographic color.” 
Typographic color is similar to chromatic 
color — like red, blue, or orange — ^but deals 
only with changes in lightness and dark- 
ness or value. Moreover, it is different from 
the qualities of chromatic color in that it 
describes changes in rhythm and 



texture. Changing the typographic color 
of typographic components separates 
them from the surface and introduces the 
illusion of spatial depth and a sense of 
changing rhythm. A larger chunk of type, 
for example, appears closer than a smaller 
one, while a lighter element appears to 
recede into the distance. A texture appears 
to flatten out because perception of its 
shape and uniform value determine its spa- 
tial depth more so than its components. 



A line appears to come forward regardless 
of its weight, although a heavier line comes 
farther forward than a narrow line. Because 
the continuous value of text has the poten- 
tial to be overwhelming — creating a kind 
of gray wall that can be daunting to look at 
(never mind dull and lifeless) — and because 
each specific thought, or informational 
component, within a text will benefit from 
a visual change, typographic color, compo- 
sition, and verbal clarity are inseparable. 
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THE DUE eAHfPAmH 1$ A NEW EFFORT TO 
FULLY AMERIOANS TO FIQHT THE EMERGENCY 
OF GLOBAL AID AND EXTREME PQl "HTY. 
THROUGH THE ONE CAMPAIGN, EACH ONE OF 
CAN MAKE A DIFFERENCE. TOGETHER AS 
ONE WE CAN CHANGE THE WORLD. 

SIMPLY SIGN UP TO ADD YOUR VOICE TO SUPPORT 
THE ONE CAMPAIGN DECLARATION. YOU WILL JOIN 
THE GROWING NUMBER OF AMERICANS WHO ARE 
GETTING INVOLVED ONLINE AND IN COMMUNITIES 
ACROSS THE COUNTRY. 




SEE THE VIDEO HERE 
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This webpage is typographically very colorful, even though it 
uses only black and tints of gray. The callout of the word “One,” 
by setting it in solid black, reinforces the brand image and idea 
of singularity. The deeper density of the second paragraph makes 
the call to action more pronounced; secondary information is set 
smaller and in lighter tints of gray to help clarify the hierarchy. 

RESEARCH STUDIOS UNITED KINGDOM 



The designers of thisfoldout brochure have 
focused on textural density, the proportions 
of columns and negative spaces, and contrasts 
between dot-like and linear formations (achieved 
through spacing changes). The linearity and 
textural qualities of the text are a stark contrast 
to the giant image dots, lsd Spain 
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Jakarta 

2 0 0 7 

Indonesia 

POST 




Jakarta 

2 0 0 7 



Indonesia 



POST 




Jakarta 

2 0 0 7 

Indonesia 



POST 



[TOP] Changes in size create dif- 
ferences in perceived density and 
weight change, despite all the 
elements being regular weight. 

[MIDDLE] This strategy is en- 
hanced by changing the weights 
of selected type elements as well. 

[BOTTOM] The application of 
bold weight has been swapped 
among the various components 
for a different spatial effect. 




Mam liber tempor cum soluta m 
bisar eleifend option congue nih 
im perdieti domine td quod ma: 
imerti placerat facer possimsun 
Loremipsum dobrsit amet coni 
ectetuer adipiscing elit sed diarr 
nonum nibu reuismodi tincidun 
summa nunci et sem per dierai 
bisar eleifend option oongue nih 
im perdieti domine id quod ma: 
imerti placerat facer possimsun 
Loremipsum dolorsit amet coni 
actetuer adipiscing elit sed diarr 

\JaiTi libsr tempor cum soluta nc 
3isar eleifend option congue nih 
m perdieti domine id quod ma: 
merti placerat facer possimsurr 
-oremipsum doiorsit amet con? 
3ctetuer adipiscing eiit sed diarr 
>isar eleifend option congue nih 
m perdieti domine id quod ma: 
merti placerat facer possimsurr 
-oremipsum doiorsit amet cori; 

Nam iiDer tempor cum soiuta nt 
bisar eleifend option congue nih 
im perdieti domine id quod ma: 
imerti placerat facer possimsun 
bisar eleifend option oongue nih 
im perdieti domine id quod ma: 
imerti placerat facer possimsun 



[TOP] This example shows tight 
leading; the interline spaces 
appear the same as word spaces. 
The type is more texture than 
line; it is optically the darkest of 
the examples. 

[MIDDLE] The texture and linear- 
ity of normal leading are evenly 
balanced, appearing lighter than 
the previous example. 

[BOTTOM] When leading is loose, 
linearity dominates; the text has 
the lightest value. 
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COMPRESSION 



COMPRESSION 



U*cin ijHuni iSaliif anid^ Lviuctaur 
»d^<¥ciit2 *«d <iui¥i cddiAiI 

iM lilKiff ir1 itlfcw rnj^ 



a Eli Tfbuni. Slet dill bud tui 

HA t4dm twm Ipwim 



par iiTvufiuil ill liherr etiUcu'C' rnij^ru 
iliil^JiTi OIL >rdiim rabop. 



COMPRESSION 

;OMPRESSIOI 



COM 
PRESS 
I O N 

[TOP] Extremely tight spacing, 
and the resulting overlap of 
strokes, creates pronounced dark 
spots; the individuality of the 
letters is compromised in favor 
of overall linearity and mass. 

[MIDDLE] In normal spacing, the 
linearity of the word dominates 
the individuality of the letters, 
but the alternation of stroke and 
counter is more regular. 

[BOTTOM] Loose letterspacing 
causes the dotlike individuality 
of the letters to dominate. 



I<ir*rtii Ifilmlwi Ailkjf 

dilat, eetI 

dirtuiMif Inviduti ui 
bbore^ dobn-e riue 
lu iliquyam 
duly viifap Elu. 
wra dcriudni a >di 
ludnn dn^cii ti u 
■dninL Sia Elila.'kml 

^hn]!iai. ra 
ipsum dulnr dI amn. 



[TOP] Horizontal emphasis, or 
movement, dominates the verti- 
cal in a wide paragraph. 

[MIDDLE] Although physically 
wider than deep, the optimal 
paragraph's width-to-depth ratio 
results in a comfortable stasis. 

[BOTTOM] In a deep, extremely 
narrow paragraph, the vertical 
emphasis dominates the horizon- 
tal; the paragraph takes on an 
especially linear quality. 



He ran quickly, 

faslasleEDuld - 
but the distance 
seemed to 

stretch out 
and hecouldnoteseiipel 

[TOP] The word, set in a con- 
densed face, contracts inward. 

[MIDDLE] The same word, set 
in an extended face of the same 
weight, expands outward — and 
more so when set in a bold 
extended face. 

[BOTTOM] Dramatic compres- 
sion and expansion in visual 
density (and enhanced communi- 
cation) are achieved by combining 
varying widths and weights of 
text within the same line. 




A change of color automatically alters not 
only the spatial and textural quality of the 
type, but its meaning. As much as one 
must, at times, disconnect from the verbal 
content of text to concentrate on its visual 
qualities, one must always keep this funda- 
mental inseparability of form and meaning 
top of mind — it has profound implications 
on establishing informational hierarchy 
(see page 170 in Type as Information). 



In the design of this newspaper masthead, exceptionally stark — even 
jarring — contrasts of weight among the text elements carves the format 
space into areas of tremendous mass and acutely sharp, delicate detail. 
TRIBORO DESIGN UNITED STATES 




TEXTURE AND SPACE 



The Texture of Language More than simply 
a tool for clarifying hierarchy, the variation 
of typographic texture — changes in bold- 
ness, size, linearity, texture, and rhythm — 
is an outgrowth of the way we speak or 
write . . . and the way we speak or write is a 
source for typographic color. Slowly spo- 
ken phrases contrast with sharp, abrupt 
outbursts. Long, contemplative soliloquies 
provide rest against erratic, fractured 
thoughts. These qualities of spoken and 



CfMALt 

hihatsCYMBALS 

HiHATS.^ 

m\\& 
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X 



KICK 



ISNARE 



X 

IIIJIATS 

HIHATS 

CYMBALS 



HIHATKaMBALS 

CYMBALS 



IlilllTNCymbcil/ 

aMBALS 

HiHabs 



Sound and rhythm influence the designer’s choice 
of each text element’s size, weight, style, spacing, and 
positive or negative presentation in a still from a 
motion sequence that educates viewers about the 
musical genre “dubstep.” seoungjun lee/school 

OF VISUAL ARTS UNITED STATES 
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The performative quality of a text — its assumed volume 
and cadence changes — is a great source for typographic 
style. In this example, weight and size change reflect 
changes in volume and emphasis in the text. 

MAREKOKON CANADA 




The sound and the meaning of 
words are often connected; 
in these examples, sound and 
meaning are linked through 
visual expression. 

CHRISTINE CHUO [FAR LEFT] 
MICHAEL SUI [MIDDLE] 

TAMMY CHANG [NEAR LEFT] 
CARNEGIE MELLON UNIVERSITY, 
UNITED STATES 
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written language can be made visual, not 
just to provide intriguing eye candy, but 
to help an audience feel the author and 
the emotional import of his or her words. 
Changing sizes, weight, or posture within 
lines of running text, even within indi- 
vidual words, can make a dramatic, evoca- 
tive statement without sacrificing clarity. 
It might even improve readability — the 
quality of and the degree to which the type 
engages its readers and leads them 



through the experience of the content. 
Bolding a subhead that begins a paragraph 
accomplishes this — making it seem louder 
and, therefore, a point of focus — but in 
an almost totally neutral, objective way. 

It’s about giving the reader the chance to 
find something of interest or heightened 
importance. 



But strategically approaching typographic 
material in a sensory way, giving it the vi- 
sual quality of its sounds and cadence, is a 
powerful method designers can employ in 
creating a more vivid verbal experience. 



Ourtime 

is a time for crossing barriers, 

for erasing old categories — 

for probing around. 

When two seemingly disparate elements 

are imaginatively poised, 

put in apposition in new 
and unique ways... 

... startling 
discoveries 

often result. 



Our time is a time for 

crossing 

barriers... for e r a s i n g 

old categories- 

for probing around. 

When two seemingly disparate elements 
are imaginatively poised, 

put in apposition 

in new and unique ways... 

startling discoveries 

often result. 



Our time is a time 

for crossing barriers, 

for Gr3SiriQ old categories- 

for probiriQ around. 

When two seemingly 

disparate elements are imaginatively poised, 

put in apposition 

in new and unique ways, 

startling discoveries 

often result. 



The text in these examples is 
powerfully altered by chang- 
ing the typographic color of its 
internal parts. In the first version, 
a strategy of overall size change 
affects the sense of the text's 
loudness, creating a crescendo. 



In the second version, calling out 
specific parts through changes 
in weight, posture, width, and 
spacing produces a rhythmic jour- 
ney — slowing down, speeding 
up — for the reader. In the third 
version, color changes are 



applied to distinguish linguistic 
and conceptual relationships 
among different parts of the text; 
the result is rhythmically dynamic 
and supports the interrelation- 
ships of the author's ideas. This 
approach provides the added 



bonus of giving the reader a 
snapshot of the content before 
fully engaging the text. 




L-orntnunism wim o numan face, i n^ 
Russians didn't like it, but after Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary, they didn't want 
mother wor. So Ceousescu opened things 
up lor us enough to get possports. 
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t'fUttWAi'U wii.t 
hipph'if iitiii tmittlm'd hy 
poptilur rrwJt in !9S^. 
AtiNut^ (tUttn' ffittU’-'i, fW iviW 
rtrtJMtir of 

ittifitirctta of mHlitma of 
iioHtoa ftotif JiM/f ctiffcTU 
iiml mvrseeiux the wunitrf 
ttf iftoiistottin i)f im 
anoUrymetn 




C H R [ 5 T I H E 

I thduglit timm , what an iateai 
paraUeh Fd pnt on a mask and 
a sudden borderline aspects of 
personality would come out. TI 
started researching what tn a^l 
all about — Venetian and Japa: 
and then the Romanian masks 
on the old man mask or the go 
the demon elk and it"s like we': 
reclaiming all the characters fl 
Romanian folk heritage. And i 
we perform, each mask is tied 
the songs. There are so many 



The changing alignment of the 
paragraphs, along with small 
text details and complex nega- 
tive spaces, creates a geometric 
and rhythmic color in this page 
from a hook spread, earsay 

UNITED STATES 
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TEXTURE AND SPACE 



Alignments^ Masses^ and Voids Dividing 
space creates structure, which unifies dis- 
parate elements in a composition. Several 
lines of type together create a different kind 
of structural relationship to the format 
than a single line of type; the grouping 
relates to the single line but visually con- 
trasts with it. This mass of texture further 
defines the space around it into channels 
that correspond to its height and depth 
and between itself and the format in all 



directions. Separating elements within 
a group maintains a sense of the mass; it 
also introduces a greater complexity of 
structure by further subdividing the space. 
Visual structure must evolve out of the ver- 
bal structure of language. The verbal sense 
helps define what material within it might 
be mass or line. A continuous sequence 
of thoughts likely will be clarified if they 
cluster together; a distinct thought might 
benefit from being separated from 
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The tension between positive and negative space — and 
the invisible linear connections between elements — is 
what drives typography. Here, the proportions of the 
negative spaces are created by the positive type elements, 
alternately contrasting and restating them. Alignments 
between the edges of positive forms establish potentially 
meaningful relationships and help activate spaces across 
the composition. 



Mediferrdiieo 



This poster demonstrates the visual power a designer 
commands with regard to creating rigorous compo- 
sitional structure and activating space — using only 
four small elements. While the three heavy elements 
optically splice the format into an upper and lower 
area and create a triangular axis, it is the very light 
column of text that most emphatically establishes a set 
of proportionally related rectangles of negative space. 
STUDIO ASTRID STAVRO SPAIN 
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Visual structure, relative to 
the format, is created when 
the elements are positioned deci- 
sively to subdivide it and, thereby, 
create differentiated shapes of 
negative space. Still, the type 
elements exhibit no structural dif- 
ference to help distinguish them. 
Massing some elements and 
separating others creates focus 
and movement. The alignment of 
particular elements establishes 
a similarity of meaning among 
them; separating an element 
from the primary alignment cre- 
ates distinction or emphasis. 
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the others. Both kinds of type elements 
are positive forms: the figures within the 
composition. They are in contrast with 
each other, as well as to the spaces, or 
voids, around them. The relationship of the 
typographic mass to the voids within the 
format is essential to defining typographic 
space in composition, just as it is in defin- 
ing the rhythm of letter spacing and the 
space within a paragraph. Regular intervals 
between masses and voids — unlike in letter 



spacing, word spacing, and leading — are 
undesirable because regularity implies 
sameness, and not all the type elements 
are the same: they mean different things. 
Smaller spaces between masses of text help 
improve the understanding that they are 
related, while greater spaces between or 
within typographic masses indicate that 
the masses are different in meaning. On a 
visual level, the designer creates contrast 
and rhythm within the composition by 



changing the proportional relationships 
between solids and voids. As type elements 
divide space in proximity, their points of 
alignment become important. Aligning 
elements augments the sense of a relation- 
ship between them. Further, alignments 
between elements help create directional 
movement through the elements in the 
format. 




The edges of letter strokes 
in the gigantic title are used 
as alignment points for text 
and for intrusions of geometric 
negative space into the column; 
this spatial area is activated hy 
the large red callout. 

FROST DESIGN AUSTRALIA 




The interaction of positive and 
negative drives the dynamic 
composition of type and image 
in this brochure spread. The 
type breaks the space into 
decisively different intervals; 
in addition, the shifting nega- 
tive spaces and the rotation 
of some type elements restate 
the structural qualities of the 
photograph, research studios 

UNITED KINGDOM 
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TYPE AS INFORMATION 



Establishing Hierarchy Information is 
systematic. Most often, it appears as a 
collection of parts, each having a different 
function: for example, callouts, captions, 
and sidebars in magazine articles; or the 
primary content, supporting content, 
and menus on a webpage. These various 
parts often repeat, appear within the same 
space, and support each other. One of the 
designer’s most important tasks is to give 
information an order that allows the 



viewer to navigate it. This order, called the 
“informational hierarchy,” is based on the 
level of importance the designer assigns to 
each part of the text. “Importance” means 
“the part that should be read first, second, 
third ...” and so on; it also refers to the 
“distinction of function” among the parts: 
running text (the body of a writing), as 
measured against other elements such as 
page folios, titles and subheads, captions, 
and similar items. 



Creating informational hierarchy applies 
the formal aspects of purely visual hierar- 
chy to the parts of language present in the 
format or field at hand and results from 
reading the text and asking some simple 
questions: What are the distinguishable 
parts of the information to be designed? 
Which part (or parts) should be the main 
focus of the reader’s attention? How do the 
parts that are not the main focus relate to 
each other? How do these relate to images 



A quick illustration of the simultaneity 
of visual hierarchy and verbal hierarchy: 
how the compositional strategies discussed 
in the first chapter (page 8 o) are directly 
relevant to typographic and pictorial 
elements. As is most often the case, dark 
value elements appear to advance and 
rise to the top of the hierarchy, while ele- 
ments of lighter value recede. In the actual 
newspaper cover, however, note that the 
hierarchic position of some elements is 
indeterminate — the large red elements, 
especially the numeral 50, occupy different 
levels of visual importance relative to other 
elements in different locations. 

BACHGARDE DESIGN SWEDEN 





0D 





On the landing page of this website, large, bold letters 
visually assume a dominant position, but allow much 
smaller navigational text to become more relevant. 

On the subpage, however, the text content is given 
hierarchic dominance by assigning it the greatest 
width (and, so, increasing its mass). Organizing the 



text content below a set of thin lines further separates 
it from the navigation above, which — together with 
the large graphic initials — have diminsihed in relative 
importance, studio diego feijoo Spain 
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isang yun 
(1917-1995) 


41' 58" 




chorus 






naui minjokiyo! 


and state 






my land. 


symphony 






my people! 


orchestra 






for soloists, 


of the democratic 






chorus and 


peoples republic 






orchestra 


of korea 






(1987) 


conducted by 
byung-hwa kim 


1 


07' 42" 


rjoksa 


cpo 






(history) 


999 047-2 


2 


14' 26" 


hyon-shil 1 
(presence 1) 




3 


06' 17" 


hyon-shil II 
(presence II) 






13' 26" 










(future) 




myung-sil kim 


young-ok kim 


sun-chai pak 


yong-yin han 


soprano 


alto 


tenor 


bass 



1 or 42" 

2 14' 26" 

3 06' 17" 

4 13' 26" 



isang yun 
(1917-1995) 
naui dang, 
naui minjokiyo! 
my land, 
my people! 
for soloists, 
chorus and 
orchestra 
(1987) 



rjoksa 
(history) 
hyon-shil I 
(presence I) 
hyon-shil II 
(presence II) 

(future) 



myung-sil kim 
soprano 
young-ok kim 
alto 

sun-chai pak 



chorus and state 
symphony orchestra 
of the democratic 
peoples republic 
of korea 
conducted by 
byung-hwa kim 





isang yun 
(1917-1995) 


naui dang, naui minjokiyo! 

my land, my people! 

for soloists, chorus and orchestra (1987) 


41' 58" 


1 rjoksa (history) 

2 hyon-shil 1 (presence 1) 

3 hyon-shil II (presence II) 

4 mi-rae (future) 


07' 42" 
14' 26" 
06' 17" 
13' 26" 


chorus and state symphony orchestra 
of the democratic peoples republic of korea 
conducted by byung-hwa kim 




myung-sil kim, soprano 
young-ok kim, alto 
sun-chai pak, tenor 
yong-yin han, bass 


999 047-2 



Differentiating spaces between 
columns with similar propor- 
tions and between informa- 
tional components within 
columns — as well as changing 
vertical positioning — keeps 
positive and negative areas pro- 
portionally unified but easily 
distinguishable from each other. 

HELMUT SCHMID JAPAN 




In this page spread, two items 
immediately demand attention 
because of their size and weight: 
the letters that spell “blue,” and 
the horizontal callout at the top 
of the left-hand page. Notice 
that the callout at the bottom 
of the right-hand page isn’t 
as dominant — this is because 
it is visually overpowered by 
“blue,” and because it is also 
near the bottom of the format. 
The callout at upper left is 
located in the area where read- 
ers expect to begin reading, so 
once the viewer has focused on 
“blue,” the next search is for 
that text which will lead the 
reader into the article. 

MARIELLE VAN GENDEREN + 
ADRIAAN MELLEGERS 

NETHERLANDS 



that accompany the text elements in the 
layout? Does the viewer need to see (and 
understand) a particular grouping of words 
before they begin to focus on the main 
part? The answers to these questions are 
often common sense. On a publication’ s 
cover, for example, the masthead or title is 
most important, so it makes sense that it 
should be the first type the viewer sees. In 
a table of financial information, the viewer 
needs to understand the context of figures 



being presented, so the headers, which 
describe the meaning of the figures, need 
to be located easily. Within a publication’s 
pages, where running text may interact 
with captions, callouts, and other details, 
the running text needs to occupy a consis- 
tent area and be visually noted as different 
from these other elements. The effect 
of these decisions, as noted previously, 
becomes simultaneously verbal and visual. 
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TYPE AS INFORMATION 



All text looks equally important in raw 
form. If placed within a format as is, the 
words form a uniform field of texture. By 
manipulating the spaces around and be- 
tween text, the designer’s first option is to 
create levels of importance through spatial 
distinction. The designer might group the 
majority of elements together, for example, 
but separate a specific element — maybe a 
title — and give it more space. The unifor- 
mity that is usually desirable to keep 



the reader moving is thereby purposely 
broken, creating a fixation point that will 
be interpreted as deserving attention and, 
therefore, more important than the other 
elements. Enhancing such spatial separa- 
tions by changing the typographic color of 
separated elements will further distinguish 
each from the other. 





Decier/ iibarmx/ tbargastronomi/ 
Rekte amerikansk 0I/ 
ttilonnsomt ritual/ tl.grunsete 
og godt/ 18l75 present og helt unik/ 
attest av rom/ atingen 
brtterpae 



The masthead occupies the top of the hierarchy because 
of its size hut, more importantly, its color. The large 
content listing below the photograph reads second in 
sequence, and weight change distinguishes page num- 
her from story listing within this group, cobra Norway 



Es geht um gartz einfache Dinge, 

wie etwa Zuhoren, 

verstehen fernen 

was mem Gesprachspartner 

am Herzen hat ^ 

und erkennen, wo 

einen Nutzen bringcoSrm. 

Es geht um die pers^^^CT 
gefiihlvolle Auseindg^ 5|ragt8 U wg ' ■ ■ 
mitMenschen. 




The eye distinguishes groups, and elements within groups, based on 
differences among them. In this brochure cover, the first distinction 
is the JK& combination, based on relative size; the second, in which 
the JK combination is differentiatedfrom the ampsersand, derives 
from value relationships; the JK is also fiat and simple, compared to 
the texturally complex ampersand, triboro design united states 



Despite the density of the darker blue text in this 
layout, the lighter green paragraph wins out in the 
hierarchy because of its positioning at the natural, 
upper-left entry point for reading. 

CLEMENS THEOBERT SCHEDLER AUSTRIA 
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similar to the way that viewers rely on 
visual comparisons of form to help identify 
their meaning, so too do they make as- 
sumptions about the roles of informational 
components because of their appearance. 
More than simply establishing a level of 
importance, creating hierarchy also means 
clarifying the function of informational 
components through their formal relation- 
ships: whether they are grouped together 
or separated; whether they appear in a 



consistent location; and how they are 
treated with regard to typeface, size, spac- 
ing, and so on. Blocks of information that 
are treated similarly will be assumed to 
mean similar things or be closely related 
in function — captions in this book, for in- 
stance, are assumed to function differently 
(or carry a different kind of content) than 
the running text because of a difference in 
treatment. The captions are no less impor- 
tant than the running text, but both play 



important roles, which the viewer learns by 
seeing how they behave in the page layouts 
and associating this behavior with each 
of their roles. The designer, in effect, 
must visually categorize each kind of 
information for the viewer to identify and, 
most importantly, learn how to associate 
each identified kind of information with 
every other. 



this te>ct is less important 

most important 

this is not important 
other text is more important 
some text is important 



Change in Size 



this text is less important 
this is not important 
some text is less important 
most important text 
some is not as important 



Change in Weight 



less important 
somewhat 
important much 
less important 

most Important 



Change in Alignment 



The designer has, at his or her 
disposal, a great variety of 
approaches for establishing the 
relative importance of typo- 
graphic elements to each other. 
As can be seen here, even type 
that is all one color — and even 
the same weight or size — can be 
effectively differentiated using 
extremely simple means. 



this text is more 
Important than 
other text that 
is less important 

some text is less important 
than other text that is more 
important more important 
some text Is less important 

Change in Rhythm 



this text is less important 
this is not important 
some text is important 
important 
this text is less important 
this is not important 



Change in Spacing 



som text is less important 
than other text that is more 
important and other 
text is more important than 
other text and some is less 



Change in Width or Posture 
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some text is less important 
this is the most important 
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this text is more 


some text is less important 
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some text Is less Important 



this is the most important 



some is less important 
this Is the most important 

or maybe this? 



Change in Orientation 



Change in Gray Value 



Change in Background Contrast 
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Distinction and Unity Just as viewers will 
assume that abstract shapes that share 
similar attributes are related to each other 
(and those that are formally different are 
unrelated), viewers will also make the same 
assumption with regard to text elements. 
Interrelationship among a hierarchy’s 
visual qualities is important, but so too are 
clear contrasts important for hierarchic 
clarity. Too much difference among the 
hierarchic components, however, will 



create a visual disconnect: The danger 
of pushing stylistic differences between 
informational components is that, as a 
totality, the project will appear busy and 
lack a fundamental cohesion or “visual 
voice.” This is one reason why designers are 
admonished to employ only two or three 
type styles in a project and, as often as 
possible, to combine styles that share sub- 
stantially similar qualities. The reader need 
not be hit over the head with an optical 



baseball bat every time the content requires 
differentiation. Minute changes are easily 
recognized; the reader need only be shown 
an appreciable, yet decisive, difference 
among hierarchic components to clue them 
in. Limiting the varieties of stylistic dif- 
ference to just what is needed to signal a 
change in information allows the reader to 
understand such changes while maintain- 
ing visual unity and more clearly creating 
interrelationships within the content. 



The Faih Yoi^fh Poems 

Sonnets 1-126 

The Dark Lady Poems 

Sonnets 127-152 




— The Fair Youth Poems 

SONNETS 1-126 

The Dark Lady Poems 

SONNETS 127-152 



WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 



El^ONNETS 




As reproduced in the nRSTl’OLlo 



In the first version (left) of a 
composition, informational 
components are distinguished 
through radically different treat- 
ments. While this makes for very 
clear recognition of the hierarchic 
elements, nothing unifies them 
stylistically — each element has 
its own quality. In the second 
version, the treatments are 
stylistically related — through 
proportion, style, weight, spac- 
ing, rhythm, and so on — ^without 
losing the basic visual qualities 
that helped distinguish the type 
elements in the first place. 




Both serif and sans-serif faces 
used in this brochure spread 
have similar overall weight 
(despite the stroke contrast in 
the serif face) and a similar 
body width. Note the slight 
squaring of the curved forms 
that appears in both faces. 

VOICE AUSTRALIA 
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Typographic Color: Scales of Contrast 

To meet these dual goals (distinguishing 
and unifying), consider hierarchic levels 
in terms of how separate in emphasis they 
need be, along with what they share in 
informational structure — and apply typo- 
graphic color to each to correspond with 
the degree of difference or similarity. It’s 
sort of like a song: The melody, harmonies, 
supporting instrumentation, and percus- 
sion are each a level in a hierarchy. Each 



level can be separated because of some 
degree of sonic difference; the separation 
between melody and harmony is relatively 
little, while the separation between those 
and the instruments is pretty big. Even so, 
the instrumentation restates components 
of the melody; and, one could say that the 
“proportion” of difference between melody 
and harmony (in pitch and volume) is 
echoed by a similar kind, but much greater, 
pitch and volume difference that separates 



the instruments. Typographic experience 
can be made to operate this same way by 
establishing a “scale” of difference in color 
between hierarchic levels — in which the 
degree of difference between each level’s 
color is “proportionally” related to the oth- 
ers; and in which sublevel treatments work 
to distinguish material within them, while 
echoing or varying treatments that appear 
in different levels. How much difference in 
presence between levels may be required — 






Historical Interlude 

The Seeds of Deconstruction 

tury.ihe design industry tended 
steadily increasing influence 
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Each type of informational component — headline, subhead, deck, 
text, caption, and subcaption — is given its own unique style, but all 
the styles are selected from related families: a sans serif and a serif 
that have been designed to work with each other. 

TIMOTHY SAMARA UNITED STATES 



Ipsume 


Headline 

46 points 


Duis autem velu 
nunc et semper 


Deck or callout 

23 points 


Proin condimentum sit amet metus in 
dimenti donee erat lectus, suscip arcun 
ec, fermentunn lobortis. Pellentesque 
habitant morbi tristi senectus et netus. 


Running text 

11.5 points 


Ipsum dui 


Headline 

35.25 points 


Duis autem velure 
nunc et semper ix 


Deck or callout 

20 points 


Proin condimentum sit amet metus in 
dimenti donee erat lectus, suscip arcun 
ec, fermentum lobortis. Pellentesque 
habitant morbi tristi senectus et netus. 


Running text 

11.5 points 



The notion of scaling the use of 
typographic color is illustrated 
here by two sets of text speci- 
mens, each representing three 
levels in a hypothetical hierarchy. 
In the first specimen, top, size 
and weight relationships among 
elements in the top level are 
halved at a secondary level, and 
again at a tertiary level; the scale 
ratio of difference in presence 
is 2:1. In the second specimen 



(bottom), the ratios of difference 
between levels is 3:2, offering 
less of a distinction but greater 
continuity. Scales of differentia- 
tion in typographic color may be 
defined mathematically but, 
more often than not, they are 
established intuitively. 
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and, how extreme the difference in pres- 
ence between top-most and bottom-most 
levels must be — derives from the nature 
of the project. A poster, for example, is a 
format that requires three scales of infor- 
mation: It must deliver a substantial 
amount of information from a distance, 
at a quick glance, but it then invites the 
viewer to come closer, to glean information 
at an intermediate level; once there, the 
viewer may also be presented with further 



material at an intimate scale. The jumps 
in presence between each scale may be 
extreme, supported by the physical size of 
the poster format: one scale may be very 
large and another extremely small. A book 
or web page, on the other hand, requires 
many more scales, and these scales may be 
separated in their presence by only smaller 
degrees. In each case, the designer must 
determine what kinds of typographic color 
and stylistic changes apply to each 



scale level, as well as which scales are 
closer to each other in relative presence. 
With regard to the poster, for instance, the 
designer may establish that the top- and 
intermediate-level scales must be less dif- 
ferent as compared to the intimate-level 
scale. “By how much?” is the next question: 
“Proportionally, are they twice as different 
(together) in presence as compared to the 
intimate scale?” Quantifying this differ- 
ence may suddenly take on a mathematical 





The design of this exhibition 
employs typographic color to 
create varied scales of interac- 
tion and color contrast that are 
nonetheless unified. 

From a distance, looking at 
large-scale information on a 
wall display, viewers first 
appreciate its specific scale of 
color contrasts in size, weight, 
and spacing between primary 
and secondary levels of infor- 
mation; the larger type sizes 
and the bolder weights used 
appear so much larger or bolder 
than accompanying medium 
sizes and lighter weights. 

At this distance, sublevels of 
more detailed information are 
virtually invisible. 

As viewers approach the wall, 
the upper-level elements and 
their color so extreme that 



they advance past the viewer’s 
frame of reference, seeming 
to disappear as a sublevel of 
information presented on wood 
plaques comes into focus. At 
this point, the viewer comes to 
appreciate the same, or similar, 
degrees of typographic color 
contrast among informational 
levels that they have encoun- 
tered in the large, upper level. 
This transition creates both 
a stylistic and intellectual cohe- 
sion between the levels so that 
they flow into each other. 
POULIN + MORRIS UNITED STATES 
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aspect in an attempt at clarification: Maybe 
the two larger scales, in totality, are pre- 
sented in type that is twice the point size, 
or twice the boldness, of that used for pre- 
senting the material at the intimate level. 
Within the intimate level, then, perhaps 
there is a similar 2:1 ratio scale that gov- 
erns the size and weight distinctions used 
to organize its internal components. 



The discussion here has focused on size, 
primarily, but this thinking can apply to 
stylistic variation, as well. Along with size 
difference, for example, perhaps the most 
emphatic level makes use of four typefaces, 
the intermediate level uses two of the four, 
and the intimate level, only one. Or, con- 
versely, one face is used for the top level 
(being the simplest information), two for 
the intermediate level, and four (incorpo- 
rating those already used) at the intimate 



level, where the information’s greater com- 
plexity requires greater differentiation. By 
extension, this scale logic implicates visual 
aggressiveness or passivity as aspects of 
scale, as well as the repetition, or restating, 
or sharing of formal or stylistic aspects 
among the scales so that, although clearly 
separated, they yet show relationships that 
help harmonize typographic color and 
style throughout all the project’s parts. 




Aux 



Lorem ipsum dolor 
sit amet consecti 
tuer adipscing elit 



The number, and proportional 
ratios of presence among, scales 
of typographic color are some- 
what tied to the nature of a given 
project. A poster embodies three 
scales of hierarchic interaction — 
one scale seen from a distance, 
a second negotiated at a middle 
range, and an intimate scale. The 
difference from one scale level to 
the next is typically extreme, as 
shown in the schematic at left. 



Lorem 

DOLOR SIT AMETSIS 

Consectituer 
Adipscing elit 

Duis Autem 

Nonum eratues fiat ad 
nunc et semper coelis 
in glorios ex eternam 



M A G N I F I C A T O R 

Nonum eratues fiat adi nunc 
et semper coelis duis autem 
velure sunt, ex odio pelleteat 



A book, on the other hand, 
presents multiple scales whose 
ratios of difference tend to be 
more varied but also more closely 
constrained: In a poster, size and 
weight contrast are the governing 
aspects of typographic color that 
define the scale levels and the 
degree of difference among them. 
In a book spread, where such 
extreme variation in size is impos- 
sible, contrasts in weight, spac- 
ing, value, and style do the work 
of identifying each scale level. 




‘ 3.2 

INBRICIS 

stminnED 

DAYS 






NUMBER 

ROOKI 

WHO HAVE \ 
THE INDY ! 




This informational poster 
about the Indianapolis ^oo 
motor race presents a wealth 
of statistics and historical facts 
about the event. Because the 
information is so dense, the 
designer decided to break it into 
discrete units. This strategy 
initially resulted in a busy 
appearance that was generally 
lacking in contrast; the designer 
solved this problem by alternat- 
ing between positive and nega- 
tive blocks. The complete poster 
appears at far left. 

At the macro level of distance 
viewing, the typographic 
color was so extreme that 
information within each unit 
also needed to be treated with 
extreme contrast; otherwise, 
the information would have 



been overly textural and, there- 
fore, would have disintegrated 
against the boldness of the 
black-and-white upper level. 
At near right is a detail of the 
poster at actual size, showing 
the dramatic degree of size, 
weight, and width contrasts 
within the units. 

KIM FOSTER/SCHOOL OF 
VISUAL ARTS UNITED STATES 
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Structure^ Detail^ and Navigation 

Structure itself — axis relationships created 
by alignments and groupings, along with 
the interplay of masses and voids — helps 
readers locate, separate, or connect pieces 
of information ... or, more simply, to “navi- 
gate” them. Aligning shallow columns 
of text horizontally across a format, for 
example, will indicate that they share some 
verbal relationship and may indicate a 
temporal sequence — a series of steps that 



builds in meaning. Creating a band of 
space between one horizontal text align- 
ment and another will keep the two 
sequences clearly defined, but the fact of 
their similar horizontal structure may 
indicate that they are interrelated — or 
perhaps they communicate two sequential 
processes for launching a software pro- 
gram. Running text vertically in columns 
enhances the sense of continuity between 
paragraphs. Grouping several vertical 
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columns together, while introducing a 
space to separate this grouping from 
another, may imply that the two groups 
are unrelated, or it may signal a pause for 
the reader to assimilate the content of one 
grouping before proceeding to the next. 
Keeping consistent spaces between groups 
that are related in meaning, and increasing 
the space between groups that are unre- 
lated in meaning, is an easy way of helping 
readers navigate among more general 



Four studies for a hook 
cover (left) demonstrate how 
dramatic changes in spacing 
can completely alter the read- 
ing order — and meaningful 
interrelationships — of infor- 
mational components. In the 
second study, for example, the 
reader will move from the title 
down to the three last names 
of the artists, directly linking 
their last names with the sub- 
ject matter. In the last study, 
the title (and, therefore, 
subject matter) of the hook 
becomes secondary as a result 
of its position, emphasizing the 
identities of the artists. 

JROSS DESIGN UNITED STATES 
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sections of information and among sub- 
groups of information within those 
sections. Alignments between the edges 
of individual lines, clusters, columns, or 
groupings thereof create optical paths 
along which the eye will flow from one part 
or section to another. A designer cannot 
only help readers organize informational 
groupings, but also guide them through 
their intended sequence. 



In this website for an architec- 
ture firm, succeeding levels of 
navigation expand from left to 
right, aligned horizontally at 
the top. The axes of their flush 
edges create similar divisions 
between levels of content above 
and unify the two informa- 
tional spaces. PISCATELLO 
DESIGN CENTRE UNITED STATES 




Thin vertical lines establish intervals of time in this infographic 
and help the reader assess the relative number of years between 
events within a given interval, struktur design united kingdom 
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Sometimes, it is difficult to remember that 
type is just a collection of lines, dots, and 
shapes, and that they behave in the same 
way their simplified components do. Inte- 
grating such visual forms can also enhance 
hierarchy and clarify navigation through 
text. The focal power of a dot, which defines 
a location in space, can indicate the begin- 
ning or ending point of a text element (for 
example, using bullets to call out items in a 
list), correspond to alignments, activate 



Although color and value 
changes clarify the hierarchy 
of information vertically, thin 
horizontal lines create connec- 
tions between informational 
components from left to right. 
RESEARCH STUDIOS 
UNITED KINGDOM 






Sharp architectural line con- 
figurations enclose and embel- 
lish editorial elements such as 
section headings, list items, and 
captions in this brochure for a 
photographers’ representative, 
taking their cue from the linear, 
patterned numerals that relate 
to the company’s branding. 
TRIBORO DESIGN UNITED STATES 
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spaces within a composition, and separate 
informational material linguistically, like 
an exaggerated form of punctuation. Lines, 
too, can perform a variety of useful func- 
tions to enhance hierarchy and navigation: 
separating, enclosing, emphasizing, or 
augmenting structural relationships, and 
activating space. Graphical lines, after all, 
are visually similar to lines of type, and 
relationships of contrast — in weight, 
solidity, directionality, and so on — operate 



the same way between them as they do 
among lines of type. Horizontal and 
vertical line configurations visually cor- 
respond to this intrinsic quality of text. 
Lines that are angled, curved, or wavy 
starkly contrast this “orthogonal” logic. 
Geometric shapes, whose hard-edged 
quality can be visually similar to that of 
letters, can act as inclusions or details 
among letters or words — as well as sup- 
ports for clusters of text, operating as 



fields upon which the type lies or passes 
between. Because geometric forms integrate 
so well with type forms, but retain their 
identity as images, they can also be used to 
create visual links between type and other 
pictorial elements. 





In the first version, left, dots perform avariety of functions. 
The large dot acts as a focal point, bringing its associ- 
ated type element to the top of the hierarchy. A system of 
smaller dots is used to highlight structural alignments and 
to denote a specific sublevel in the hierarchy. Still other 
dots activate negative spaces in the format. 



Lines, which share an inherent visual quality with typogra- 
phy, offer an immediate formal relationship in addition to 
whatever functions they serve. In the second version of the 
menu, heavy lines separate clusters of information that are 
unrelated, while lighter lines help distinguish clusters that 
share a relationship. In addition, the lines also activate 
space and help add movement to the composition. 



In the third version of the menu, right, planar geometric 
forms relate visually to the geometry of letterforms, but 
contrast with the texture and linearity of type. As fields 
or containers for informational elements, they can help 
reinforce hierarchic distinctions among groupings of 
content; in this particular case, they also create a visual 
link between the type and the imagery while honoring the 
layout structure. 



In all versions of a menu shown above, the same simple 
structure of varied column widths separates different kinds 
of information; columns of similar width, spaced more 
tightly together, establish the similarity of information 
they contain. Alignments between columns act in different 
ways: those between the major groups create composi- 
tional interaction, while those within groups serve either 
to d isti ngu ish su bgrou ps (among categories of food) or to 
create directional flow between steps in a process (how to 
eat the food). In each ofthe three versions, dots, lines, and 
planar elements, respectively, add compositional vitality 
and informational support for the basic structure that 
helps readers navigate. 
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What Happens Now? Type in Color 

Chromatic color can greatly enhance the 
textural qualities of type — its boldness, 
lightness, openness, density, and appar- 
ent location in three-dimensional space 
(called “typographic color”) — reinforcing 
these qualities as they already exist in black 
and white by adding the optical effect of a 
true color. As we have seen, different hues 
appear at different locations in space; cool 
colors appear to recede, while warmer 



colors appear to advance. Applying a warm 
color to a type element that is large and 
important will enhance its contrast against 
other type elements. The relative value of 
colors is the most critical aspect of color in 
regard to how it affects type — especially 
its legibility — for example, when colored 
type sits on a colored background. As their 
values approach each other, the contrast 
between type and background diminishes, 
and the type becomes less legible. 





Two versions of a composition of 
numbers demonstrate the effect 
of chromatic color on hierarchy, 
showing the layout in the same 
set of colors, but with the colors 
distributed differently among the 
numbers in each version. In one 
version, the numbers read in the 
correct sequence; in the other, 
they do not. 



Home Season 




Rlmsky-Korsakev 




March 03/04/05 




Home Season 


Membership About 


March 24/25 









Home Season Membership About 




Changes in value and saturation add to the 
rhythmic typographic color of this page spread. 

LSD SPAIN 




A palette of analogous hues differentiates major 
sections in this website; a kind of animation results 
as the site rapidly auto-scrolls between sections when 
the user navigates. Each section exploits variations 
in the value, saturation, and temperature of its base 
hue to unify content in that section, while differentiat- 
ing between hierarchic levels. The potential effect 
of color contrasts on legibility is readily apparent, 
underscoring the need to consider them carefully. 
TIMOTHY SAMARA UNITED STATES 
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Color and Hierarchy All the qualities of 
chromatic color have a pronounced effect 
on hierarchy because of the way they 
change the apparent spatial depth and 
prominence of the typographic elements 
to which colors are applied. Color presents 
the possibility of altering the meaning or 
psychological effect of words by introduc- 
ing a layer of meaning that is independent 
of — ^yet becomes integral to — the words 
themselves. Applying color to a black-and- 



white typographic composition will have 
an immediate effect on hierarchy. For this 
reason, if s a good idea to understand how 
the hierarchy works in black and white 
first, separating the typographic compo- 
nents through their typographic color — 
their density and rhythm, linearity and 
mass. Consider chromatic color as an 
added bonus, but make sure the hierarchy 
is clear by virtue of size changes, changes 
in weight, spacing, and so on. If the 



different levels of importance in the hier- 
archy are clearly established, further dis- 
tinguishing each level with a difference in 
color can force greater separation between 
them. For example, if the information at 
the top of a hierarchy is set in a vibrant 
orange-red, while the secondary informa- 
tion is set in a cool gray, the two levels of 
the hierarchy will be separated visually to a 
much greater degree. Although the values 
of the colors are similar, the saturated 




The complex spatial changes created hy the colored 
type forms — blues and violets receding, reds and yeh 
lows advancing — is further complicated and enriched 
by the use of transparency. Leonardo sonnoli Italy 
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Value and temperature differences between text and background create a simple 
hierarchy without sacrificing legibility, loewy united kingdom 





Note the cool gray numerals 
set against the supersaturated 
yellow field, and compare their 
apparent spatial position with 
the reversed white numeral 
and the diagonal orange text. 
Because the gray and yellow 
hues are the same value, their 
physical boundaries become less 
distinct; but their temperature 
and saturation differences are 
adequate for legibility. 

Also consider how the yellow 
appears to change identity, 
from that of a positive element 
on the white surface (the 
vertically rotated yellow type) 
to that of a deep spatial field. 

PAONE DESIGN ASSOCIATES 

UNITED STATES 
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orange type will advance in space, and the 
cool gray type will recede. The application 
of color to the ground within a composi- 
tion can further enhance the hierarchy. 
Type of one color, set on a field of another 
color, will join closely with it or separate 
aggressively, depending on their color 
relationship. If the colors of type and back- 
ground are related, the two elements will 
occupy a similar spatial depth. If they are 
complementary in nature, the two will 



occupy very different spatial depths. 

It is important to maintain considerable 
contrast between the type color and 
the background color so that the type 
remains not merely visible, but readable. 



Color can also be used for coding, much as 
it may be applied in pictorial or abstract 
forms or textures. Color may link related 
informational components within a single 
composition, like a poster, or between 
multipart, serial, or sequential fomats — 
throughout pages in a website; between 
entry signage and directional signs in an 
environmental wayfinding program; across 
otherwise color- coded packages within a 
line of packaging, and so on. 





In these ads, from a series, the value and intensity of the three 
primary hues changes, relative to the background, causing each 
to appear in a different spatial position in different instances. 
ROBERT MCCONNELL/PARSONS SCHOOL OF DESIGN UNITED STATES 
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The Arabic text in this brochure, produced in the 
Middle East, is made dominant by applying the same 
hue to headings and text, while the English translation 
is downplayed in a lighter-value, neutral hue. Only the 
English heading — to be picked out rapidly by English 
readers scanning for material they can read — is set in 
a darker value, vcu Qatar Qatar 



Compared to text and graphical elements whose 
analogous cool hues, limited value range, and lack of 
intensity group them together as a background, the 
vivid, warm orange text is the most emphatic. 

TIMOTHY SAMARA UNITED STATES 
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Intense red callouts highlight important elements in 
this poster’s hierarchy, contrasting with the analogous 
blue and gray tones that recede in space. 

DESIGN RUDI MEYER FRANCE 



Color acts as information in these hook spreads about New York City 
neighborhoods. In the overview map, each location’s color is made different 
enough to clearly separate them; in subsequent detail maps, the specific 
coloration of a location indicates that this is the subject currently in focus. 
Color connects map locations with associated text, as well as the time of a 
visit to that location displayed in the chronological list at the right. 

MYUNG HA CHANG SCHOOL OF VISUAL ARTS, UNITED STATES 





In a poster for an event, for example, all the 
information related to the time and place 
of the event might be assigned a particular 
color, which may relate to the color assigned 
to the title of the event. The color relation- 
ship of the two components creates a 
meaningful link for the viewer and serves 
to clarify the information. In a far more 
complex example — that of wayfinding, for 
instance — the headings of various depart- 
ments on entry signage at reception may 



be color coded typographically; as a visi- 
tor travels through the department area 
itself, the color may then be applied to 
sign mounts or furnishings, while a dif- 
ferent set of colors is then assigned to the 
typography that delineates administrative 
offices, research areas, and functional ser- 
vices such as restrooms. These colors may 
be consistent in all the departments, in 
contrast to each one’s base color. Further, 
an accent color may highlight the office 



of the department’s director, again used 
consistently for all directors’ offices, re- 
gardless of department. Such color coding 
is exceptionally useful for labels in charts 
and graphs, to create links with supporting 
text, and for those in complex infographics 
or diagrams. And last, but not least, it 
bears repeating that color can radically 
alter the feeling or connotation of text — 
this too, is a kind of coding or hierarchic 
relationship that may be defined. 
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^action that connects humans to each other. . . as much 
Teference points for information and knowledge as 
(Visualizations of human creativity. 



RON BURNETT /Design educator and author;from How Images Think; 
The MIT Press: Cambridge, MA, iggg 



KEANE 1 
NOTHING 
IN MY WAY 



BIG ACTIVE UNITED KINGDOM 



FLORENCE TETIER FRANCE 



Images are no longer just representations or interpreters 
of human actions. They have become central to every 




THE NATURE OF IMAGES 



What Images Are Image making is perhaps 
one of the most complex and ecstatically 
human activities. An image is a powerful 
experience that is far from being inert — 
a simple depictor of objects or places or 
people. It is a symbolic, emotional space 
that replaces physical experience (or the 
memory of it) in the viewer’s mind during 
the time it’s being seen. This is true of im- 
ages that are strictly representative of a real 
place, people, or objects, as well as of 



images that are artificial — either contrived 
representations or abstract configurations 
of shapes. In the hands of a designer who 
knows how to command composition on 
a purely visual level, and who can concep- 
tually select and manipulate content, an 
image is by far the most profound commu- 
nication tool available. In graphic design, 
there are myriad image possibilities — 
symbols and photomontage, drawing and 
painting, and even type — that perform 




Poster image sagmeister+walsh united states 




Book cover THIBAUD TISSOT 

GERMANY 




Pasta packaging 

ANDREW GORKOVENKO RUSSIA 
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different functions. Images provide a visual 
counterpoint to text, helping to engage the 
audience. Images also offer a visceral con- 
nection to experiences described by written 
language. They can help clarify very com- 
plex information — especially conceptual, 
abstract, or process- oriented informa- 
tion — by displaying it concisely; “at-a- 
glance.” They can add interpretive overlay 
in juxtaposition with literal text or images. 
It’s foolish to think that simply picking 




Poster MUNDA GRAPHICS AUSTRALIA 







Paintingfor illustration series SEAN ryan united states 



a photograph of a particular object will 
alone solve a communication problem in 
its entirety. The relevance of an image to 
a design solution isn’t simply wrapped up 
in its subject matter. An image becomes 
relevant when its composition and produc- 
tion technique, as well as its subject matter, 
are working in concert with other material 
to create an integrated message. 





Logo MANUEL ESTRADA SPAIN 





Icon TEN-DO-TEN JAPAN 




Wehsite homepage ishan khosla design India 



Newsletter masthead paone design associates 

UNITED states 




Book cover system cardon webb united states 
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PICTORIAL 



Pictorial images 
show such recog- 
nizable subjects 
as objects^ figures, 
and spaces. 



Empirical pictorial images depict 
the characteristics of objects and 
scenes as they are observed in 
space. Their primary purpose is 
description, explanation, or the 
suggestion that their message is 
grounded in real life, concrete and 
accessible: The content demands 
a clear, journalistic delivery. 
Photographic images, one could 
argue, are the most empirical 
of all pictorial images. 



Pictorial images of subjects in 
which a designer noticeably 
exaggerates elements, edits out 
information, or imposes a formal 
conceit (while retaining a gener- 
ally naturalistic quality], inhabit 
a subterritory called stylization: 
The image exploits the recogniz- 
ability of the concrete but adds 
conceptual or metaphorical 
overlay. As a bonus, the stylistic 



qualities that are exaggerated 
or imposed will likely integrate 
more fluidly on a visual or formal 
level with other material, such 
as typography. A pictorial image 
in which the form language is 
dramatically simplified — as in a 
graphic translation or icon — is 
said to be reductive. The even 
more stylized quality of such 
images radically augments both 
specificity of message and meta- 
phorical power; it creates a bold 
optical presence that facilitates 



perceptual immediacy and deep 
imprinting, making them espe- 
cially useful for logos and critical 
informational messages. In such 
images, empirical form and purely 
abstract visual qualities assume 
a simultaneous, even equivalent, 
presence, delivering a visceral 
and vital tension between the 
concrete and the conceptual. 



The Spectrum of Representation The 

presentation of images falls on a spectrum 
defined at one end by the pictorial and at 
the other by abstraction — nonpictorial 
form. Images that lie closer to the picto- 
rial end of the continuum are more literal; 
images that approach abstraction are more 
interpretive. An image might be mostly 
pictorial or abstract (nonpictorial), but it 
always will be a mixture of the two — and it 
will always communicate or represent 



something. At the macro level, images 
range between these two major territories: 
they either depict some subject or content 
that corresponds to observable experience 
(pictorial); or they are made up of graphic 
forms that don’t appear to have a source 
in physical reality (nonpictorial); or they 
may lie somewhere in between. 



Both major territories contain subterrito- 
ries, and their boundaries are fluid and 
mutable: The aspects of any image are 
likely to cross from one territory to another 
or exhibit characteristics from several, 
depending on the designer’s goal. In the 
right context, a simple yellow circle 
becomes the Sun. A composition of lines 
in dynamic rhythms might communicate 
a subtler message about movement or 
energy, not necessarily referring to some 
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DIAGRAMMATIC 



CONNOTATIVE 



SYMBOLIC 



NONPicrroRi^ 



Nonpictorial 
images consist of 
abstract graphic 
forms — dots, 
lines, planes, and 
patterns. 



Many nonpictorial images also 
inhabit a reductive geography. 
These include bold, minimal shape 
configurations, for example, or 
textures and patterns, and 
abstract symbols. Symbols are 
used to convey extraordinarily 
complex ideas and narratives; 
consider any religious symbol, the 
recycling symbol, or the biohazard 
symbol — as a surgically concise, 
immediate form. 



Environmental or expansive 
fields of marks and shapes, simi- 
lar to empirical, pictorial images, 
also establish a sense of complex, 
articulated space governing 
objects or figures. Such images 
are often used as an alterna- 
tive to pictorial depiction where 



high-level conceptual messages 
are concerned (intangibles such 
as music, poetry, and emotions). 
They are also useful in creating 
metaphorical and visual bridges 
between other compositional 
elements — for instance, in 
a branding system where a 
relevantly meaningful pattern 
is used to support type and 
photographic imagery, as well as 
the system's various applications 
(ads, website, etc.). 



Typography, being a system of 
lines, planes, and pattern that 
denies reference to the physical 
world, is the ultimate reductive 
nonpictorial form — even more 
so, one could argue, than the 
elemental dot, which itself may 
easily be interpreted as a refer- 
ence to some natural form (cell, 
planet, molecule, eye, etc.). 
Further, typographic forms are 
symbols of sounds and, therefore, 
verbal or conceptual content, 
positioning them in a starkly 
abstract visual territory. 



literal object or experience. Even a photo- 
graph that presumably shows something 
real is an abstraction on some level — it 
depicts a state of activity that is no longer 
happening and flattens it into a two- 
dimensional form. Portions of it might not 
even be real, but instead, contrivances set 
up by the photographer or by the designer 
directing the creation of the photograph. 
Using the intrinsic messaging of abstract 
form described in chapter i to influence a 



photograph’s composition will enhance its 
messaging potential. Similarly, suggesting 
concrete literal experience within an 
abstract composition will help ground the 
message in reality for a viewer, making it 
more accessible without sacrificing the ab- 
straction’ s simplicity and visceral evocative 
power. Creating or selecting appropriate 
imagery for an intended communicative 
purpose necessitates understanding how 
images work: what their parts are, how we 



identify those parts and assign meaning 
to them and, further, how those parts can 
be manipulated to assure a reliable inter- 
pretation and a compelling experience. 
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Semiotics: How Images Communicate 

The processes of perception and cognition, 
or what the brain does with visual form 
to arrive at understanding, are the focus 
of a branch of visual anthropology called 
“semiology,” developed in the i8oos. Visual 
stimuli, or “signs,” consist of two parts: 
the signifier (the visual form itself), and its 
signified (the concept it calls up). In work- 
ing with an image, or sign, a designer must 
always be conscious of two aspects— its 



syntax, or purely formal qualities (what 
it looks like) and its semantics (what it 
means) ... and of their mutual interplay, as 
these aspects of a sign may be adjusted 
independently. Many kinds of syntax may 
point to the same signified, or semantic 
meaning; and many kinds of meaning may 
be embodied in a single kind of syntax. 

In the simplest terms, a viewer first assim- 
ilates, or perceives, the syntax of a sign 
and then compares it to prior knowledge 



to identify it — ^which may involve “tem- 
plate matching,” against copies (templates) 
stored in memory from past experiences, 
or “protoype matching,” an averaging of 
features to arrive at a generalization, rather 
than a perfect match. These are examples 
of “top-down” processing, meaning that 
the viewer has some basis for comparison; 
but a viewer may have no such basis, rely- 
ing instead on “bottom-up” processing — 
parsing individual features in relation to 



The simple, clear visual form of 
the type’s arrangement creates 
an easy template match for the 
viewer, that of a flag. 

MANUEL ESTRADA SPAIN 




All of these signs, of varied 
syntax, can signify the same 
idea: New York City. 




Now isolate any one of them 
and list for yourself all of its other 
possible meanings. 




Viewers will quickly template-match the subjects “human flg- 
ure,” and “praying gesture,” but the replacement of the head with 
that of an animal, andjuxtapositions of incongruous elements, 
will require the viewer to process from the bottom up to gain 
deeper understanding, zoveck estudio Mexico 
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different experiences to find commonality 
and, thereby, inferring a possible identity. 
Template matches are essentially literal im- 
ages — ^useful as basic information, but 
not especially interesting in their imme- 
diate and summary recognizability. With 
prototype matches and, more so, images 
requiring bottom-up processing, designers 
more effectively engage viewers; the added 
effort to decode such images generates 
interest and forces a viewer to draw upon 



varied associations and experiences — and 
this is where emotion, association, rein- 
vention, and metaphor come into play. A 
designer may easily alter a template match, 
or literal, image with unexpected syntax, 
forcing bottom-up processing as a viewer 
resolves the incongruity (e.g., replacing a 
figure’s head with a graphical form). And 
literal images become suddenly interest- 
ing in juxtaposition: upon identifying each 
individually, a viewer seeks a relationship. 



Therefore, it’s the relationships between 
syntactic, or form, elements that tell the 
story. As discussed in the first chapter 
(page 26), form language and composition 
establish the first understanding to which 
a viewer will come. Identifying the nature 
of a form, noting how it behaves in space, 
and comparing the behaviors of individual 
forms to others, is the foundation of com- 
municating at even the most basic, abstract 
or nonpictorial level. 




Unexpected discrepancies in signifieds are opportunities rich 
with metaphor, relying on the viewer to make connections. 

This illsutration accompanied an article on charity and wealth 
disparity. Catherine casalino united states. 




A hybrid of two iconic, easily recognized subjects 
establishes causality and/or equivalence, or parity, 
between their identities — and all the meanings 
inherent in them. Oliver munday group united states 




The specific syntax of each pattern 
skews its signification — one is 
recognized as Art Deco ornament, 
the other is interpreted as a 
psychedeleic experience. 

CORALIE BICKFORD-SMITH [LEFT] 

UNITED KINGDOM 

ZHU ZIPENG/SCHOOL OF VISUAL ARTS 
[RIGHT] UNITED STATES 
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Appreciating Form Syntax All forms carry 
meaning, no matter how apparently simple 
or elemental they may be. As noted, this is 
because the brain relies on the analysis of 
visual stimuli, relative to prior experience, 
to ultimately make decisions based on the 
result of that comparison. The shape, size, 
linearity or mass of a perceived form tells 
us what it is; and, conversely, knowledge 
of forms that look a certain way cause us to 
project that understanding onto a form in 



a new context. For example, we know from 
experience that the Sun, Moon, cells, water 
droplets, and other such things are round: 
Therefore, when confronted with a circular 
plane, we identify it correspondingly — a 
circular form means “natural.” Conversely, 
a square means the opposite — artificial, 
intellectual, architectural — its equivalent 
angles and parallel sides occur only in the 
works of humanity. Further, forms become 
significantly more meaningful when they 



can be compared. If they exhibit parity (are 
similar), they must be equivalent in mean- 
ing; if not, they must be different, and the 
quality of this difference will contribute 
additional meaning. All of this information 
is acquired just from a form itself, never 
mind what it is appears to be doing. 




Identifying a pictorial form in- 
cludes assessing its abstract syn- 
tax, which underscores the more 
complex, specific understanding 
acquired via further template 
matching: The circularity of the 
flower supports, the understand- 
ing of its organic nature. Greater 
complexity confronts a viewer 
when two recognizably different 
signifieds, or concepts, share a 
form identity: Both the flower and 
the car wheel are circular ... so 
now, what interrelationship exists 
in their presumedly different 
meanings? 




Asked to project meaning onto 
a circle, all viewers will offer the 
same responses: the Earth, Sun, 
or Moon; unity, continuity, the 
cycles of nature — all that which is 
organic. In contrast, the universal 
responses to a square will be 
associations with the intellectual 
or man-made: shelter, order, 
mathematics, and so on. 




Combining lines with dots 
offers a powerful visual 
contrast and, in this logo, 
creates meaning. 

LSD SPAIN 




Distance Isolation Progressive Separation 

Breaking out or leaving 




Progressive size change Direction Movement or energy 

Increased importance; growth 




■ ■ ■ 



Value Change Confrontation Movement Inward, Overlap 

Interference; assembly 



By differentiating elements (or groups thereof) from others within an 
overall grouping, a designer instigates comparisons that elicit several 
questions: "What is the nature of each grouping? How are they differ- 
ent? What does this difference signify?" Shown here are a number of 
examples that illustrate simple comparative formal interactions. 
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Interplay Makes a Message Forms acquire 
new meanings when they participate in 
spatial relationships; when they share or 
oppose each other’s mass or textural char- 
acteristics; and when they have relation- 
ships because of their rotation, singularity 
or repetition, alignment, clustering, or 
separation from each other. Each state tells 
the viewer something new about the forms, 
adding to the meaning that they already 
might have established. Forms that appear 



to be moving, or energetic, because of their 
spatial arrangement, mean something very 
different from those arranged statically. 
The degree of difference between elements 
can be subtle or dramatic, and the designer 
can imply different degrees of meaning by 
isolating one group or part more subtly, 
while exaggerating the difference between 
others. Because tiny adjustments in form 
are easily perceived, the difference between 
each group can be precisely controlled. 



There are numerous strategies for creating 
such interplay. Of course, which strategy 
to employ will depend on the message the 
designer must convey; he or she will trigger 
very different perceptions of meaning by 
alternating smaller and larger sizes, as op- 
posed to increasing them in a progression. 
In the first instance, the difference may 
be perceived as a change in energy; in the 
second, the difference may be perceived as 
growth or a focusing in energy. 




Reordering 

Disharmony or disorder 




Size Change Increased importance; 
implied relationship 




Differentiated Shape 

Specificity 



m m m m m 



Contour Complexity 

Aggression or complication 
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Interval Change 


Interval Change 


Enclosure or protection 


Unity and opposition 



Your prerrhum 
brand had batter 
be delivering 
something special, 
or it's not going to 
get the business. 





This brochure uses very simple 
spatial and color interaction 
among dots and lines to com- 
municate simple, but abstract, 
concepts expressed in large-size 
quotations. The first spread is 
about “delivering” the con- 
centric dots create a target and 
their colors act to enhance the 
feeling that the blue dot at the 
center is further back in space 
than the others (see Color: 
Form and Space on page 108). 
The second spread is concerned 
with persuasion, and so the 
dots overlap to share a com- 
mon spatial area. In the third 
spread, the issue is planning; 
the green dot is “captured” by 
the horizontal line and appears 
to be pulled from right to left. 
AND PARTNERS UNITED STATES 
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Complex Abstract Messages The seemingly 
generic and intangible qualities of abstrac- 
tion belie its profound capacity to convey 
messages on a universal perceptual level 
that viewers very rarely are able to acknowl- 
edge. Ever more specific interpretations 
deriving from cultural context, individual 
experience, and emotional life compound 
the common and universal, and every level 
of interpretive response mutually colors 
the others. The more primal an intended 



message, the more common its form 
language and its reliability in communi- 
cating to a diverse audience. Conversely, 
the more intangible or culturally specific 
a communication, the more variable will 
be its form language, and the fewer reliably 
similar interpretations. 



While interpretations of abstract imagery 
are often emotional, a quality designers 
may use to subliminally manipulate more 
concrete imagery, abstract form languages 
may be used independently to communi- 
cate any number of concrete subjects, not 
only intangible ones. Through the com- 
bination of form language, structure, and 
positive/negative interaction, abstract 
imagery may capture a feeling or represent 
a physical activity; it may connote a time 




Architecture Evolution Intimidation Dissolution Traffic 




Technology Effervescence Monumental Mapping Winter 
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or place. In place of recognizable pictorial 
subjects, such narratives maybe suggested 
by simplified allusions to physical experi- 
ence, in effect, translating shapes and 
actions through implication and inference, 
in a diagrammatic way. Formations of 
arcing lines may capture the influence 
of wind on branches; masses compressing 
against each other and expanding may tell 
a story about conflict and intimidation, or 
bodies undulating in the throes of passion. 



Introducing abstract imagery into compo- 
sitions that also include pictorial subjects 
invites speculation about the juxtaposi- 
tion. Used as fields or backgrounds, such 
imagery creates a new context in which 
to frame understanding of a naturalistic 
subject; used within, or on top of, pictorial 
images — even photographic ones, whose 
typically evidentiary literalness is difficult 
to dismiss outright — can have dramatic 
consequences on that image’s presumed 



meaning. And given that one important 
task for a designer often is to clearly, and 
memorably, differentiate a visual experi- 
ence from other, competing ones — super 
critical in branding — abstraction, being 
profoundly unique, offers a completely 
custom experience for a client’s audience. 





Elegantly swirling curves — whose fluid mvement, preci- 
sion weight contrasts, and surface sheen all communicate 
notions of luxury — are applied to the walls of a home 
furnishings shop to enhance the appeal of the products 
on display. Aio design brazil 



Repeated patterns of lines 
create vibration and the 
illusion of three-dimensional 
planes that may he interpreted 
as printed surfaces, video 
texture, and ideas related to 
transmission associated 
with communication design. 
RESEARCH STUDIOS UNITED 
KINGDOM 
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Modes of Pictorial Signification A designer 
might choose to represent an idea pictori- 
ally by using photographs, illustrations 
(drawings or paintings), or a hybrid: 
manipulated photographs or drawn images 
in combination. Decisions such as these 
result from evaluating the content and its 
conceptual functions. The images must 
provide informational clarity, but they 
must do so in a way that resonates and 
delivers secondary and tertiary messages — 



associational or branded messages — as 
well. The form of an image’s representa- 
tion is called its “mode,” and this includes 
its fundamental syntax (and its resulting 
degree of naturalism), as well as the way 
that it points to, or signifies, its intended 
meaning. A designer must consider a num- 
ber of things in choosing the right image 
mode, or modalities, to use. Among these 
are the evocative, emotional qualities of the 
project’s content; the number of different 



modes needed to differentiate specific 
kinds of messages; and the expectations 
of the viewing audience for certain image 
experiences over others, because of their 
demographic makeup or the social and 
historical context of the project’s content. 




An icon is a visual sign that shares 
a structural similarity with the 
object it signifies. Usually, icons 
are devoid of detail and are literal 
representations of their signified 
object. 




An indexical sign, or index, is a 
visual sign that points to its signi- 
fied object indirectly, or "indexes" 
it — for example, a nest indexes 
a bird. 




A symbol is a pictorial or abstract 
image whose form is unrelated to 
its signified object or idea; it de- 
rives its power from the arbitrary 
agreement of the culture that 
uses the symbol. The context in 
which a symbol appears — cultur- 




ally or subculturally — ^will alter 
its symbolic meaning: consider 
the difference in meaning be- 
tween the same symbol element 
in these various environments. 





A photograph may he con- 
sidered an icon if it depicts 
its subject neutrally and acts 
as pure description. As with 
graphical icons, such an image 
will signify only its subject 
unless it is somehow given a 
new context or altered. In this 
study, the neutral icon “hook” 
is manipulated to create specific 
meanings. In the example at 
top, the image has been burned, 
suggesting intellectual repres- 
sion (or a famous work of 
science fiction, Farenheit 451, 
by Ray Bradbury). In the exam- 
ple at bottom, the application 
of a digital filter to pixellate 
the book’s pages signifies 
electronic media, kelly chew/ 

PARSONS SCHOOL OF DESIGN 

UNITED STATES 




Symbols are highly mediatedforms of image, drawing 
on common understanding that elevates them beyond 
mere representation. Consider the depth of meaning in 
these two images that symbolize which public restroom 
to use. ART: TECAJI SLOVENIA 
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A supersign integrates more than 
one sign (and often more than 
one type of sign) in a single, 
gestalt combination in which all 
the signs included are visible and 
accessible immediately; a logo 
is a good example. On this page 
are examples of supersigns that 
combine: icons with icons; icons 
with indexes; icons with letters; 
letters with indexes; and icons 
with letters and symbols. 



This supersign uses a letterform 
as a hose, altered only hy the 
addition of two small dots to 
create added meaning. 

LSD SPAIN 



Highly resolved integration 
of car and bicycle icons begins 
to suggest some relationship 
between them; the addition of 
the cautionary yellow striping 
evolves the message further. 
THOMAS CSANO CANADA 




Wsssesm Mshanns 

IT ConsuHanf 

The elegant W and M lockup, 
while still clearly letters, has 
also formed an iconic represen- 
tation of wires. Further, as a 
logo it acts as a symbol. 

RAIDY PRINTING GROUP LEBANON 





This poster creates apolitical statement by verbally 
qualifying a powerful combination of two icons into 
a supersign. Lesley moore Netherlands 



The supersign in this book cover pokes fun at the 
tribulations of student life, using type and supporting 
icons to create a gestalt image. Oliver mu n day group 

UNITED STATES 



This illustrationfor a newspaper article about global 
economics in the digital age forms an icon of a brain 
from numbers and symbols, timothy samara 

united STATES 



In semiotic terms, an image may be pre- 
sented in one of three modes — that of icon, 
index, or symbol. The first mode, “icon,” 
has a variety of meanings that can cause 
some confusion. Technically, an icon is a 
drawing whose syntax shares a structural 
similarity with the object it signifies. 
Usually, icons are literal, graphic represen- 
tations of their signified object, edited to 
essentials, utterly neutral, identifying. 

An image of iconic modality, however — 



which could be a photograph, as opposed 
to a drawing — follows this basic precept: 
the image looks like what it represents. But 
it is also possible to use pictorial images 
that are representational but that are not 
pictures of the signified itself This kind 
of image is called an “indexical sign” and 
refers to its subject indirectly: An image 
of an egg or nest may “index” a bird. A 
pictorial image whose form is physically 
unrelated to its signified object or idea is 



a “symbol”; it derives its power from the 
arbitrary agreement of the culture who 
uses the symbol. A dove, for example, is 
a symbol of peace in Western culture. 
Context may have a dramatic impact on 
how the audience perceives the symbolic 
signified: consider the image of an apple 
in various contexts. A symbol may be 
either pictorial or abstract. 
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THE NATURE OF IMAGES 



The Medium Is a Message A line is a 
line is a line ... or not. Every mechanical 
method of creating an image has specific 
properties, or makes characteristic marks, 
that contributes a specific kind of visual 
language to the image. These languages 
have a powerful effect on an image’s com- 
municative value, not just on its visual 
qualities relative to other elements in a 
design solution. Above and beyond the 
overall territory (pictorial or abstract) 



and the the semiotic mode (of a pictorial 
image) — the medium a designer chooses 
with which to create the illustration carries 
meaning. This meaning maybe imparted 
through the perceived feel of the medium 
(softness, hardness, fluidity, or stiffness) 
and, sometimes, through its conceptual 
or allusory aspects (for example, using a 
drawing tool native to a certain region or 
historical period for a project related to 
that region or period). 



How far from its “natural” reference an 
image becomes through the designer’s 
intervention with medium (or stylization, 
discussed in the next section) is described 
as how “mediated” it is. The level of an 
image’s mediation can be evaluated in a 
couple of ways. First, it can be considered 
in terms of its physical expression and 
its mode; for example, a realistic drawing 
shows a greater level of mediation than a 
photograph of the same subject; a reduc- 





Engraving LinocutorWooodcut 



Experimenting with the mark-making possibilities 
intrinsic to different tools shows the endless potential 
for expression in an illustrated image. Here, the same 
subject is illustrated using different tools to show how 
powerful the effect of the medium could be on com- 
munication in different contexts. 




The choice of image used for 
one of several wall panels in a 
French cultural center — Gui- 
gnol, a puppet character from 
a child’s story — is symbolic of 
French culture. Its historical 
stature is altered through 
mediation: representing the 
image in a digital pixel pattern 
that makes it contemporary. 
APELOIG DESIGN FRANCE 
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tive icon is more mediated, still). Second, 
an image’s level of mediation can be con- 
sidered in terms of how direct, or indirect, 
the messaging in the image is — a some- 
what literal drawing of a subject is less 
mediated than is a caricature (mediated by 
humor) or a cubist drawing (mediated by 
time deconstruction). 






The question of mediation and credibility comes to 
the fore in comparing these two illustrations. Both are 
fabrications — but which one seems more real?" If you 
decided that the corncob person does, you’re probably 



not alone: its empirical, photographic qualities make 
it more believable as “real” than the invented space and 
painterly texture of the drawn image on the right. 

CHRISTOPHER SHORT [LEFT] / CYR STUDIO [RIGHT] 

UNITED STATES 






All these images depict the same subject — a 
figure — but their differing syntax intrinsically 
mediates the subject to varying degrees. The 
"pure" photograph is the least mediated of 
the three. The two drawn images are inher- 
ently more mediated than the photographic 
image but, between the two, the naturalistic 
drawing is less mediated than the other. 



Viewers will suspend their disbelief when confronting 
a highly mediated image of empirical experience. 

TIEN-MIN LIAO UNITED STATES 
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Stylization To stylize an image means to 
purposely alter or edit the visual language 
used to represent its subject — to mediate 
it — away from a naturalistic presenta- 
tion toward one that is, in essence, more 
of an abstraction. Stylization emphasizes 
awareness of the image as a contrivance, 
or an intellectually calculated, sign. In 
selecting the details of the idea or subject 
to be represented, the designer looks for 
elements that are the most universally 



recognizable — for example, the fundamen- 
tal shapes and qualities of a cat (ears, tail, 
a common posture, whiskers, paws, and so 
on) — rather than those that are specific — 
particular ear shapes, markings, or short 
or long hair. In arranging the elements, 
the designer invents a particular graphic 
language — an internal logic of positive and 
negative relationships, an emphasis on 
curved or angular forms, and an integra- 
tion of line and mass — that will make the 



image live as its own unified idea rather 
than simply reproducing the likeness of 
the object. A stylized image may intend to 
communicate on an objective, universal, 
and neutral level by distilling its subject’s 
features to those that represent its funda- 
mental “truth”; at the other extreme, 
the designer’s use of form language and 
medium may interfere with this semiotic 
purity. In giving the form its own identity, 
the designer selectively interprets aspects 




One of the decisions a designer 
must make is the degree to which 
evidence of the means of the 
image's creation will be explicit 
or downplayed. A designer may 
decide in favor of a "clean" 
presentation: An imposed 
imperceptibility of the image's 
creation that suggests "realism" 
or objectivity. 



Works in which the image-making 
process is visible start down the 
road of stylization. This may be 
purposely exaggerated, and the 
designer may further impose a 
contrived form language; both 
carry subjective or emotive quali- 
ties. When form language itself 
becomes a purposeful component 
of an image, it takes on a dual 



role — acting as a vehicle for view- 
ers to recongize the subject it rep- 
resents, and as an independent 
experience that adds some other 
knowledge about the subject. 

The form language used to stylize 
may directly refer to observed 
elements in the subject: short, 
tufted marks, for example, may 
texturally represent leaves or 



trees themselves, rather than be 
used as secondary components to 
construct a naturalistic illusion of 
leaves or trees — effectively refer- 
ring to them in shorthand. 

The degree of stylization within 
an image alters a viewer's intel- 
lectual focus. Toward the realistic 
end of the spectrum, the subject's 
literal meaning takes on more 



importance; as it becomes more 
stylized, the gesture, the quality 
of the marks, and associations or 
symbolic messaging that these 
impart become more important. 





It’s easy to identify stylization 
in a drawn or painted image; 
to a certain degree, the fact of 
the medium, if visible in the 
image’s execution, already 
alerts a viewer to its styl- 
ized nature. Stylization in 
photographic images is more 
subtle, usually embodied in 
consciously unnatural lighting 
or coloration, more extreme 
viewing angle or cropping, and 
clearly artificial propping or 
presence of materials that are 
out of context. 

ANDREW GORKOVENKO [LEFT] 

RUSSIA 

LA BOCA [RIGHT] 

UNITED KINGDOM 
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of the form, skewing the communication 
in one direction or another. Following the 
cat example further, the designer might 
emphasize a crouching position, possibly 
communicating readiness for action, or 
might emphasize the cat’s claws, a message 
that might mean power or aggression. The 
angularity of the drawing, or how weight is 
distributed, might add interpretation, such 
as restful and contemplative, or quick and 
agile, qualities; further rendering the 



overall form as a pattern of differently 
weighted lines might exaggerate the inter- 
pretation of kinetic potential, as well as 
introduce some conceptual association 
with technology — relevant, perhaps, in 
a communication for an energy utility or 
manufacturing company. 



Pictorial images that engage the 
form language on a dual level as 
an aspect of the stylization merge 
pictorial and nonpictorial — their 
syntactic components have a life 
of their own while still serving a 
depictive function. In these draw- 
ings, the marks of the tool and the 
gesture of their form represent 
treehranches in wind and rain 
without literally describing them. 

EVA SURANY/UNIVERSITY OF 
THE ARTS UNITED STATES 
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The stylized, linear, and planar form language 
in these two posters distracts the viewer from 
the literal identities of their subjects to focus 
on their metaphorical messages. 

[TOP] The iconic outer form of the lightbulb is 
elevated to translation status by virtue of its 
indistinct, sparkling inner contour — a formal 
adjustment that suggests the bulb’s function. 
The filament is made symbolic through trans- 
lation into circuits that also appear 
to represent leafy branches. 

[BOTTOM] An icon of a hand becomes doubly 
symbolic as the string around the finger — 
a symbol for remembering something — is 
transformed into a power cord, templin brink 

DESIGN UNITED STATES 
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Photography The “pure” photographic 
image has become the preeminent form of 
imagery used in visual communciations 
in recent years. One reason for this might 
be the speed at which photographs transmit 
information — their realism and direct- 
ness allow a viewer to enter the image and 
process it very quickly, rather than get 
distracted by abstract pictorial issues such 
as texture, medium, and composition. 
Access speed in imagery has become im- 
portant because the flood of visual 



messages encountered by the average view- 
er requires images to compete robustly 
for attention; the faster a viewer is able to 
recognize an image’s subject and under- 
stand its significance, it may be reasoned, 
the more likely they are to invest continued 
attention — or, at the very least, retain some 
information if they decide to move on. 



While composition plays an important 
role in the quality of the photographic 
image and its messaging potential, its 
presence as a mediating phenomenon is 
much harder to recognize and, therefore, 
is often overlooked on a conscious level by 
the viewer. This suggests another reason 
for the primacy of photographs as commu- 
nicators; the fact of the image’s mediation 
(or manipulation) — through composition, 
selective focus, lighting, cropping, and 




As with any other imagery, 
photographic content must 
be decisively composed. The 
photographer has two opportuni- 
ties to control the image's compo- 
sition, however: first, within the 
frame of the camera's viewfinder; 
and second, during the printing 
process in the darkroom (or in 
cropping a digital photograph 
using software). In this study, a 
minor shift in camera angle pro- 
duces a variation on an already 
decisive composition of elements 
(A, B). Radically changing the 
viewpoint (C) creates a very differ- 
ent composition while retaining 
the identity of the content. 




Clean, neutral daylight and 
meticulous styling capture the 
the product’s wholesome and 
sensuous qualities; the intimate 
cropping exudes warmth and 
honesty. Wallace church 

UNITED STATES 
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Along with their common full-frame use, photographic 
images also may he used as independent elements within 
collages or in concert with typography. 

MANUEL ESTRADA SPAIN 
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other techniques — is secondary to the ac- 
ceptance of photographic images as “real.” 
This provides the designer with an upper 
hand in persuasion, on behalf of a client, 
because the work of convincing a viewer 
that he or she can believe or trust the 
image is already well on its way to being 
achieved; “I saw it with my own eyes.” To- 
day’s average viewer, although much more 
sophisticated and attuned to the deceptive 
potential of photography than viewers 



in previous generations, is still much more 
likely to accept the content of a photo- 
graph as truth than that of an illustration, 
simply because the illustration is obviously 
contrived; the contrivance possible in a 
photograph is not so readily appreciated. 
On a purely practical level, photographs — 
in the form of stock, or ready-made 
images — are abundantly available, and 
often far less expensive and time consum- 
ing to acquire than either commissioning 



a photographer for original work or, for 
that matter, inventing imagery oneself 
in some other way. Although useful in a 
pinch, such images create a few potential 
pitfalls: they very often are generic or 
cliche, and the designer runs the risk of 
an image he or she has used in a particular 
context appearing in another one entirely, 
diluting the specificity of its impact and 
possibly confusing viewers who see it in 
more than one place. 




In photography, tonal range — ^the number and depth of gray values — 
is of particular concern. Traditionally, a good-quality photograph 
includes a clean, bright white; deep black; detail present within 
shadow areas; and a fluid range of grays in between. This same range, 
from darkest shadow to brightest highlight, also is desirable in color 
photographs. Pushing the tonal range toward generally brighter values 
decreases the contrast in the image and, to some degree, flattens it 
out; pushing the tonal range toward the shadow end also tends to 
flatten the image but increases contrast and causes highlight areas to 
become brighter and more pronounced. These effects of tonality shift 
are shown in the accompanying images, in both black and white and 
color. Note the contrast differences between corresponding images. 



A clever viewpoint and stark, high-contrast lighting render a typically complex 
subject as a cluster of revealing dots and lines, king 20G [felix heyes/josh king/ 

PAUL NELSON/BEN WEST] UNITED KINGDOM 
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Illustration One is not limited, of course, 
to photography alone as a means of intro- 
ducing imagery to a project. The choice 
of illustration over photography opens up 
tremendous possibilities for transmitting 
information. The designer is not only 
unencumbered by the limitations of real- 
world objects and environment but also 
given the potential to introduce conceptual 
overlay, increased selectivity of detail, and 
the personal, interpretive aspect of the 



designer’s visualization — through choice 
of medium, composition, and gestural 
qualities. The term “illustration” is used 
here in the broadest sense: it technically 
refers to drawings or paintings that show, 
very literally, what a text describes (most 
commonly, in a literary context, to create a 
visualization of a setting or action) — ^but 
it can can refer to any nonphotographic, 
designed image that supports text. It’s 
advisable to avoid a literal use of illustra- 



tion, as well as redundancy — ^visually 
repeating information that a text has 
already provided. An illustration should 
always add to, or evolve, a viewer’s under- 
standing of what a text presents verbally; 
the designer must orchestrate a relation- 
ship between text and illustration so 
that each contributes information that, 
together, is more complete and meaningful 
than what either presents individually. 




The rich, almost collagelike mixture 
of tools used to create this image — 
airbrush, pen, digital images, flat 
ink — contributes textural contrast 
and multiple layers of meaning to 
consider, maciej hajnrich Poland 




RESIDEHTIRL UIIRIHG 

SPECIALISTS INC. 

The drawing of the house 
using simple lines becomes 
symbolic by transforming 
the lines into circuits. 

DROTZ DESIGN UNITED STATES 




A texture of illustrated insects reveals a numeral 5 in this panel 
from a parking garage signage system. Illustrating the insects 
gives the designer control over their visual presentation rather 
than relying on finding or photographing images of real insects. 
STUDIO WORKS UNITED STATES 
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Despite the fact that most audiences realize graphic elements, and even the paper stock 
that a photograph might just as easily be or other finishing techniques, on a textural 

manipulated and, therefore, made mislead- level that is impossible with a conventional 
ing, the audiences will still instinctively photograph. The designer must weigh 

respond to a photograph as though it were these aspects carefully and select which 
reality. The power of illustration over mode of representation will best suit the 

photography, however, is to communicate communication, 
with a visual sensitivity that is emotional, 
poetic, organic, and innately human. An 
illustration can also integrate with other 
visual material, such as type, abstract 



m 



Photography becomes especially intriguing when used in a nonrealistic way, 
as seen here in an editorial illustrationfor a lifestyle magazine. As surreal 
and contrived as this collection of objects is, somehow it will be perceived as 
grounded in the real world, superburo Switzerland 




As with all types of images, an illustra- 
tion can be concrete, objective, or realistic 
in how it presents its subject, or it can 
become abstracted and symbolic; the 
designer can add details that normally 
would not exist in a real scene or can exag- 
gerate movement, texture, arrangement, 
space, and lighting. Choosing illustration 
for image presentation, however, means 
potentially sacrificing a kind of credibility 
or real-world connection for the viewer. 



The decision to illustrate the vegetables on this label, 
rather than to photograph them, ensures their absolute 
perfection and freshness. Wallace church 

UNITED STATES 





The scraggly outline and cartoonishforms of 
this illustration mix humor and pathos. 

AMES BROS. UNITED STATES 
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Drawing and Painting The directness of 
hand-generated images is universally ap- 
pealing. Through drawing and painting, 
the designer taps into a viewer’s own sense 
of creativity and connects on an extremely 
personal level — there is a genuine, honest, 
and warm quality to an illustration that 
might be lacking in the slick and seamless 
realism of a photograph. An illustration’s 
success lies in the appropriateness of its 
style to the subject matter at hand. 



The majority of illustration is contracted 
from specialists, who cultivate a particu- 
lar style to find a niche in the market, but 
this doesn’t preclude designers themselves 
from taking on the role of illustrator. A 
designer wanting to illustrate will be inti- 
mate with the subject matter of the project 
and other relevant graphic elements — in- 
cluding type and finishing techniques. As 
a result, he or she might be able to build 
images that are even more appropriate and 



integrated with other elements than would 
be likely if working through an outside 
source. Many designers, however, neglect 
the possibility of drawing and painting 
due, perhaps, to a sense of intimidation — 
“I can’t even draw a stick figure.” Drawing 
is a skill that, like any other, can be learned. 
Some people demonstrate a superlative 
native talent for it, just as they might for 
working with typography or taking photo- 
graphs; others must work on honing it 




Scratchy, almost distraught cross-hatching, produced 
with pen and ink, enhances the mysterious and slightly 
sinister quality of the image, ames Bros, united states 



Illustration, even if naturalistic, still liberates the designer to 
reinvent space and abstractly combine disparate elements that would 
otherwise be empirically impossible, cyr studio united states 
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as they would for any other skill. It’s very 
interesting to consider that children draw 
intuitively as part of their early develop- 
ment, consistently showing a remarkable 
level of visual sophistication in their work. 
At issue here is confidence; young children 
fearlessly accept their skill and the expres- 
sion that results without the judgment that 
adults impose on themselves. Somewhere 
along the way, though, many of us lose that 
fearlessness; our intellectual development 



cuts us off from one of the most provoca- 
tive, human modes of storytelling and 
narrative. Illustration can be many things; 
regardless of native talent or the academic 
naivete with which it is created, it can 
exhibit a compelling, forceful presence in 
designed communication. What is really 
most important is authenticity of feeling 
and the relevance of that feeling, in its 
form, to the intended message. Bluntly and 
roughly tracing photographic reference 



and freeing oneself from the need to create 
a realistic depiction — or, more radically, 
interpreting ideas in a nonpictorial way — 
are valid possibilities that cannot only help 
designers become confident in their own 
image-making abilities but also yield unique, 
powerfully memorable experiences. 




Hand drawing and vector drawing are combined with 
xerographic effects to produce a high-tech image for 
this CD cover, nonetheless retaining a human touch. 
GLASHAUS DESIGN GERMANY 




A lively dialogue between 
abstract gestural mark and 
figural representation lends 
humanity and depth to the 
illustration, vcu Qatar Qatar 




The doodle-like quality of the 
line work in these juice package 
illustrations extends into the 
drawing of all the text, deliver- 
ing a spontaneous, refreshing, 
and direct quality while clearly 
describing the contents. 

BILLIE JEAN UNITED KINGDOM 
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Graphic Translation One particular kind of 
stylized illustration — known as “graphic 
translation” — evolved from the poster 
traditions of Switzerland and Germany 
in the early part of the twentieth century. 
Graphic translation combines some attri- 
butes of both icon and symbol. It depicts 
subjects in a literal way, like an icon, but 
also in a self-consciously abstract way that 
takes on symbolic qualities. A translation 
attempts to convey the concrete, funda- 



mental truth of a subject, without details 
that are specific to that one particular 
instance of it; for example, a translation of 
a cat strives to be about the idea “cat,” but 
not about a specific cat; that is, how long 
its hair is or the markings of its particular 
breed. Unlike an icon, however, which is 
strictly about shape, the textural and volu- 
metric qualities of the subject are impor- 
tant considerations in finding an appropri- 
ate language with which to translate it: 



the cat translation must indicate that cats, 
in general, are soft or furred, that they are 
slinky and athletic, and so on. A translation 
might be simple and stylized, or it might 
be relatively naturalistic, taking on char- 
acteristics such as surface detail or effects 
of light. Graphic translation differs from 
conventional illustration in that its visual 
language, or “form language” — the marks 
used to make the drawing — is reduced to 
the point that there’s nothing extra, only 



These leaf translations all share 
the quality of recognition, but the 
language of each one is different, 
affording knowledge of specific 
aspects of the idea "leaf" from 
alternately physical and meta- 
phorical viewpoints. 






LIVE THE LEGACY 



The translation language 
used to portray U.S. President 
Abraham Lincoln uses the 
interaction of light and shadow 
hut renders these shapes with 
texture that suggests this image 
is a statue of Lincoln, further 
enhancing his status as a his- 
torical and cultural icon. 
METROPOLITAN GROUP 
UNITED STATES 




Bold, naturalistic — yet 
simplified — translations 
of tools give an authentic 
brand voice to the website 
of a longtime, family-owned 
construction business. 
TIMOTHY SAMARA 
UNITED STATES 




In a nod to illustration styles of the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury, this translation focuses on a simplified breakdown 
of light and shadow to clarify the form, while specific de- 
tails — the bright buttons and the shine of the boot — add 
information, research studios united kingdom 
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clever reversals of positive and negative, together with 
the exaggerated undulation of the octopus’s tentacles, 
imparts the sinuous action of the animal’s movement. 

GREG FALCONI/UNIVERSITY OF THE ARTS UNITED STATES 




The massive dark forms in this translation of a hear are 
supported hy its expression and sharp, jagged contour 
lines that bring out its inner beast, sarah Birmingham/ 

UNIVERSITY OF THE ARTS UNITED STATES 



the shapes and marks needed to describe 
the subject. The medium used for the 
drawing is important only if its charac- 
teristic marks help describe the subject’s 
form or feeling. A scratchy texture made by 
charcoal, for example, might be appropri- 
ate in describing the fragility or dryness of 
an autumn leaf, but the texture does not 
exist for its own sake. Most often, a transla- 
tion is developed simultaneously with 
other visual material in a layout — the 



designer chooses translation as the il- 
lustrative option in advance — so that its 
shape, details, and textural qualities are 
dynamically integrated with photographs, 
typeface selection, abstract elements, and 
their positioning, in combination with the 
qualities of the translation. 




This motion sequence about the history of iconic, twentieth- 
century skyscrapers delivers its information with translations 
and graphic patterning that echoes the design aesthetics of the 
time period, lloyd kim/school of visual arts united states 
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Collage: Old and New Assembling graphic 
elements in a free pictorial composition, 
called “collage,” is a relatively recent devel- 
opment in illustration. It derives from 
the evolution of representation in fine art 
from depicting a strictly singular view- 
point through the construction of multiple 
viewpoints, or cubism, into incorporating 
multiple viewpoints of several, possibly 
physically umelated, scenes or references. 
Collage was initially used to add two- 



dimensional printed or found material — 
labels, fabric, bits of newspaper, flat pieces 
of wood, and so on — into paintings, but, 
with the rise of photography as a medium, 
it quickly incorporated photographic 
images. Coilaging photographic images, 
rather than illustrative images, is usually 
called “photomontage” and has been a pop- 
ular method of illustration since the 1920s. 
Collage is a highly intuitive illustrative 
approach that takes into account not only 



the possibility of disparate subjects ap- 
pearing in one space but also the nature 
of the combined elements — meaning how 
exactly they were made. Drawn and painted 
components can coexist with cut or torn 
pieces of textured paper, cropped images, 
scraps of fabric, parts of actual objects, and 
other drawn, painted, or printed material. 
Given that the pictorial space in a collage 
is abstract because of its fragmented 
construction, the designer must resolve 




Examples of collage show 
the varied possibilities in combin- 
ing material: cut and torn paper; 
found text and images; three- 
dimensional material. Digital 
collage allows for photographic 
effects — ^transparency, blending, 
blurring, intricate silhouetting, 
and masking not possible with 
conventional, cut-and-paste 
techniques. 




Collage offers the designer of 
this hook tremendous variety 
informal qualities that add 
contrast and vitality to simple 
shapes. Typography, found 
engraving, paint marks, trans- 
parent overlays, and crinkled 
texture all combine to resolve 
the movement and spatial 
interaction of the composition. 
ANDREAS ORTAG AUSTRIA 
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compositional issues similar to those in 
any other image; but he or she must also 
address each item’s internal visual quali- 
ties — overall visual activity, flatness of 
color relative to texture, and recognizabil- 
ity of the source material (such as printed 
words or croppings of image). 



In particular, because the source compo- 
nents of a collage might be recognizable, 
the conceptual relationship between 
abstract and representational elements 
is extremely important. Integrating recog- 
nizable imagery, with its own subjects and 
messages, helps direct the message and 
adds degrees of meaning. Collage is still a 
common approach to illustration and page 
layout in the digital environment, where 
not only scanned images of found 



or hand-generated material can be com- 
bined with photographic material, but also 
where photographic effects such as trans- 
parency, multiple exposure, blurring, and 
silhouetting — techniques made possible 
only by the computer — can be investigated. 




NOVI ljudi za novu, 
dviliziranu HRVATSKU. 



The cutout letters of the word “democracy” hint at 
the political dialogue inherent in that social system. 
The scissors and the work gloves suggest democracy’s 
constructive nature, studio international Croatia 




Enormous digital collages of spliced photographs and rhythmic 
lines of type wrap the walls of the administrative offices of Madison 
Square Garden, an iconic venue in New York City. poulin+ morris 

UNITED STATES 






In this study, the message 
changes as the content of 
the collage's components 
is changed. As the content 
becomes more recognizable, 
the collage transmits a more 
literal and, therefore, more 
specific message. 
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MEDIA AND METHODS 



Type as Image When a letter or word takes 
on pictorial qualities beyond those that 
define their form, they become images 
in their own right and their semantic 
potential is enormous. Words that are also 
pictures fuse several kinds of understand- 
ing together; they are supersigns. As their 
meaning is assimilated through each 
perceptual filter — ^visual, emotional, intel- 
lectual — they assume the evocative stature 
of a symbol. Understanding on each level 




Logo TIEN-MIN LIAO UNITED STATES 



An exhibition 
of erotic art 

WG Gallery 
Williamsburg 
Brooklyn 

Opening 
November 12 
2012 
8:00pm 



Exhibition poster TIMOTHY SAMARA UNITED STATES 



Form alteration changes the structural characteristics of 
type elements, manipulating them to communicate non- 
literal ideas. 



is immediate, and a viewer’s capacity to 
recall images makes such word pictures 
highly effective in recalling the verbal con- 
tent associated with them. As is true with 
so many aspects of strong typographic 
design, making type into an image means 
defining a simple relationship between the 
intrinsic form of the letters and some other 
visual idea. It is easy to get lost in the end- 
less possibilities of type manipulation and 
obscure the visual message or dilute it. 






EO 

E 



neons 



Logo TIMOTHY SAMARA UNITED STATES 
Title treatment LEONARDO SONNOLI ITALY 



eMiTlicliltl! 



Wordmark Study YOOJUNG KANG UNITED STATES 



Deconstruction changes the visual relationships between 
the parts of text, calling out the relation of its structure to 
its meaning or spoken rhythm. 



A viewer is likely to perceive and easily 
remember one strong message over five 
weaker ones — complexity is desirable, 
whereas complication is not. Type can be 
transformed into an image by using 
a variety of approaches. Each provides a 
different avenue of exploration, and several 
might be appropriate both to the desired 
communication and to the formal aspects 
of the type itself 



UTJPIA 



Logo RAIDY PRINTING GROUP LEBANON 



stone’s throw 



Logo DEBRA OHAYON UNITED STATES 




Title treatment PAONE DESIGN ASSOC. UNITED STATES 



Form substitution is a strategy in which a type form is 
replaced by an icon or symbol whose visual structure 
still reads as that of the type it has replaced. 
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Winery logo JELENA DROBAC SERBIA [L] 
BiblioMetro logo MANUEL ESTRADA SPAIN [R] 








SPARRCW 



PRODUCTIONS 



Logo MV DESIGN UNITED STATES 




Concert poster MIXER SWITZERLAND 



I USB 

MUSEUM 



Logo DEBORAH GRUBER UNITED STATES 
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HARBOR 

CONSE RVANCY 



FEDERICOCB ROBERTO 
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Book cover LOUISE FILI LTD. UNITED STATES 




Logo SOOIM HEO/SVA UNITED STATES [L] 

Logo EUIKYUNG LEE/SVA UNITED STATES [R] Logo C+G PARTNERS UNITED STATES 



Transit logo BRUKETA+ZINIC CROATIA 



Pictorialization occurs as the result of typography becom- 
ing a representation of a real-world object or taking on the 
qualities of something from actual experience. 



Pictorial inclusion refers to bringing illustrative elements 
into the type forms so that they interact with its strokes or 
counterspaces. 



Ornamentation Typography can be transformed with 
graphical details, such as borders, dots, lines, dingbats, 
and other embellishments. 
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Strategies for Composition Composition 
in an illustrated image is of great concern. 
In creating a drawn image — especially 
one that is naturalistic — designers some- 
times forget that they are not bound by the 
realities of arrangement imposed by the 
scene they are rendering. Using the formal 
relationships of figure and ground (see 
chapter i, page 32) on an abstract level — 
particularly within a realistic representa- 
tion — contributes to the illustration’s 



power to communicate beyond the literal 
as well as helps engage the viewer and di- 
rect the eye. To simply place the subject in 
the central area of the illustration, without 
regard to the subject’s outer contour, ten- 
sion, and contrast of negative space, and 
so on, prevents the illustration from being 
resolved and creates a static presentation. 
Just as cropping, position, relative sizes of 
elements, and contrast between linearity, 
mass, angles, and curves are intrinsic to 



the decisive layout of graphic elements and 
typography in a page environment, so too 
is their refinement within an illustrated 
image of utmost importance — and such 
considerations apply equally to photo- 
graphed images. 




Massing the collaged elements 
along a horizon lends concrete 
spatial realism to the scene, 
despite its textural and abstract 
surface qualities. The massing 
of dark areas also forces a sense 
of perspective that draws the 
viewer inward; this triangu- 
lated movement is counteracted 
by the circular title cluster at 
the top. 2FRESH TURKEY 




D E 









a/ 



0 FILHO DO HOIOCAUSTO 

MEMdRIAS {MAS I ISSI) 



flicJii? Uiilomthrifl v»ll 



Fragmented, overlapping photographs and text elements 
create a dimensional space that speaks of a Holocaust sur- 
vive fs shattered childhood, laboratorio secreto brazil 
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KEANE 
IS IT ANY 




The positioning of the three highly reductive graphical 
figures of soldiers in the lower part of this LP sleeve’s 
format causes them to appear to “slide” along the horizon; 
the evenness of their spacing and the cropping of the 
two outer figures — each to a different degree — enhances 
the sense of regular, marching movement. Breaking this 
regimented movement by turning the middle soldier’s 
head downward draws attention to this figure, who now 
personifies the contemplative question of the IP’s title. 

BIG ACTIVE UNITED KINGDOM 



A pictorial image is deconstructed 
here to show the various com- 
positional strategies — beyond 
the selection of subject and 
medium — ^that the designer has 
considered in creating a well- 
resolved image. Each aspect 
of the composition reinforces 
the others. 




Positive and negative shapes 



Contrast between mass 
and line 



Optical weight distribution 



Value distribution 




Perspective and spatial depth Directional movement Color relationships 



•••••• 




•••••• 




•••••• 




•••••• 




• • •• 


• •• 


• • •• 


• •• 


• • •• 

• • •• 

• • •• 

• • •• 


• •• 



Contrasts in surface activity 
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Mixing Image Styles As with all composi- 
tional strategies, creating contrast among 
visual elements is key to surprising, re- 
freshing, and enlivening layouts — and this 
is no less true for imagery. Aside from the 
big-picture contrasts afforded by changing 
sizes, shapes, color, and spatial arrange- 
ment, combining different modes of image 
offers an important and highly effective 
method for introducing contrast. Very tex- 
tural, linear illustration, for instance. 



This concise (yet by no means 
comprehensive) table compares 
the same pair of subjects pre- 
sented in various combinations 
of image mode. Evaluate each 
pairing for similarities, as well as 
disparities, in visual form; which 
combinations produce the most 
unified visual relationships, and 
which have the most contrast? 
Then consider which combina- 
tions might also be the most 
useful for comparing related 
concepts, and which offer the 
richest interplay of concept. 




r 



Fnmt thr moment ihev enter the teoeU. .infctrr.. 

IMirv li-- ■-'■w : 

dmundt ntiwr 




OV ‘ 

mt feet 



“We have homework 
this yea f. That’s different 

from lajt year. rEr 

Children Become Students at Birth 
We’re doing a lot of j t 



out pages... 
that’s the 
do math, I iii 




The decision to present 
the background image in 
illustrativeform stems from 
the need to solve two problems. 
First, the designer wanted to 
avoid visual conflict between 
two photographs; the flatness 
of the illustration style visually 
separates it from the photo- 
graph and causes it to recede 
into the background. Second, 
the illustration enhances the 
temporal metaphor created by 
the two images — one showing 
a historical stage in cultural 
development, the other show- 
ing a developmental stage in 
education, timothy samara 

UNITED STATES 
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will contrast richly with photography — 
which tends to be continuous in tone — as 
well as with flat, solid graphic elements. 

It’s important that, while the different 
styles being combined contrast with each 
other decisively, they also share some 
visual qualities. Similar to how these other 
decisions radically affect communication 
(as well as compositional quality), the deci- 
sions a designer makes regarding image 
types — icon, symbol, textural drawing. 



lush photograph — affect communication 
as well. Each kind of image brings certain 
associations with it. Photographs are asso- 
ciated with documentation or assumed to 
represent reality. They are concrete, pure, 
environmental, and reliable. Illustrations 
are perceived as “created” and personal, 
readily showing their method of creation; 
they evoke fantasy, display impossible or 
ideal situations, and portray their content 
in a subjective way — even if they are natu- 



ralistic. Icons, symbols, and translations 
distill and simplify complicated, abstract 
ideas; they are most often associated with 
diagrams, navigation, and identification. 
The designer must combine image styles 
selectively to support a given purpose, 
using the qualities of each to appropriately 
convey intended messages and interact 
with each other in a unified visual language 
that assimilates their differences as part of 
their logic. 
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A sparkling, pixellated texture, rendered in multiple 
colors, merges with the photographic environment to 
suggest the improvisational vitality of a musical genre. 

HELMO FRANCE 




Imagery that lies between the abstract and the concrete 
offers the viewer multiple levels of intrigue. Which is the 
real image in this poster detail; which is the abstraction? 
One kind of image, an icon or abstraction of sound waves 
as seen digitally, is used to create the lights and darks of a 
larger image: a face, mixer Switzerland 
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Selecting and Manipulating Content 

A picture, as the saying goes, is worth a 
thousand words. Which words those are, 
however, is up to the designer and — in 
the context of photographic images, espe- 
cially — by the designer and/or a 
photographer. A designer inventing an 
illustrative image from scratch naturally 
must select all the components (figures, 
objects, or otherwise) to be included. 
While this is equally true when conceiving 



a photograph to be taken, many designers 
overlook a similar level of calculation that 
photographs require — themselves fooled 
by the idea that the photograph is an image 
of “reality,” they make the assumption 
that it will simply capture what is needed 
from whatever happens to exist within the 
viewfinder . . . and that they need accept it 
as is. The choice of the pictorial elements 
contained or not within a photograph, 
regardless of subject matter, is entirely 



their own, and has tremendous implica- 
tions for meaning. Given a similar assump- 
tion that viewers will make upon seeing 
a photographic image — that everything 
about it is real — every aspect of what it 
shows, and how, must be considered. 




In this study of an image for a 
mystery novel's cover, the infor- 
mation conveyed by the image is 
altered — sometimes subtly, and 
sometimes dramatically — as a 
result of changes in content and 
composition. In the first version 
of the image (A), the content and 
lighting provide neutral facts: The 
viewer is in a bathroom, probably 



at a hotel. In version (B), this con- 
tent is clarified by the addition of 
a hotel key — but altered through 
the addition of the knife and 
money, signifying foul play. The 
dramatic change in lighting, from 
even to more extreme, as well as 
the unusual direction of the light. 



enhances the sinister mood and 
further hints that something is 
wrong: Why is the light on the 
floor? In the final version (C), a 
closer viewpoint helps create 
a feeling of paranoia — ^what's 
happening beyond the frame is 
unknown — and focuses attention 
on specific details: the time on 



the clock, the point of the knife, 
the money, and the hotel key. The 
manipulation of the light, as well 
as selective focus, helps draw 
attention to elements that may 
be relevant to the story. 





The same figure is shown here 
photographed from the same 
viewpoint in different environ- 
ments. Although the figure is 
the focus of the message, the 
environment affects the tone 
of the message, adds secondary 
meaning, and positions the 
figure in different relationships 
to the viewer. 
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The photographs in this fashion ad are reasonably direct — 
using simple props to suggest seasons — hut they take on a 
metaphorical quality when rotated in a quadrant formation, 
evoking the endless turning of the fashion industry’s seasons. 
REGIS TOSETTI UNITED KINGDOM 
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Conscious artifice informs these two photographs. The image at top crops 
the figure out of the frame in favor of her ephemeral reflection; the image at 
bottom uses a prop — an award medal — to dramatize quality and personify 
theproduct. research studios united kingdom [top] / 

VOICE AUSTRALIA [BOTTOM] 



Subject and Context An image’s primary 
subject is important, of course, but equally 
(and sometimes, more critically) impor- 
tant are the elements that surround it, and 
with which it interacts. That is, the fact 
of the primary subject is a given, and it’s 
the story around them that really matters. 
Clothing catalogs, for example — often use 
setting and props to convey concepts about 
lifestyle by showing people wearing the 
clothes in particular locations or situations. 



While such images demonstrate the look 
of the clothes on real people, they position 
the clothes relative to a lifestyle: The scene 
or set, as well as objects included as props, 
are actually delivering the important infor- 
mation. Similarly, leaving certain facts out 
of a photograph might be just as influential 
as choosing what to include. Cropping an 
image, or adjusting the viewpoint, to edit 
unnecessary information, is important to 
keep viewers focused on a subject without 



distraction. More extreme cropping may 
further alter that focus or create mood: 
Cropping a portrait tightly to a subject’s 
face may emphasize his or her emotional 
life. Finally, it almost goes without saying 
that software allows a designer to com- 
pletely change the context in which a 
subject appears, thereby constructing its 
reality — and its narrative — in whatever 
way will be most relevant or beneficial for 
the intended communication. 
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Subject Alteration Even if a designer’s 
sensibility — or the tone of a particular 
project — leans toward a photographic 
approach, there’s no requirement that the 
photographic material be deployed in 
its unadulterated form. Tonal changes 
(discussed in the second chapter, page 86) 
whether through color enhancement or 
the use of ink separations (duotoning 
and tritoning) are, of course, useful 
options. In addition, montage and 



overlay of multiple images, and hybridiz- 
ing elements from different photographic 
sources, present numerous interesting 
possibilities. Surprisingly, even the most 
surreal combinations of unexpected sub- 
ject elements, when made from photo- 
graphic ingredients, often will be perceived 
by viewers as convincing because of their 
expectation that the medium relies on cap- 
turing subjects that actually exist. Radical 
alteration of a photographic object may, in 



fact, not only be overlooked as physically 
impossible, but may sometimes add such a 
viscerally experiential quality that a viewer 
will perceive it as more “real” an experience 
than if they had been confronted by the 
subject in its natural state — transforming 
the neutral image of a clock into that of 
a reverberating alarm by intensifying its 
saturation and overlapping it in repetition, 
for example, or selectively blurring a 
sharply static image of a car in a way that 





Because photographic images are so readily 
perceived as depictions of reality, designers 
have incredible leeway in manipulating them 
without sacrificing believability. Despite the 
surreal situation depicted in the top image, for 
example, viewers will find it easy to accept the 
scene as credible. Further, this automatic as- 
sumption about the veracity of a photograph 
permits designers to evoke sensory experi- 
ences through their manipulation. Presenting 
a graphically exaggerated photograph of an 
object, as seen in the lower example, trades 
on its believability and the corollary common 
understanding of its function to create an im- 
mediately recognizable aural experience. 




The lighting in this image is purposely cast from a low 
angle to illuminate only certain parts of the body. 

STUDIO JONA NETHERLANDS 
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throws it into motion. From a purely 
practical standpoint, altering photographs 
in a dramatic way that appears purposeful 
can erase unwanted problems and mask 
the poor quality of images over which the 
designer has no control — for instance, 
those supplied by a client with no budget 
for commissioned, or even stock, photog- 
raphy. Blemishes from damaged prints, 
dust and spots from poor scans, uneven 
lighting, and pixellation created by enlarg- 



ing small, low-resolution images — all 
these, and more, may be obviated by the 
clever use of textural filters and overlays of 
graphical patterns, as well as by selective 
changes in an image’s tonal levels. In addi- 
tion to overcoming a poor-quality image’s 
challenges, a designer may find that he or 
she also has created something entirely 
new and far more interesting than even 
a high-quality image may have provided 
from the outset. 




Altering a photograph is also a means of 
hiding the inferior quality images that are 
sometimes supplied by clients: poor lighting, 
surface problems from scratched prints or 
bad scans, and blurring or softness from 
low-resolution images. Selectively adjusting 
contrast levels in an image's tonal areas, or 
applying textural effects or filters available 
in software can dramatically improve an 
image by introducing new syntax, rather than 
through an attempt to fix the problems. 




The photographic subjects in 
these annual report spreads are 
altered simply through mono- 
tone coloration — and more 
complexly, by splicing them to 
create hybrids as they cross the 
page gutter to transform into 
another subject. 

BRUKETA+ZINIC CROATIA 




Hotel Lone 
is creating 150 
new jobs 
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Narrative Interplay A single photograph 
delivers a powerful punch of “semantic” 
content — conceptual, verbal, and emo- 
tional meaning that likely includes mes- 
sages that are not literally represented in 
its subject. Putting photographs together 
increases their semantic power and creates 
narrative or storytelling; the instant two 
images can be compared, whether juxta- 
posed or arranged in sequence, a viewer 
will try to establish meaningful connec- 



tions between them. Every photograph will 
influence any others around it, changing 
their individual meanings and contribut- 
ing to a progression in narrative as a result. 
For example, a viewer might see an image 
of a biker and a second image of a man in a 
hospital bed and construct a story about a 
biking accident. Neither image represents 
this idea; the narrative occurs in the view- 
er’s mind. Even concluding that the man in 
the hospital bed is the same biker is an 



assumption the viewer creates. This dis- 
tance between what is shown in two images 
and what the viewer makes happen inter- 
nally is a kind of “semantic gap.” Substitut- 
ing the hospital image for one that shows a 
biker at the finish line of a race changes the 
narrative. The semantic gap is smaller and, 
therefore, a more literal progression, but 
the gap exists because the viewer still as- 
sumes the two bikers are the same person. 
As more images are juxtaposed or added in 






4k, 



The same image changes 
semantically — in varying 
degrees — each time iPs paired 
with an image carrying its own 
semantic meaning. In the first 
pair, the semantic gap is quite 
small and the resulting narrative 
subtle. In the second pair, the 
semantic gap creates the same 
narrative but dramatically alters 
some assumptions about the 
meaning of the base image. 

The third pair offers a semantic 
gap that forces the narrative in 
a completely unrelated — and 
unexpected — direction. 




In this comparison of two se- 
quences beginning with the same 
base image, the narratives are 
wildly different, but the narrative 
momentum of each concludes 
with assumptions that you, the 
viewer, has made that arenT 
necessarily true. The rubble in the 
last image of the lower sequence 
is not, empirically, that of the 
building shown earlier in the se- 
quence. What assumptions have 
been made about the information 
in the other sequence that cannot 
be proven true? 
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sequence, their narrative reinforces itself 
based on the increasingly compounded as- 
sumptions initially made by viewers. By the 
time viewers have seen three or four images 
in a sequence, their capacity to avoid mak- 
ing assumptions decreases and they begin 
to look for meaning that completes the 
narrative they have constructed. This “nar- 
rative momentum” increases exponentially 
to the point that viewers will assume the 
semantic content of any image appearing 



later in the sequence must be related to 
that delivered earlier, even if details in the 
later image empirically contradict those of 
the first images. 





In addition to whatever semantic 
content an image offers, viewers 
will project meaning on the image 
themselves, based on personal, 
as well as cultural, experience. 

In the current American cultural 
context, viewers are likely to proj- 
ect meaning related to "illegal 
drug use," even though the image 
doesn't offer any explicit reason 
for doing so. 




Sequencing related images from one spread to the next creates distinct nar- 
ratives in each set of two page spreads shown at left. In both sequences, the rep- 
etition of recognizable, remembered subject components — the cheerleader, the 
couch — creates narrative momentum: The viewer recognizes a kind of cause 
and effect because the same object appears in each step of the narrative. In the 
cheerleader sequence, the semantic or narrative gap is relatively small: 

The cheerleader is inflight and then is caught and is assumed safe. The gap 
in the couch sequence is more extreme: We don’t see the couch move from one 
location to the next, but it exists in a very different state in the second spread. 
We assume that it has been moved and now is being put to use. 

LOEWY UNITED KINGDOM 
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Word and Image: Brainwashing the 
Narrative Pictures greatly influence each 
others’ meaning . . . and words, even more 
so. As soon as words — concrete, accessible, 
seductive — appear next to an image, the 
image’s meaning is altered forever. Just as 
there is a semantic gap between images 
that are juxtaposed, so too is there such a 
gap between words and pictures. The gap 
might be relatively small, created by 
a direct, literal relationship between the 



two players. Or, the gap may be enormous, 
allowing the viewer to construct a narrative 
that is not readily apparent in the image 
when it appears by itself. The word “death,” 
placed next to an image of a skull, for ex- 
ample, produces a relatively small seman- 
tic gap — although not as small a gap as 
the word “skull” would produce. Consider, 
however, the same skull image adjacent to 
the word “love;” the tremendous distance 
between what is shown and what is told. 



in this case, presents a world of narrative 
possibility. Every image is susceptible to 
change when words appear next to it — so 
much so that a designer can easily alter the 
meaning of the same image over and over 
again by replacing the words that accom- 
pany it. In a sequential arrangement in 
which the same image is repeated in sub- 
sequent page spreads but is accompanied 
each time by a new word or phrase, new 
experience and knowledge about the image 






The same image is shown 
paired with different words. The 
semantic gap between word and 
image — the weird, nebulous area 
wherein the viewer can construct 
a narrative relationship between 
the two — is closer in the first 
pair, wider in the second, and 
extremely wide in the third. 



The brainwashing effect works 
in reverse. Here, the same word 
is paired with different images, 
and the change in semantic gap, 
as well as in the word's meaning, 
becomes more pronounced. 




Two images of the same person, 
juxtaposed with two different 
headlines, create a double iden- 
tity for the man as teacher and 
companion, cobra Norway 
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are introduced to the viewer. Once this 
knowledge is introduced, the viewer will 
no longer be able to consider the image in 
its original context. The meaning of the im- 
age, as far as the viewer is concerned, will 
be the composite meaning that includes 
all the information acquired through the 
sequence. Not surprisingly, the ability of 
images to change the meanings of words is 
equally profound. This mutual brainwash- 
ing effected bywords and images depends 



a great deal on the simultaneity of their 
presentation — that is, whether the two are 
shown together, at once, or in succession. 
If seen simultaneously, word and image 
will create a single message in which each 
reciprocally advances the message and 
neither is truly changed in the viewer’s 
mind — the message is a gestalt. However, 
if one is seen first and the other second, the 
viewer has a chance to construct meaning 
before being influenced. In such cases, the 



semantic gap is greatly widened and the 
impact of the change is more dramatic; The 
viewer, in the short time given to assimilate 
and become comfortable with the mean- 
ing of the first word or image he or she has 
seen, must give up his or her assumptions 
and alter his or her mindset. 





The poster at far left plays on 
the word Futura, the name of 
a typeface, and the Spanish 
slang term Futuda, which 
means mixed up or messed up 
(although more vulgar than 
that). The play on words de- 
scribes the mixer as a metaphor 
for remixing or deconstructing 
to promote a reworked version 
of the classic sans-serif face. 

The poster at left presents what 
seems like a simple tableau in a 
common room; the word Jesus 
transforms it into an altar of 
personal domesticity. 

LSD SPAIN [LEFT] 

FINEST MAGMA GERMANY [RIGHT] 




Although the difference 
between the sharp photograph 
in the television and the blurred 
image that follows it creates a 
sense that the blurred image 
is a televised image, the juxta- 
position of the words creates 
a different— yet possibly 
related— meaning for the 
viewer: that real life is less 
tangible than that depicted 
on television, brett yasko 

UNITED STATES 
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Ever Metaphor? In writing and speech, 
a metaphor is an expression — a word or 
phrase — that refers to an intuitively un- 
related idea, creating additional meaning. 
A sensitive young man’s intense romantic 
yearning may be described in terms of a 
delicate, but clinging, vine; the exception- 
ally productive woman in one’s office may 
be labeled a “machine.” Images can be used 
in much the same way: A designer may 
present an image that means something 



else entirely, refers to a much broader 
concept, or combines concepts to evoke a 
third concept that is not explicit in either 
of the combinants. “Visual metaphors” 
are messages of parity; a literal subject is 
recast as equivalent to another subject. 
One option is to depict one thing behav- 
ing, pictorially, like another — presenting 
products in an urban cosmetics brochure, 
for instance, configured as a city skyline. 
Yet another possibility is to combine two 



or more seemingly umelated images to 
suggest another form with its own mean- 
ing, implying some narrative connection 
between ideas — showing a corn cob with 
wheels to suggest the idea of plant-based 
auto fuel. A designer may also consider 
altering one image by having another act 
upon it — chopping the first image up, 
mixing it into a texture, pushing it out of 
the way, making it vibrate, and so on. 



The graphic shape of the 
cigarette creates a focus of 
attention, letterboxing the 
action in this sequence of 
frames from a public service 
commercial It also confines 
and traps the people and 
then metaphorically bums 
them to ash. 2fresh turkey 





The placement of the repeated, 
green logotype at floor level 
along the glass wall creates a 
grassy environment, bringing 
the outdoors inside and vice 
versa, people design 

UNITED STATES 



By presenting the text in this poster as though it is actually on 
the reverse and thenfoldedforward, the designer transforms the 
printed communication into a metaphor for the architectural 
and gestural qualities of the dance it promotes. 

SULKI + MIN SOUTH KOREA 
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Trading on audiences’ cultural, political, 
historical, and personal experiences by 
merging or altering commonly agreed- 
upon symbolic or allusive meanings is a 
strategy designers may utilize to deliver 
startling messages — startling and emi- 
nently powerful because they not only tend 
to necessitate unique inventions of form 
but, more importantly, because they draw 
upon deeply- ingrained understanding, 
memory, and social themes to provoke 



exaggerated responses that resonate deeply 
in a target audience. Symbols are signs that 
hold meaning that comes to be understood 
through socialization, an “agreed upon” 
signification in which the members of a 
social group participate. Symbols have 
ritual depth and significance; simply jux- 
taposing certain ones, or constructing one 
using another, equally symbolic image, is 
bound to elicit a dramatic (and potentially 
provocative) metaphor. 




Transforming lipsticks into bullets creates a meta- 
phorical dialogue about the nature of gender relations 
and aggression, thomas csano Canada 




SUNDANCE 




The meaning of the elements brought together in a 
collage is important — and not just what the images 
portray but their medium of creation as well In these 
two posters for afilm festival, the film reel is iconic and 
modem and both times portrayed as an apple whose 
symbolic meaning is one of knowledge. The engraved 
images connote a connection to history, and the photo- 
graphic transparencies and gradation changes suggest 
the element of light, adamsmorioka united states 



In this conceptual promotional 
piece, small cubes of sugar are 
wrapped in typography that 
expresses ideas about “sweetness” 
from a survey and packages 
them together, coma Netherlands 






CONTENT AND CONCEPT 



Visual forms or styles associated with 
particular events, cultural contexts, or day- 
to-day experience — ^what is referred to by 
the term “vernacular” — may be invoked to 
create a form language that makes this 
connection for the viewer. One might, for 
example, lay out an invitation to a travel- 
themed fund-raising event to look like an 
airline ticket, using the type styles, colors, 
and other visual details — even the format 
and production techniques — of such 



tickets as a source. Or, as another example, 
a blog devoted to exposing potentially 
sinister or laughably inept political con- 
duct might be designed to mimic the cover 
designs of pulp fiction or horror novels, 
or comic books. Aesthetic styles from 
times past present a rich treasure trove of 
metaphorical possibilities — evoking the 
authoritative pomp of medieval heraldry 
for a manufacturer of luxury handbags, for 
instance, or aligning a contemporary 



furniture company with the experimental, 
aspirational energy of the early twentieth 
century’s avant-garde movements. 



The floral wallpaper used to cover this hook 
evokes the tasteful parlors of higher class English 
culture. MICHELLE LIV/PARSONS SCHOOL OF DESIGN 

UNITED STATES 





This CD cover appropriates the vernacular language 
of scribbled high school binders, stereotype design 

UNITED STATES 
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Dean, Rebecca F* 

Library Science Consultant 
beccadean^ri seup . net 
347 834-6740 



The typography of this card is a metaphor for the 
client’s area of practice, maris bellack united states 
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Typographic form, of course, when used as 
image (see page 214 in this chapter), is rich 
with possibilities for creating metaphor; 
but even before explicitly creating an image 
through pictorialization or more radical 
form- alteration approaches, the selection 
of a particular typeface can easily call to 
mind a particular region, time period, or 
other metaphorical reference (also see 
chapter 3, page 138). There are as many 
ways to create metaphors as there are ideas 



and images — in short, an endless array 
limited only by imagination. While the 
literal content of images provides a base- 
line communication, a thoughtful designer 
can evoke higher -level concepts above 
and beyond what they merely show The 
result is a richer, more inventive, and more 
memorable and meaningful experience 
for the audience. 



The two digits in the infamous date fall into a 
cascade of dominoes, implying the resulting political 
and cultural ramifications of a terrorist attack. 

LESLEY MOORE NETHERLANDS 





Presenting the numerals as large architectural elements 
is a kind of photographic pictorialization that meta- 
phorically supports the subject matter of the poster hut 
also transforms the text — verbal ideas — into concrete 
constructions, studio international Croatia 
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There is no recipe for a good layout. 

What must be maintained is a feeling of 



^change and contrast. 
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Two Things Becoming One In the simplest 
terms, every design project incorporates 
just two different parts — type and image — 
and so the most important question to 
address, therefore, is: “How exactly do I 
put these two different things together?” 
Getting type to interact dynamically with 
imagery, in a unified way, poses a serious 
problem for many designers. The challenge 
stems from the fundamental differences 
between type and everything else. 



Sure, type behaves in accordance with the 
same visual rules that apply to images (as 
we have seen), but while images exhibit 
formal qualities in staggering variety, type 
is always type: graphical lines, making 
patterns of other lines. And these lines are 
all words — they mean something, which 
inevitably creates a strange disconnect for 
designers when trying to analyze its very 
specific visual qualities relative to the 
more intuitively understandable visual 



qualities of pictures and graphical shapes. 
The results of poorly integrated type and 
image fall into two categories: The first 
includes type that has nothing in common 
with the images around it; the second 
includes typography that has been so 
aggressively integrated with image that 
it becomes illegible or unnavigable. 
Overcoming type’s stark, alien difference 
from other visual material and, in so doing, 
avoiding either of the aforementioned 




Alternating dark and light typographic elements 
in the upper portion of this brochure cover repeat the 
dark and light value breaks in the landscape image. 

ANDREAS ORTAG AUSTRIA 



Both the type and the spliced image are composed on a symmetrical axis; the 
headline’s staggered overlapping, as well as the informational text’s deep rags, 
echo this irregular movement in the image. 

JUNE KIM/PARSONS SCHOOL OF DESIGN UNITED STATES 




The text, inset images, and linear graphic forms are 
organized on a grid of vertical and horizontal axes to 
unify their proportions, lsd Spain 
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scenarios depends on finding more partic- 
ular areas of common ground between the 
limited formal qualities that type exhibits 
and the more varied kinds among images. 
Laying type into or across an image is a 
quick way of finding visual relationships. 
Their immediate juxtaposition will reveal 
similarities among elements in each, as 
well as opposition among others. The rag 
of a short paragraph might have a similar 
shape as a foreground element in a photo- 



graph, for instance, even while the para- 
graph’s optimal width, being horizontal in 
proportion, opposes the same foreground 
element’s verticality. The fundamental 
difference between type’s linear patterning 
and the photograph’s continuous tonality 
is unavoidable; even so, commonality is 
present in at least one aspect between 
them — shape — in similar, as well as oppos- 
ing, ways. And, there are likely other such 
relationships to be found as well. 



So, to simplify matters for the sake of this 
discussion, it’s easiest to break down these 
two states of possible type/image relation- 
ship — formal congruence, or similarity, 
and formal opposition, or contrast — into 
categories that concern only four differ- 
ent attributes: shape, texture, value, and 
rhythm. Initially concerning oneself only 
with these attributes makes it easier to 
integrate typography and image overall. 




Both the wide callout on the left-hand page of this spread and the 
group of shallow columns on the right share proportions with 
elements in the image. The relative positions of the two groupings 
restate the image's major diagonal axis, loewy united kingdom 




Combining vertical and 
horizontal positioning of type 
elements helps integrate the 
linear movement of both type 
and image, as well as permits 
the currency’s denomination to 
be read when the bill is held at 
either angle, marcia lisanto/ 

LAGUNA COLLEGE OF ART AND 
DESIGN UNITED STATES 




The staggered movement 
and size change of the type 
correspond to the vertical 
movement of the sewing 
machine needle — contrasting 
it with horizontal motion — 
and the flow of fabric through 
the sewing machine. 

VCU QATAR QATAR 
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Formal Congruence Similarities between 
type elements and pictorial elements make 
a strong connection between the two. 
When typographic configurations display 
similar attributes to an adjacent image, or 
expand on those attributes, the type and 
the image are said to be formally congru- 
ent. Such similarities are to be found 
in four basic attributes: those of shape, 
texture, value, and rhythm. 



The attribute of shape includes the exterior 
planar contours of both text and image 
elements (rectilinear, curvilinear, and so 
on), as well as their proportions (tall versus 
wide); and on the internal shapes of a text 
element’s line breaks or rag. Restating the 
shape of a building in the contour of a text 
block, for instance, or breaking lines of 
text to mimic the rhythm of inward and 
outward shaping of a city skyline are both 
examples of shape-based congruence. 



The attribute of texture focuses on typeface: 
the apparent surface activity it imparts to 
a field of text; and the graphical qualities of 
its characters’ details. In the first instance, 
the roughness of a stone wall in an image 
might correspond to an irregular, weight 
alternation in a paragraph of serif text; in 
the second instance, it may be that details 
in an image of a wrought iron fence are 
picked up by ball serifs and swashes in a 
chosen font. 




! 



1 



I 



Formal congruence between type and image in this 
magazine spread — separatedfrom each other on facing 
pages — helps unify the distinct halves of the layout. 

STUDIO VIE AUSTRIA 



Shape Congruence 

The title, deck, and horizontal set 
of columns echo the horizontal 
intervals in the image; the thin 
vertical line restates the vertical 
axis of the figure. 



Texture Congruence 

Through the choice of typeface, 
a serif with pronounced contrast, 
the blocks of text exhibit strong 
surface activity that relates to the 
surface textures in the image. The 
loose spacing of the headline in 
two weights reflects the pattern 
of light and dark linear elements 
on the wall behind the figure. 



Value Congruence 

The type is distributed spatially 
from top to bottom such that its 
dark form and the light negative 
spaces in between groupings 
relates to the alternating rhythm 
and proportions of light and dark 
in the image. 



Rhythm Congruence 
The strong optical pull of the 
image's central axis is restated 
by the thin vertical line but also 
through the contrast of the 
horizontally proportioned ele- 
ments pulling inward and pushing 
outward from the center. 
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Value — just as it is with regard to color — is 
an attribute focused on relative lightness 
and darkness and, similar to the attribute 
of shape, immediately distinguishable. A 
type element may be similarly as dark as, or 
as light as, some component of an image. 
This relative darkness or lightness maybe 
the result of scale change (in a big, bold, 
element), a spacing change (looser versus 
tighter), or a transparency change (solid 
color versus a tint of that color). 



The attribute of rhythm is, perhaps, the 
most subtle relationship of congruence to 
define and exploit. It focuses primarily on 
interval (spacing) relationships; how close 
or far apart are elements within an image, 
as compared to how so among blocks or 
lines of text; but it may also, on a smaller 
scale, have to do with the internal stroke/ 
counter rhythm within a body of text. 



Formal congruence between type and image 
may be a direct, one-to-one relationship— 
the type element literally repeats the image 
attributes in everyway — or indirect, ex- 
trapolating the attributes’ logic. An image 
maybe composed of curves and circles, for 
example; the type that accompanies it need 
not be shaped and positioned in direct rep- 
etition — simply curving the type in arcs or 
forming paragraphs into rounded clusters 
is enough. 
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Shape Congruence 

The curving form of the feather 
image is echoed by the optical 
curves implied by the type's 
masses and positions. 



Texture Congruence 
The feather's wispy, linar fronds 
are restated by the delicate, linear 
typeface and by the irregular rag 
shapes created by the type's vary- 
ing line lengths. 



Value Congruence 
The bright value of the reversed 
type corresponds in its position 
to the brighter-value areas within 
the image. 



Rhythm Congruence 

The vertical and lateral push-and- 
pull of the feather's contours and 
areas of visual emphasis are re- 
stated by similar emphases in the 
type, established in the positions 
of wider and narrower, larger and 
smaller, clusters of text. 



Careful attention to relationships in texture, move- 
ment, and visual stress and openness between type and 
image establish their formal congruence, paone design 

ASSOCIATES UNITED STATES 
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Formal Opposition Relating typographic 
elements to images by contrasting their 
visual characteristics is also a viable way 
of integrating them. Although seemingly 
counterintuitive, creating formal opposi- 
tion between the two kinds of material 
actually can help clarify their individual 
characteristics. In doing so, the funda- 
mental quality of the attribute being thus 
contrasted comes to light as a kind of 
“after-image”; An image maybe dramati- 



cally divided into horizontal bands by a 
boundary defined by value, for example, 
while the text juxtaposed with it is set 
in a vertically-proportioned block. The 
discrepancy between the image’s horizon- 
tal logic and the type’s vertical logic calls 
to mind a commonality; both relate to the 
attribute of shape. All four of the major 
attributes that serve as sources for congru- 
ence may act as sources for opposition. The 
greater the intermingling of congruence 



and opposition among these attributes, 
the richer the type-to-image relationships 
become. The caveat is that some congru- 
ence between the elements must also exist 
so that the opposing characteristics are 
brought clearly into focus. In the same 
way that a hierarchy is destroyed if all the 
elements are completely different, the 
strength of the contrast in opposing forms 
is weakened if all their characteristics are 
completely different. 
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In this page spread of a season program for a theater, the type 
and the image exhibit clear contrasts in their organization and 
textural qualities. The presence of each kind of contrast calls 
attention to its opposing quality in each component. 

VOICE AUSTRALIA 



Shape Opposition 

The main image element is a ver- 
tical form of narrow proportion; 
the clustered typography creates 
a wide horizontal shape of deep 
proportion. 



Texture Opposition 

Most of the surfaces and contours 
visible in the image are smooth 
and lack texture. The typography, 
in contrast, is exceptionally tex- 
tural — both in the brushy quality 
of its drawing and in the heavily 
irregular contours of its external 
and internal stroke edges. 



Value Opposition 

While the image is light in value, 
and shows little contrast in tonal 
range, the type is generally dark 
and exhibits a great degree of 
light and dark change within it. 



Rhythm Opposition 

The mannequin form is static and 
visually concise; the type opposes 
this quietness with a tremendous 
amount of inward and outward 
movement among strokes, shift- 
ing height positions for internal 
elements, and complex edge 
contours — as well as apparent 
shifts in relative foreground/ 
background position of elements. 
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Accomplishing this state of tension is most 
easily achieved by using what could be 
called the “seesaw” method — establishing 
degrees of congruence and opposition 
that create a kind of equilibrium. Maybe 
all the type elements juxtaposed with an 
image share attributes of shape, texture, 
and rhythm, but two of the type elements 
severely oppose the image in terms of 
value. Or, perhaps each individual type 
element’s attributes are congruent with 



just one of the attributes of each of the 
image’s elements — ^but opposes each with 
regard to a different attribute. As one 
increases the kind (and degree) of opposi- 
tion in one or more attributes, between 
more elements, it becomes important to 
establish simpler, more pronounced kinds 
of congruency between others to ensure 
that the oppositional qualities don’t domi- 
nate and cause the unity between type and 
image to disintegrate. 
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Shape Opposition 

The shapes within the image are 
very specific — a half-dot and a 
radial configuration oftringles — 
and their relative scales are very 
similar. The type elements are 
very different in size and show 
a variety of shapes. 



Texture Opposition 
The type is primarily pattern-like 
in the typeface chosen for the title 
and in the small-scale informa- 
tional text; the image is made up 
primarily of flat color fields. 



Value Opposition 
Dark and light elements — of both 
the typography and the image — 
alternate with each other in 
position, rather than follow each 
other around the format. 



Rhythm Opposition 
The image's contour exhibits a 
radially organized, inward and 
outward movement; the type, 
on the other hand, is made up of 
many small clusters that appear 
scattered around the central area 
of the format, lurching to the left 
and right, up and down. 



The scale differences and textural variation of 
this poster’s typographic elements oppose the more 
regular structure, rhythm, and large-scale planar 
forms of the nonpictorial image forms. 

STUDIO LESBEAUXJOURS FRANCE 
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Spatial Considerations Another aspect of 
integrating type and image is the consider- 
ation of relationships between the image’s 
field and the type element relative to that 
of the negative space in a given format. 
Images may be presented in three ways: 
silhouetted (retaining their contours or 
being “cut out” so they “float” within the 
format); “full bleed” (filling the format 
from edge to edge in all directions); or inset 
(cropped into a shape, such as a rectangle, 



that is appreciable as a compositional form 
even if it bleeds [touches] one or two edges). 
In whichever of these states an image 
appears, the positional relationship of 
any accompanying type engenders a new 
question: Is the type on top of the image, 
embedded within it, or simply next to it? 



Type adjacent to an image remains a totally 
separate entity. Its relationship to the 
image depends on its positioning and any 
correspondence between its compositional 
elements and those in the image. This will 
be true whether the image itself is silhou- 
etted or cropped into a shape and inset. 

The relative visual density, scale, or value 
of the two will cause one or the other to be 
perceived as occupying either a foreground 
or background position. Alternatively, the 




When images are discrete 
compositional objects within a 
space, type elements may appear 
adjacent to them. In doing so, 
congruence and opposition in 
shape between type and image 
dominates; the attribute of value 
is of secondary concern; and the 
attributes of texture and rhythm 
are the least pronounced. 



duisautem 




Type may easily overlap image 
elements, whether they are 
silhouetted or inset, creating 
the perception of a pronounced 
foreground/background relation- 
ship. Two different possibilities, 
both resulting in the same effect, 
are shown here: one in which the 
type originates within the imagers 
boundaries and extends into the 
surrounding space; and another 
in which the type orginates and 
terminates in the space but 
traverses the image. 




The vertical, overlapped 
title — as well as the geo- 
metric blocks of white and 
yellow — appears to float in 
front of and over the image 
on an invisible foreground 
plane, thanks to their enor- 
mous scale and tremendous 
value contrast with the 
image. Oddly, the subtitle 
occupies a space inside the 
white bar at the top. 

THOMAS CSANO CANADA 
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type might cross the image and connect the 
space around it to its interior — beginning 
inside the image’s boundaries and extend- 
ing beyond them into the surrounding for- 
mat space, or beginning and ending within 
the format space but overlapping a portion 
of the image. In such circumstances, the 
type will usually appear as a foreground 
element that is “sliding past” or “over” the 
image. Again, this will be true whether 
the image in question is silhouetted or 



inset within a shape. Type that is placed 
within the field of an image, on the other 
hand, becomes part of it. In a situation 
in which the image element creates an 
independent shape within a format, the 
type that is contained within it will be 
completely disconnected from the sur- 
rounding space and, so, from nearly all 
other compositional relationships that may 
exist outside the image. If the image is full 
bleed, the type takes on a more ambiguous 



quality. Being contained entirely within the 
image field, it becomes part of the image; 
but even so its elements establish inde- 
pendent compositional relationships of 
congruence and opposition with the image 
elements that exist around and under it. 







Lorem ipsum dolor 
sit amet, consectetur 
adipiscing elit. Pell 
entesque est sed risus 
tincidunt, ut mollis. 



Typographic material that exists 
solely within the confines of an 
image's boundaries becomes part 
of that image and disconnects in 
nearly every way from potential 
visual relationships that may ex- 
ist in the surrounding space. 




Within a full-bleed image — one 
that completely fills a format from 
edge to edge in all directions — 
typographic elements exhibit a 
strange duality. They become 
new compositional elements that 
are part of the image itself; but 
in so doing, they also retain their 
compositional independence to a 
certain degree. 



WER GRENZEN KENNT 

SCHAFFT WHITE 




All of the text is contained within the full-bleed image’s 
field; hut the text that appears at lower right is separat- 
ed from the full bleed image as a foreground element. 

KATE HOOVER UNITED STATES 




For all appearances, the chapter title on this book 
spread is situated on the gallery wall at the back of the 
image, finest magma Germany 
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Interacting with Silhouettes Silhouetted 
images share a visual relationship with 
the rags of paragraphs or columns but also 
share an opposing relationship with their 
alignments. Type adjacent to a silhouetted 
image offers more or less contrast, depend- 
ing on its location relative to the image. If 
the rag leads into the image contours, the 
two elements flow together, and the type 
might seem to share the spatial context of 
the image. Bringing the vertical alignment 



of a column into proximity with an image’s 
irregular contour produces the opposite 
effect: the type advances in space and dis- 
connects itself from the spatial context of 
the image. It’s equally important to be 
conscious of formal elements contained 
within the silhouetted image — finding 
congruence between its internal material 
and the typographic language that exists 
outside of it — so as to ensure integration, 
despite the image’s qualities of irregularity. 




Despite silhouettes' irregular 
contours, geometry under- 
pins their structures; internal 
axes may define options for 
positioning type elements for 
greater integration. Look to play 
type off other visual syntax as 
well: dark-value elements and 
boundaries between contrasting 
forms; tonal changes that may 
present possibilities for adjusting 
text values; and shapes or surface 
activity within the silhouette 
may relate to stroke and terminal 
details in a typeface. 




Rha 



Morbi nisi elit, egestas eu phe 
tra ut, blandit in tortor. Done adip 
iscing aliquam vestiblunn. 
am id lobortis enim. Vivamusir 




Position silhouetted images to 
ensure they flow smoothly into 
the type's geometry without 
seeming awkwardly out of place. 
Note the alternation of hard 
edges and organic ones in mul- 
tiple directions. The relationship 
between the image shape and 
the rag becomes dominant if the 
rag enters into the image's con- 
tour; the geometric alignment 
in the same block of text will 
naturally counter the irregular 
forms within the silhouetted 
image. Allowing text to overlap 
the silhouette helps further 
integrate the two. 




Geometric silhouettes — the circular teacups and the triangular 
potting marker — are contrasted hy the irregular silhouettes of the 
flowers and leaves. Both types of silhouettes contrast the angular 
and linear aspects of the type structure, red canoe united states 




Immediately recognizable is the type’s repetition of the diagonal 
axis within the image. Also note the alignments between the upper 
and lower edges of columns with major focal points contained 
within the image — notably, the thumb, frost design Australia 
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While the type in this poster takes advantage of large, tonally simple 
areas, the designer has left the majority of the interesting spaces 
untouched. Helena wang/parsons: the new school for design 



UNITED STATES 



The designer of this hook cover uses diagonal rotation of the type 
to oppose the dotlike central form in the image, hut staggers the lines 
of text to create inward and outward movement that echoes similar 
movement in the clouds and stars. Despite the volume and size of the 
text, valuable negative space is retained to prevent visual cluttering. 

DECLAN ZIMMERMAN UNITED STATES 




Type and FuU-Bleed Images Type that is 
placed within the field of an image must 
respond to the image’s composition as 
though it is one made of independent 
compositional forms. Although the type 
has become part of the image, it must still 
engage in specific instances of congruence 
and opposition with the internal compo- 
nents of the image, just as it would in any 
other circumstance. The most challenging 
aspect of composing type within a full- 



bleed image is that of ensuring legibility 
through adequate contrast between the 
type’s value and that of whatever is behind 
it. Finding a relatively open, simple area 
within the image — one that is overall dark 
or overall light, and devoid of changes in 
value or small, complicated detail — ^will 
generally allow the type to be set in a value 
that is the opposite. One danger here is the 
potential to fill up the negative spaces in 
the image that contribute to its own 



compositional dynamism. The joy of 
working with type in full-bleed scenarios is 
that the type becomes so dimensional and 
integrated; but this depends on the image 
retaining its own spatial characteristics. 
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Integrating Inset Images Inset images 
correspond most directly to the geometric 
characteristics of type. An image may be 
inset, or cropped into, any kind of planar 
shape: circles and ellipses, organic blobs, 
triangles, trapezoids — not only within 
rectangular boxes. For that matter, one may 
even crop an image into a line, if the line’s 
proportions permit enough of it to show. 
Given this explicit geometric quality, 
creating congruence between text and 



inset images focuses primarily on shape 
and proportion, but also implicates align- 
ment and interval logic within a format. 
Once an inset image enters the field, the 
presence of the axes created by its edges — 
top, bottom, left, and right in a rectangular 
form — cannot be ignored; the axes auto- 
matically create a compositional condition 
that must be addressed. Type may “hang” 
from an edge or “sit” upon it; the aligned 
edge of a text element may follow an axis 



or, in the case of nonorthogonal polygons, 
be anchored under or across from the point 
where two edges meet. It may be equally 
clear and dynamic, however, for text ele- 
ments to not align with the edges or axes 
of an inset image; just make sure the mis- 
alignment is decisive. 



The axes created by the edges 
of any angular, geometric form 
offer possibilities for positioning 
type elements to establish align- 
ment relationships. The aligned 
edge of a text element may 
travel along an axis or anchor 
to it orthogonally. 




Lorem ipsum dolor 
5it amet, consectetur 
adipiscing elit. Pell 
entesque est sed risus 
tincidunt, ut mollis . 


Lorem ipsum dolor 

cdlfllw^cillt.Pda 
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Lorem ipsum dolor 

^^^-^adiplicing elit. Pell 

^ entesque est sed risus 

^ tincidunt, ut mollis. 


^orem ipsum dolor 
iit amet, consectetur 
idipiscing elit. Pell 
entesque est sed risus 
tincidunt, ut mollis. 





The outer edges of circular forms, 
if large enough, also present 
axes, although these need not 
be considered solely orthogonal 
ones. The internal symmetrical 
axes (vertical and horizontal) 
of a circular form are also valid 
for establishing alignment 
relationships. 






^orem ipsum dolor 
>it amet, consectetur 
idipiscing elit. Pell 
mtesque est sed risus 
incidunt, ut mollis. 
















Lorem ipsum dolor 
sit amet, consectetur 
adipiscing elit. Pell 
entesque est sed risus 
tincidunt, ut mollis. 


Lorem ipsum doior 
sit amet, consectetur 
adipiscing elit. Pell 
entesque est sed risus 
tincidunt, ut mollis. 




Lorem ipsum do 
sit amet, consect 
adipiscing elit. P 
entesque est sed 
tincidunt, ut mol 


;11 



These two versions of a hook’s table of contents — by 
different designers — demonstrates different possibili- 
ties for relating text to inset images: reinterpreting 
shapes and axes from within the images themselves. 
JIL GUYON [TOP], DECLAN ZIMMERMAN [BOTTOM] 

UNITED STATES 
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The positions of this poster’s type elements re- 
fer to the circular inset image’s outer contour, 
central axis, and to axes contained within it. 

TIMOTHY SAMARA UNITED STATES 



Working from the inset image’s internal 
composition offers very rich, and some- 
times far more interesting, opportunities. 
Look for strong vertical, horizontal, or 
diagonal breaks or movement within the 
image as potential sources for alignment; 
clearly defined shapes within the image — 
especially if different from the shape of the 
box into which it is cropped — may simi- 
larly provide inspiration for the shaping of 
text blocks. 



Orthogonally shaped inset images — that 
is, rectangular ones — may arguably relate 
best to the vertical and horizontal axes that 
are intrinsic to typographic structure; the 
mutually enhancing geometry of these two 
becomes more significant, and rigorous, 
when there are multiple images (and mul- 
tiple text blocks). Using a grid to organize 
such material is an intutive next step a 
designer may consider, discussed in depth 
in the following section. 





Inset images cropped into rectangles exhibit 
strong horizontal and vertical axes, as well as 
alignments and positive/negative alternation, 
to which the type responds in counterpoint. 

ONLAB GERMANY 



Another example of rectangular inset images, 
following similar alignment and rhythmic 
positioning strategies as in the spread above — 
here, however, the images and text appear 
to move more fluidly, rather than appear 
anchored to a strong architectural geometry. 
FOLCH STUDIO SPAIN 
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The Grid System All design work involves 
problem solving on both visual and orga- 
nizational levels. Pictures, fields of text, 
headlines, and tabular data: all these pieces 
must come together to communicate. 

A grid is an organizational framework of 
vertical and horizontal axes that may be 
used to govern alignment and proportional 
relationships among such elements — and 
it is simply one approach to achieving this 
goal. Grids can be loose and organic or 



they can be rigorous and mechanical. 
Among other things, a grid is suited to 
helping solve communication problems of 
great complexity. The benefits of working 
with a grid are simple: clarity, efficiency, 
economy, and continuity. Before anything 
else, a grid introduces systematic order to a 
layout, helps distinguish between various 
types of information, and eases a user’s 
navigation through them. Using a grid 
permits a designer to lay out enormous 



amounts of information in substantially 
less time because many design consider- 
ations have been addressed in building the 
grid’s structure. The grid also allows many 
individuals to collaborate on the same 
project or on a series of related projects 
over time, without compromising estab- 
lished visual qualities from one instance to 
the next. 




The typography, images, 
and graphic elements are 
arranged across a structure 
of four columns. The grid 
structure creates unity 
andflexibility among the 
material, helping to accom- 
modate various amounts 
or mixtures of content and 
allowing the designer to lay 
out the content in variations 
so that the sequence of pages 
won’t become monotonous. 
The resulting negative 
spaces, as well as the type, 
appear interrelated because 
they all are based on the 
same proportions. 

LSD SPAIN 



EBM 

I 1 1 Ml 

To some designers, the grid 
represents an inherent part of 
the craft of designing, the same 
way joinery in furniture making 
is a part of that particular craft. 
The history of the grid has been 



Lorem 

llllllllll 

part of an evolution in how 
graphic designers think about 
designing, as well as a response 
to specific communication and 
production problems that needed 
to be solved. Although grids may 
seem overtly intellectual and 



Lorem ip sum dolor sit 



mathematical, the notion of this 
structural approach grows quite 
organically from the nature of 
typographic form. At its most fun- 
damental level, type is a system 
of vertical lines (these being 



tincidunt, at mollis 
nisi eleife. Sed sagittis 
lobortis semper. Pell 
entesque habitant 
morbi tristique sene 

uada fames ac turpis 
egestas. Nunc dui eget 
consequat placerat 

the primary element of all the 
letters in the Western alphabet). 
Sequenced side by side to form 
words, and then sentences, the 
verticals form a horizontal line. 




Stacking horizontal sentences 
below each other creates a new 
vertical line — ^the column — and 
columns appearing side by side 
establish yet another horizontal 
structure. 
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Grid Anatomy A grid consists of 
a distinct set of alignment-based 
relationships that serves as a 
guide for distributing elements 
across a format. Every grid 
contains the same basic parts, 
no matter how complex the grid 
becomes. These parts can be 
combined as needed or omitted 
from the overall structure at the 
designer's discretion, and the 
proportions of the parts is simi- 
larly dependent on the designer's 
needs. This book, for example, is 
structured on a fifteen-column 
grid to address several issues: 
an optimal column width for 
running text and captions; a 
static navigation system at the 
far left; consistent proportions 
between diagrams and caption 
text-widths; and flexibility to size 
and arrange contributor design 
projects. While text and diagram 
widths necessitate a greater 
number of columns left to right, 
the need for flexibility in position- 
ing dictates that no flowlines be 
established top to bottom. 



Markers are placement indicators 
for subordinate or consistently 
appearing text, such as running 
heads, section titles, folios, or any 
other element that occupies only 
one location in any layout. 



Columns are vertical alignments 
of type that create horizontal 
divisions between the margins. 
There can be any number of 
columns; sometimes they are all 
the same width, and sometimes 
they are different widths, cor- 
responding to specific information. 
The page diagrammed here shows 
four columns of even width. 



Margins are the negative spaces 
between the format edge and 
the content, that surround and 
define the live area where type 
and images will be arranged. The 
proportions of the margins bear 
a great deal of consideration, as 
they help establish the overall 
tension within the composition. 
Margins can be used to focus 
attention, serve as a resting place 
for the eye, or act as an area for 
subordinate information. 



Flowlines are alignments 
that break the space into horizon- 
tal bands. Flowlines help guide 
the eye across the format and 
can be used to impose additional 
stopping and starting points for 
text or images. There may one 
flowline or several. 



If there are numerous flowlines 
at regular intervals, breaking 
the page top to bottom in a 
repeated proportion, a system 
of rows is created that intersects 
the vertical columns. 



Modules are individual units 
of space separated by regular 
intervals that, when repeated 
across the page format, create 
columns and rows. 



Spatial zones are groups of 
modules that form distinct 
fields. Each field can be assigned 
a specific role for displaying 
information; for example, one 
horizontal field might be reserved 
for images, and the field below 
it might be reserved for a 
series of text columns. 
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Column Grid Information that is discon- 
tinuous benefits from being organized 
into an arrangement of vertical columns. 
Because the columns can be dependent on 
each other for running text, independent 
for small blocks of text, or crossed over to 
make wider columns, the column grid is 
very flexible. For example, some columns 
might be reserved for running text and 
large images, while captions might be 
placed in an adjacent column. 



This arrangement clearly separates the cap- 
tions from the primary material but main- 
tains them in a direct relationship. The 
width of the columns depends, as noted, on 
the size of the running text type. If the col- 
umn is too narrow, excessive hyphenation 
is likely and a uniform rag will be difficult 
to achieve. At the other extreme, a column 
that is too wide will make it difficult for the 
reader to find the beginnings of sequential 
lines. By studying the effects of changing 



the type size, leading, and spacing, the 
designer will be able to find a comfortable 
column width. Traditionally, the gutter 
between columns is given a measure, x, and 
the margins are usually assigned a width 
of twice the gutter measure, or ix. Margins 
wider than the column gutters focus the 
eye inward, easing tension between the col- 
umn edge and the edge of the format. This 
is simply a guide, however, and designers 
are free to adjust the column-to-margin 



Any number of columns can be used, depending on the 
format size and the complexity of the content; even two- 
and three-column grids, among the most common used 
in designing publications, provide a tremendous number 
of layout options. Flowlines define horizontal alignments 
in increments from the top of the page. Regardless of the 
number of columns, the body and margins may be related 
asymmetrically or symmetrically (mirrored). 
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ratio as they see fit. In a column grid, there 
is also a subordinate structure. These are 
the flowlines: vertical intervals that allow 
the designer to accommodate unusual 
breaks in text or images on the page and 
create horizontal bands across the format. 
The hangline is one kind of flowline: it 
defines the vertical distance from the top 
of the format at which column text will 
always start. A flowline near the top of the 
page might establish a position for running 



headers, pagination, or section dividers. 
Additional flowlines might designate 
areas for images (specifically) or different 
kinds of concurrent running text, such as 
a timeline, a sidebar, or a callout. 




EAflLY SWIM LESSONS 
MAY REDUCE DROWNING 




TEACH BACTERIA 
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This full-scroll view of a website 
design shows the rigid use of a 
five-column grid, with some minor 
deviations from the structure that 
help add spatial contrast. The 
uneven number of columns allows 
for both symmetrical and asym- 
metrical organization of material 
to be integrated seamlessly. 

YOUJIN CHOI/SCHOOL OF VISUAL 
ARTS UNITED STATES 






A six-column grid provides ample opportunity for 
variations in text shaping and image proportion. 

YONG CHOI/SCHOOL OF VISUAL ARTS UNITED STATES 
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PLAYSTATION'S 
PITCH: FORGET THE 
OLD GRAPHICS 



An apparently four-column grid reveals itself to be structured 
on nine columns, accounting for the different text widths at the 
bottom of the left-hand page, bachgarde design Sweden 











WORKING WITH GRIDS 



Modular Grid Extremely complex projects 
require even more precise control, and, 
in this situation, a modular grid might be 
the most useful choice. A modular grid is 
essentially a column grid with a large num- 
ber of horizontal flowlines that subdivide 
the columns into rows, creating a matrix of 
cells called “modules.” Each module defines 
a small chunk of informational space. 
Grouped together, these modules define 
areas called spatial zones to which specific 



roles can be assigned. The degree of control 
within the grid depends on the size of the 
modules. Smaller modules provide more 
flexibility and greater precision, but too 
many subdivisions can become confusing 
or redundant. A modular grid also lends 
itself to the design of tabular information. 
The rigorous repetition of the module 
helps to standardize tables or forms and 
integrate them with the text and image 
material. Aside from its practical uses. 



Here, a variety of modular grid structures shows a range 
of proportions and precision. The greater the number of 
modules, the more precise the layout might be; but too 
many increments become redundant. Variations on the 
number and stress of the module achieve different kinds 
of presence for the typographic and image content. 

The increased potential for arranging and proportioning 
content in a modular grid is seen here. Combining mod- 
ules into zones for images (the gray areas) ensures variety 
as well as a unified relationship with text. 



the modular grid accords a conceptual 
aesthetic. Between the 1950s and 1980s, 
the modular grid became associated with 
ideal social or political order. These ideals 
have their roots in the rationalist thinking 
of both the Bauhaus and Swiss Interna- 
tional Style, which celebrates objectivity, 
order, and clarity. Designers who embrace 
these ideals sometimes use modular grids 
to convey this additional meaning. 
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How does a designer determine the mod- 
ule’s proportions? The module could be the 
width and depth of one average paragraph 
of the primary text at a given size. Modules 
can be vertical or horizontal in proportion, 
and this decision can be related to the kinds 
of images being organized or to the desired 
stress the designer feels is appropriate. The 
margin proportions must be considered 
simultaneously in relation to the modules 
and the gutters that separate them. 



Modular grids are often used to coordinate 
extensive publication systems. If the de- 
signer has the opportunity to consider all 
the materials that are to be produced with- 
in a system, the formats can become an 
outgrowth of the module or vice versa. By 
regulating the proportions of the formats 
and the module in relation to each other, 
the designer might simultaneously be able 
to harmonize the formats and ensure they 
are produced most economically. 
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Detailed modular grids are a hallmark of newspaper 
design, permitting rapid and varied layout changes. 
Here, the module’s depth is defined hy the height of the 
masthead; its width is to he found in the small section 
markers just below that, e-types Denmark 



A grid that is only five columns wide is 
enough to accommodate the needs of 
running text, callouts, and images in this 
annual report’s front section; hut twelve 
rows are required to deal with not only 
editorial content hut financial material 
that follows. IRISH ERNE UNITED STATES 



The six-column, square-module 
grid that structures this website 
defines the navigation area 
within the top row; because the 
content is dynamic, there is no 
limit to the number of rows. 
They can be added on as needed. 
NAROSKA DESIGN GERMANY 
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WORKING WITH GRIDS 



Grid Hybrids and Combinations Depend- 
ing on the complexity of the publication, 
a designer might find that multiple grids 
are needed to organize the content, within 
sections or even a single page spread. 
Working with several grids together can 
take several directions. First, a grid with 
a large number of precise intervals might 
be developed as a basis for a variety of 
grids used for particular information. 

For example, a grid with twenty columns 



to a page might be used to order a five- 
column, four-column, two-column, and 
three-column grid with a larger margin for 
captions in a specific section. In this kind 
of approach, all the column widths will 
share a proportional relationship that will 
also be noticeable in how images relate to 
text set in these various widths. Another 
option is simply to use two, three, or more 
different grids that share outer margins, 
allowing them to be relatively arbitrary in 



Using a compound grid builds a certain rhythm into a 
publication. As the grid changes to accommodate different 
information, the rhythm of each grid's occurrence becomes 
an integral part of the pacing and style of the work. Shown 
here are a number of compound structures: some superim- 
pose two grids within the boundaries of the margins; 
others superimpose grids that establish independent 
margins; and still others apply different grids to opposing 
pages or to different parts of the same page. 



their relationship to each other. In this 
approach, the alternation of the grids will 
be pronounced, since their internal pro- 
portions are unrelated; the differences in 
visual logic between layouts using different 
grids can make very clear distinctions 
between sections or types of content. A 
third option is to combine grids on a single 
page but to separate them into different 
areas. For example, primary text or images 
might occupy a three- column grid 
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in the upper two-thirds of the page, but a 
five-column grid might hold captions or 
other secondary content in the lower third 
of the page. 
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Two opposing grids are combined in this book to 
create conflict between text and image areas. The 
overlap of text and the pushing and pulling of image 
proportions create a collage-like atmosphere that 
is edgy and intuitive, coma Netherlands 





A simple hierarchic grid defines a wide column for run- 
ning text, a narrow one for callouts, and twoflowlines 
for markers, studio astrid stavro Spain 





This website combines multiple column grids, each used in 
specific areas to organize specific content and navigation, 
rather than attempting to accommodate all the material on 
one overly complex grid, studio blue united states 
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WORKING WITH GRIDS 



Grid Development Building an appropri- 
ate grid for a publication involves assess- 
ing the shape and volume of the content, 
rather than trying to assign grid spaces ar- 
bitrarily. The shape of the content, whether 
text or image, is particularly important — 
its proportions become the source for 
defining the grid spaces. When considering 
text as the essential building block, the 
designer must look at variations in the text 
setting. Considering image as a source 



for the grid spaces is another option. If the 
publication is driven by its image content, 
this might be a more appropriate direc- 
tion. The proportions of the images, if 
they are known, can be used to determine 
the proportions of columns and modules. 
The result of both approaches is that the 
structure of the page develops naturally 
from the needs of the content, presenting 
an overall organic, unified sense of space. 




In this hypothetical study, several 
source images, each with differ- 
ent proportions, are positioned 
relative to each other to help 
determine where their depths and 
widths might correspond. 

Shifting the images around 
each other creates a number of 
possibilities for distilling a grid 
that will accommodate them all 
without having to crop them — 
a hypothetical "client request." 
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Grid by Image A grid might be defined 
by image content through comparison of 
its proportions. Beginning with a universal 
height or depth for the images, and a 
consistent alignment among them, will 
allow the designer to assess how varied 
they are in format — squares, verticals, and 
horizontals. The designer must then decide 
how the images are to be displayed in terms 
of their size relationship to each other: 

Will the images be shown in sizes that are 



relative to each other or will they be allowed 
to appear at any size? If all the images hang 
from a particular flowline, their depth 
varying, the designer will need to address 
the images with both the shortest and 
deepest depths to determine what is pos- 
sible for text or other elements below these 
variations. From these major divisions in 
space and the logic that the designer uses 
to govern them, a series of intervals might 
be structured for the images and for text 



areas surrounding them. It is also possible 
to structure the grid based on how images 
will be sized in succession. Perhaps the 
designer envisions sequencing the images 
in a particular way: first bleeding full off 
one page, then a half-page vertical, then 
inset, and then a three-quarter bleed. In 
this case, the proportions of the images as 
they relate to the format will define a series 
of intervals. 




The module proportion discov- 
ered through the image study 
(opposite) gives rise to a grid that 
permits the designer to scale any 
of the images as he or she sees 
fit without cropping them: The 
module's proportion accom- 
modates all of the images' varied 
aspect ratios — ^the relationship of 
each image's height to its width. 
As a result, the designer retains 
the same desired flexibility for 
layouts that a modular grid 
provides, without having to com- 
promise the client's interest in 
maintaining the various images' 
integrity. Shown here are two 
hypothetical page-spread layouts 
that demonstrate this flexibility 
with dramatic changes among the 
images' sizes and positions, in 
concert with text. 
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WORKING WITH GRIDS 



Grid by Text Alternatively, the designer 
might approach the grid from the perspec- 
tive of the text shape and volume. The 
sheer amount of text that the publication 
must accommodate is an important con- 
sideration; if each page spread must carry 
a particular word count to fit a prescribed 
number of pages, the designer will have 
some sense of how many lines of type must 
appear on each page. This variable might 
eventually affect the column width or 



depth, but the optimal setting is a good 
starting point. Achieving an optimal set- 
ting for text at a given size and in a given 
face will indicate a width for columns, 
and, from there, the designer can explore 
how many columns will fit side by side 
on a single page. Adjusting the size of the 
text, its internal spacing, and the gutters 
between columns will allow the designer to 
create a preliminary structure that ensures 
optimal text setting throughout. From 



this point, the designer must evaluate the 
resulting margins — head, sides, and foot — 
and determine whether there is enough 
space surrounding the body to keep it away 
from the edges of the format. Since optimal 
width can vary a little with the same text 
setting, the designer has some leeway in 
forcing the columns to be wider or more 
narrow, closer or further away from each 
other, until the structure sits comfortably 
on the page. 



Optimal setting attributes for a 
selection of text styles — running 
text, caption, callout, and deck — 
reveals closely related width 
proportions that, with a little 
adjustment, may point toward a 
universal column measure that 
will support each. A designer's 
second consideration is the 
number of columns (and gutters 
between them) that will fit the 
page width; the remaining spaces 
will determine outside and gutter 
margins. 
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The leading of the body text, 
decks, callouts, and captions 
might have some proportional 
relationship based on their sizes. 



For example, the body text might 
be 10 points, set on a leading of 
12; captions might be 6 points, set 
solid on a leading of 6; callouts 
might be 15 points, set on a 
leading of 18. The numeric rela- 
tionship between these leading 



measurements is 6 points; a 
certain number of lines of each 
text component will, at some 
depth interval, share the same 
top and lower baseline, and this 
depth interval might very well 
indicate the depth of a row. 



After defining the row depth, and 
that of the gutters between them, 
the designer will determine how 
many rows can fit comfortably 
within the height of the page; 
the remaining spaces above and 
below will become the head and 
foot margins. 
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The grid in this brochure was 
developed based on the propor- 
tions of the type sizes given to 
each level of information in 
the hierarchy and the result- 
ing mathematical relation- 
ship between the baselines 
of their leading. Comparing 
the baselines of larger text 
elements with those of smaller 
text elements reveals that they 
correspond on a regular basis, 
hinting that the grid is modular 
as well as columnar, loewy 

UNITED KINGDOM 




Similar to the design of the 
publication above, the grid’s 
proportions are based on the 
optimal attributes of point size, 
character count, and leading 
for the running text. Because 
this resulted in a symmetrical 
structure, the designer chose 
to violate the columns with 
images to improve the layouts’ 
fluidity of movement. 
MARIELLEVANGENDEREN + 
ADRIAAN MELLEGERS 
NETHERLANDS 
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WORKING WITH GRIDS 



Column Logic and Rhythm on a Grid 

The way in which columns of text interact 
with negative space is an important aspect 
of how a grid is articulated. The spaces 
above and below columns play an active 
part in giving the columns a rhythm as 
they relate to each other across pages and 
spreads. The options available to a designer 
are endless but can be described as fitting 
into three basic categories: columns that 
justify top and bottom; columns that align 



vertically at top or bottom and rag at the 
other end; and columns that rag top and 
bottom. Each kind of logic has a dramatic 
impact on the overall rhythm of the 
pages within a publication, ranging from 
austere and geometric to wildly organic 
in feeling — all the while ordered by the 
underlying grid. Changing the column 
logic from section to section provides yet 
another method of differentiating informa- 
tional areas. The designer, however, must 



carefully consider the rhythm of that 
change. Some regularity or system must 
clearly exist in the alternation of column 
logic to be meaningful; otherwise, the 
audience simply recognizes the change 
but not its significance. When columns 
begin to separate vertically, shifting up and 
down past one another — or dropping to 
different depths while adhering to a single 
hangline above — consider the relationship 
between lines of text across the gutter 
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In this page spread, regularity is established by repeated 
vertical lines, evenly spaced to define the column struc- 
ture. Images and text counter this regularity by forming 
dynamic clusters that show off the modules. 

SPIN UNITED KINGDOM 



A six-column modular grid helps integrate text and 
images of various sizes to provide contrast and varia- 
tion but without sacrificing the harmonic proportional 
unity of the panels, clemens theobert schedler 

AUSTRIA 
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separating the columns. In a grouping of 
columns set justified, with no line breaks 
(or a hard return of the same leading) 
between paragraphs, the baselines between 
columns will align. Any other situation, 
and the baselines between columns will 
not align. In hanging columns, text will 
align between columns until a paragraph 
change. Because the depth of the hanging 
columns changes, this might feel appropri- 
ate. A problem will occur in a page spread 



set with columns justifying top and bot- 
tom, however, if the paragraph space intro- 
duces an uneven line: the lines of text at the 
foot margin will be noticeably off 





Columns justified to the head and foot 
margins, or to a specific module depth, create 
a rigidly geometric band of text. Hanging 
columns provide a measure of consistency, 
balanced by their changing depth. Columns 
that change hangline and depth offer the most 
organic and flexible option for arranging text, 
especially in terms of integrating images. 

The differences in interval between column 
beginnings and endings must be decisive and 
considered for their rhythm. 
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WORKING WITH GRIDS 



Relating Images to a Grid As a compo- 
sitional structure that emphasizes the 
orthogonal relationship between images 
and text, a grid is exceptionally useful for 
creating formal congruence between the 
two kinds of material. No less so for images 
than for text elements, a grid’s systematic 
nature rigorously enforces harmonic 
proportional relationships while providing 
the designer incredible flexibility in lay- 
outs. Even though using a grid to organize 



images might seem to stifle their visual 
potential, remember that a grid has a 
kind of built-in, organic flexibility to it. A 
simple column grid has consistent width 
intervals that pictures can traverse — the 
more columns, the more possible widths 
for images — but it also allows a variety of 
depths for the images. Images might be al- 
lowed to meet a system of flowlines if they 
are established as part of the column grid. 
Modular grids, which at first appear to 



limit possibilities for images, actually pro- 
vide enormous flexibility for how images 
might interact on a page. Each module can 
contain an image, and groupings of mod- 
ules in any combination may also contain 
images — 2 x 3, 1 x 6, 3 x 5, and so on, all the 
way up to full-bleed images and large divi- 
sions of the overall spread. Furthermore, 
images may expand outward from the 
structure to bleed across the page gutter or 
any edge of the page. As images increase 



A modular grid — even a very 
simple one, as shown here — 
will provide an almost endless 
number of possibilities for 
arranging images. Clearly, less 
can do more. 





Although silhouetted images and those cropped 
into non-orthogonal forms are irregular in shape, 
the designer must ensure that they "feel" as 
though theyVe proportioned and situated like 
grid-structured images, yet retain their inherent 
organic quality without feeling stiff or awkward. 
This usually means adjusting such images' 
edges to extend past grid lines (remember that 
curved forms appear to contract or shrink) and 
positioning their internal elements to correspond 
with other aligned elements around them. Note 
how the silhouetted figure's contours violate 
the actual boundaries of columns (as do the 
contours of the dotlike form), as well as how 
heavily weighted material appears to sit within, 
or on, rows. 



Integrating images on a simple column grid 
revolves chiefly around relationships of width, 
defined by the column intervals. Greater 
complexity occurs when there are flowlines — 
whether the images hang from one; hang from 
several; or stretch between flowlines in a more 
rigid approach. 
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in size, based on the widths of columns 
or modules, their internal visual qualities 
become more pronounced, and the struc- 
tural quality of the type begins to contrast 
the image. As images shrink, relative to 
the grid, their internal visual qualities be- 
come less pronounced and their shapes as 
geometric objects within the text structure 
become more important. 



The images one chooses to include within 
a grid-based project need not be rectangu- 
lar: images cropped into circles or non- 
orthogonal polygons, as well as silhouetted 
images that are irregular in shape, are all 
valid options. Such images, however, de- 
mand special care with regard to their sizes 
and the positioning of their outer edges so 
they will seem to correspond to the grid’s 
columns and rows. A designer also should 
consider the visual material within these 



kinds of images as sources for alignment 
and fit. Analyzing the internal composition 
of full-bleed images is important, too, 
for the same reason. A full-bleed image 
shouldn’t be thought of simply as a window 
where anything can happen — the way the 
designer chooses to scale and position 
any image material within the bleed area 
should result in the image’s form elements 
coming to rest in some alignment and 
proportional relationship with the grid. 





While a cluster of small inset 
images directly articulates the 
grid beneath it, the full-bleed 
image on the near spread shows 
a more subtle relationship: 
Follow the major horizontals 
in this image to see how they 
relate to the row gutters in the 
far right spread; also note the 
bright elements ordered along 
the page’s diagonal axis. 

STUDIO WORKS UNITED STATES 



Silhouetted images with irregu- 
lar contours bring tremendous 
contrast and life to layouts 
that are geometrically ordered 
by a grid. This organic quality 
creates a need to establish clear 
visual relationships between 
such images’ shaping and in- 
ternal syntax so that they will 
integrate with the regimented 
quality of the structure. In this 
brochure spread, the images 
are scaled and positioned to 
align major compositional axes 
within them to the columns 
and rows of the modular grid 
with which they interact: test 
this notion by following the 
horizontal line defined by the 
top edge of the arm on the left 
page all the way across to the 
right-hand page. 

FROST DESIGN AUSTRALIA 
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WORKING WITH GRIDS 



Variation and Violation A grid is truly 
successful only if the designer rises above 
the uniformity implied by its structure and 
uses it to create a dynamic visual narrative 
of parts that will sustain interest page after 
page. The greatest danger in using a grid 
is to succumb to its regularity. Remember 
that the grid is an invisible guide existing 
on the bottommost level of the layout; the 
content happens on the surface, either 
constrained or sometimes free. Grids do 



not make dull layouts — designers do. Once 
a grid is in place, it is a good idea to sort all 
the project’s material spread by spread, 
using a storyboard, to see how much will 
be appearing in each. Here, the designer 
can test layout variations on the grid and 
see the result in terms of pacing — the 
rhythm of the layouts. What visual logic 
might there be to how elements interact 
with the grid from page to page? Do picto- 
rial elements alternate in position from 



one spread to another? Perhaps the sizes of 
images, or the ratio of text to image vary 
from spread to spread. Even simply placing 
images toward the top of the pages in one 
spread and then toward the bottom of the 
pages in the next achieves a powerful sense 
of difference while still ensuring overall 
visual unity. Violating the grid is a neces- 
sity of designing, sometimes because 
circumstance dictates it — content that 
must occupy a specific spread won’t quite 
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A simple trick to achieving layout 
variation is to alternately cluster 
images toward the top or bottom 
from spread to spread; another 
is to force a small, medium, and 
large image onto a spread — and 
then use the same sizes, but 
placed in different locations, on 
the next spread. 



Articulating material across 
several column structures within 
the same project — but using 
similar positioning logic through- 
out — creates a tremendous 
difference in the overall rhythm 
of the layouts while retaining a 
certain unity. 







Occasionally ignoring a rigorous 
grid has a dramatic effect on pac- 
ing and hierarchy. In this study, 
just such an instance stands out 
among a series of layouts that are 
heavily structured. The resulting 
surprise breathes life into the 
sequence and highlights featured 
content. 
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fit — or because it is visually necessary to 
emphasize some feature of the content or 
to create some surprise for the reader. 
Within a rigorous grid structure, violations 
must be relatively infrequent or relatively 
small or they begin to undermine the 
reader’s sense of the grid’s consistency. Any 
specific item or general layout that violates 
the grid will be very dramatic. Not only will 
it be instantly noticeable, but it also will 
become the element of greatest hierarchic 



focus — simply by virtue of its difference. 
Designing a two-page spread that ignores 
the grid established for the remaining 
pages of a publication ensures that spread 
will be memorable. The problem then fac- 
ing the designer is that of integrating the 
layout so that it clearly belongs to the same 
publication. Using typefaces and colors 
that are used elsewhere will do so, but these 
alone will not be enough. The designer 
must create some reference to the estab- 



lished structure even as he or she violates 
it — perhaps a typographic element from 
the previous spread continues onto the 
unique spread. In addition, the designer 
must consider the transition back into the 
grid-structured pages following the viola- 
tion; if the pages following this particular 
spread are a continuation of its content, 
the designer might add smaller violating 
elements that recall the major violation 
while restating the regular structure. 






These pages, selected from several related brochures, 
use a relatively tight column structure as a means of 
radically altering margin, image, and text proportions 
from page to page. The greater number of columns 
means that simple blocks of content can shift around 
dramatically, but the proportions of the negative 
spaces and content objects remain unified in feeling. 

PEOPLE DESIGN UNITED STATES 



Images in this publication 
continually change size and 
shift position from spread to 
spread, an ideal, simple way to 
avoid monotony. In addition, 
graphical lines circulate around 
the margins, responding to the 
column gutters but changing 
color on a regular basis. 
MARIELLE VAN GENDEREN + 
ADRIAAN MELLEGERS 
NETHERLANDS 
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INTUITIVE ARRANGEMENT 



Exploring Other Options: Nonstructural 
Design Approaches Grid structure in 
typography and design has become part of 
the status quo of designing, but, as recent 
history has shown, there are numerous 
ways to organize information and images. 
The decision whether to use a grid always 
comes down to the nature of the content in 
a given project. Sometimes, that content 
has its own internal structure that a grid 
won’t necessarily clarify; sometimes, the 



content needs to ignore structure alto- 
gether to create specific kinds of emotional 
reactions in the intended audience; and 
sometimes, a designer simply envisions a 
more complex intellectual involvement 
on the part of the audience as part of their 
experience of the piece. Our ability to 
apprehend and digest information has be- 
come more sophisticated over time as well; 
constant bombardment of information 
from television, film, and interactive 



digital media has created a certain kind 
of expectation for information to behave 
in particular ways. One has only to look at 
television news broadcast-ing or reality- 
based programming, where several kinds 
of presentation — oral delivery, video, still 
images and icons, and moving typogra- 
phy — overlap or succeed each other in 
rapid succession to understand that people 
have become accustomed to more complex, 
designed experiences. 
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Compare the location of spatial breaks from left to 
right across this page spread with the grid diagram; 
although the majority of typographic and image 
content responds to the column structure, several items 
noticeably shift off the structure to introduce visual 
surprise and focus attention, cobra Norway 



This spread from a theatrical season 
brochure responds to a 3x3 module 
structure as a base, but the module 
alignments appear to shift, forcing 
the type into new alignments. 
RESEARCH STUDIOS UNITED KINGDOM 
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In an effort to create a meaningful impres- 
sion that competes with — and disting- 
uishes itself within — this visual environ- 
ment, designers have pursued various new 
ways of organizing visual experience. 



The material in both of these posters is 
organized intuitively and spontaneously in 
an almost collage-like or painterly fashion, 
considering the visual qualities of the 
components in a more organic way. In the 
poster at top, this spontaneity is tempered 
by the influence of an illusory cube that 
helps create dimensional breaks in space; 
in the poster at right, the composition is 
dramatically looser. 

LUDOVIC BALLAND [ABOVE] 

NIKLAUS TROXLER DESIGN [RIGHT] 
SWITZERLAND 
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INTUITIVE ARRANGEMENT 



Grid Deconstruction The first option is 
splitting apart a conventional grid, even a 
very simple one. A structure can be altered 
in any number of ways. A designer might 
“cut apart” major zones and shift them 
horizontally or vertically. If s important 
to watch what happens when information 
that would normally appear in an expected 
place — marking a structural juncture in 
the grid — is moved to another place, per- 
haps aligned with some other kind of 



information in a way that creates a new ver- 
bal connection that didn’t exist before. The 
shifted information might end up behind 
or on top of some other information if a 
change in size or density accompanies the 
shift in placement. The optical confusion 
this causes might be perceived as a surreal 
kind of space where foreground and back- 
ground swap places. A conventional grid 
structure repeated in different orientations 
could be used to explore a more dynamic 



architectural space by creating different 
axes of alignment. Similarly, overlapping 
grids with modules of different propor- 
tions, or that run at different angles in rela- 
tion to each other, can introduce a kind 
of order to the spatial and directional am- 
biguity that layering creates, especially if 
some elements are oriented on both layers 
simultaneously. 
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Shifting or breaking apart grid 
modules or columns so that they 
begin to overlap, even while 
they carry sequential informa- 
tion (like running text), creates 
a perception of layers within 
the compositional space. The 
textures of different columns 
interacting as they run over each 
other establishes a perception 
of transparency in which text, or 
other elements, appear to float in 
front of each other. Shown here 
are a few of the nearly unlimited 
possibilities for deconstructing a 
grid, and how text and image ele- 
ments might respond to them. 
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In a remarkably Junny twist, 
typographic elements are 
deconstructed off the grid 
of the walls in hotel rooms 
to create an amusing spatial 
environment for guests. 
E-TYPES DENMARK 




Shifting columns and exaggerated textural qualities 
harmonize the type with the images, hyosook kang/ 

SCHOOL OF VISUAL ARTS UNITED STATES 




Groupings of modules for content areas are separated 
from the understructure to float in a less rigidly defined 
space. TIMOTHY SAMARA UNITED STATES 
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Slight overlaps in columns, changing column widths, 
and column rotation create movement and geometric 
spaces reminiscent of the design work and historical 
context of the poster’s subject without copying his style 
or showing any of his own projects. 

LEONARDO SONNOLI ITALY 
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Spontaneous Optical Composition 

Far from being random, this compositional 
method can be described as purposeful 
intuitive placement of material based on 
its formal aspects: seeing the inherent 
visual relationships and contrasts within 
the material and making connections for 
the viewer based on those relationships. 
Sometimes, designers will use this method 
as a step in the process of building a grid, 
but its use as an organizational idea on its 




^John 



This poster organizes typographic material loosely and organically, 
showing evidence of the designer’s attention to tension and contrast 
relationships in proximity, clustering, overlap, edge-toformat 
spacing, and angular versus curvilinear logic, cally keo/the art 

INSTITUTE, ORANGE COUNTY UNITED STATES 
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Nearly uncontrolled (or so it seems) spatters and washes of ink 
hide and reveal text in this motion sequence, daeun ko/school of 

VISUAL ARTS UNITED STATES 
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own is just as valid. This approach starts 
fast and loose; The designer works with the 
material much like a painter does, mak- 
ing quick decisions as the material is put 
together and the relationships are first 
seen. As the different optical qualities of 
the elements begin to interact, the designer 
can determine which qualities are affected 
by those initial decisions and make adjust- 
ments to enhance or negate the qualities in 
whatever way is most appropriate for the 



communication. The method’s inherent 
liveliness has an affinity with collage; its 
sense of immediacy and directness can be 
inviting to viewers, providing them with 
a simple and gratifying experience that is 
very accessible. The result is a structure 
that is dependent on the optical tensions 
of the composition and their connection 
to the information hierarchy within the 
space. 



The designer of this poster responds to the figure’s 
position with irregularly shaped, colored forms and an 
energetic spattering of glitch texture. Typographic ele- 
ments play off these rhythms through scale and weight 
change, interaction with diagonal lines, and rotation. 

VIKTOR MATIC ITALY 




In this poster, the boldness of an arrangement 
of massiveforms is countered by internal align- 
ments between tonal boundaries and small 
details of text, contour, and texture. 
OHYESCOOLGREAT NETHERLANDS 
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V [N rius INOIAS... 
0ETtAS...V OIUNTE... 



Conceptual or Pictorial Allusion Another 
interesting way of creating compositions 
is to derive a visual idea from the content 
and impose it on the page format as a kind 
of arbitrary structure. The structure can 
be an illusory representation of a subject, 
like waves or the surface of water, or can 
be based on a concept, like a childhood 
memory, a historical event, or a diagram. 
Whatever the source of the idea, the 
designer can organize material to refer to 



it. For example, text and images might sink 
underwater or float around like objects 
caught in a flood. Even though no grid is 
present, sequential compositions are given 
a kind of unity because of the governing 
idea. Margins, intervals between images 
and text, and relative depth on the page 
might constantly change, but this change 
has recognizable features that relate to 
the overall idea; these might even be called 
allusive structures. In projects of a sequen- 
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The designer of these seasonal calendar panels expresses the 
feeling and energy of each season through abstract images. 
The typography responds not just formally hut conceptu- 
ally, alluding in different instances to falling rain, leaves, 
and snow, hae jin lee/school of visual arts united states 



The overlap of the type refers to 
the action of “pressing” without 
invoking the literal. 

SABOTAGE PKG UNITED KINGDOM 



Little explanation is needed to clarify the image that 
is being created by the configuration of justified text 
blocks in thisfoldout brochure, lsd Spain 
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tial nature, like books or walls in an exhib- 
it, visual elements relate to each other in 
time, as though in frames of a film. Images 
might move across a format or otherwise 
be changed from page to page, affecting 
other images or text that appear later. A 
simple example of this visual kinesis might 
be a sequence of pages where text appears 
to advance forward in space because its 
scale changes incrementally every time the 
page is turned. Using sensory experiences 



of space and time as organizing principles 
can be a powerful tool for evoking a vis- 
ceral, emotional response from viewers. 
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In this poster, the primary type is pictorialized to 
represent a fish. Even the small, informational 
text near the lower right edge of the format plays 
into this strategy — spaced rhythmically to suggest 
the flow of water, despite the poster’s format 
being vertical, manuel estrada Spain 




Veils of colored texture and transparent type — running 
in two directions — evoke the veil of Arabic culture and 
reference that language’s reading direction in contrast 
to that of Western reading. Leonardo sonnoli Italy 




This poster alludes — almost 
literally — to the folding of the 
sheet on which it is printed, 
bringing up the question of 
whether the poster’s ‘face” has 
value. The planar shapes and 
irregular diagonal axes provide 
interesting results for the posi- 
tioning of text elements. 

OHYESCOOLGREAT NETHERLANDS 
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DESIGN AS A SYSTEM 



Thinking Systematically The vast majority 
of designed works — ^printed, interactive, 
and environmental — are systematic in 
nature; the existence of a single-format, 
one-off design piece is exceedingly rare. A 
website, for example, consists of multiple 
pages that interact; consider, too, the pages 
of a book in sequence, all of which must 
relate to each other, as well as to the exterior 
of the book as an object itself Most publi- 
cations are produced serially (as with 



magazines or newsletters) or sequentially, 
meaning that they are either a family of 
related items produced all together or indi- 
vidual items produced at different times, 
such as a series of brochures. Advertising 
campaigns, too, are systematic: a single 
format might be used serially, placed in 
sequential issues of a magazine, or the ads 
within a campaign might appear simulta- 
neously in multiple publications, but in 
different formats — single page, double- 



page spread, half-page vertical or horizon- 
tal, and so on. Even environmental design 
work is systematic in that it addresses 
the integration of information and visual 
experience among multiple spaces: for 
example, the exterior and entry lobby of a 
building, a set of exhibit spaces, or public 
areas such as shopping centers or mass 
transit stations. 




These two systems are rigid, or programmatic, 
meaning the rules that define the system are applied 
consistently to every part in a particular order or 
position, with limited variation present. 




In the website, afour-column grid anticipates different 
conditions that might arise for content, whether there 
may he a single image with complex text support or 
mutliple images in a gallery formation. Text is styled 
consistently with respect to its hierarchic function. 
STUDIO DIEGO FEIJOO SPAIN 

In the packaging, the same kinds of text elements are 
listed top to bottom, in the same order and treatment; 
an inset photograph accompanies the text and may 
be positioned below it — or, if the available space de- 
mands, embedded within the text’sjustified area. Lim- 
ited color changes in the typography are a restrained 
variation, p&w design consultants united kingdom 
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Because of this aspect, a designer’s under- 
standing of the visual language he or she 
is creating for such work is critical: The 
language itself must remain unquestion- 
ably unified, but also must accommodate 
changes in format, viewing conditions, 
informational complexity, and methods of 
production. The project’s visual logic must 
be managed such that its elements are of 
a distinct kind; that their compositional 
relationships are equally distinct; and that 



when changes occur in the nature of 
individual elements, as well as among their 
relationships, that these changes are speak- 
ing the same language. Alongside such 
needed adaptation, being able to introduce 
variations within a system also prevents 
the experience from becoming monoto- 
nous for the audience. 




MUSIC STAGE 

20+ B&BWERIES GUEST SPEAKERS 




This project — a series of posters promoting a city’s 
culturalfestival — present few, if any, of the complex 
requirements of the projects on the opposite page. The 
formats are large, yet the volume of information is 
relatively small. This conditionfrees the designer to 
explore greater variety in position and scale relation- 
ships as part of the visual language. 




And, there is a lot of variety: in the sizes of elements, 
axis relationships, color distribution, overall composi- 
tion, and mix of typefaces. And yet, there is no question 
that these three posters are part of a family. The system 
here is organic: The same kinds ofhand-drawn, iconic 
elements appear; the same colors appear; the same 
four typefaces appear; the negative space is almost 
consumed by elements moving about and interacting; 
and there is generally a similar hierarchic distribution 
of headline and support material. Because these general 
formal qualities are so powe fully evident, the designer 
is able to introduce endless variation without sacrific- 
ing unity. NATASHA JIWA/PARSONS SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
UNITED STATES 



Systems often are extremely programmatic 
and rigorously consistent — ^but they also 
may be remarkably organic, almost to the 
point of seeming random. The character- 
istics of the system depend on the content: 
how it is ordered or sequenced, how many 
different kinds of parts it may have, and 
how such organizational qualities must be 
expressed to convey an appropriate tone 
or concept that will continually engage and 
refresh the audience. 
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DESIGN AS A SYSTEM 



Ordering Content Figuring out what goes 
where, in what order, and how it should be 
arranged from an informational or experi- 
ential standpoint is the first task at hand, 
and it demands a lot from a designer. 

A client might supply some content in a 
particular order, but the designer really has 
to understand the content and, potentially, 
reorder it when necessary to improve its 
clarity or enhance its conceptual aspects. 
Further, the content may not be presented 



all at one time, in one place, or all in the 
same format. A brand identity program, 
for example, is a system whose ordering 
must be considered not only sequentially, 
but among a multitude of items. It may 
integrate such components as stationery, 
website, brochures, ad campaigns, posters, 
environmental signage, and vehicle livery 
with each of these necessitating unique 
requirements for ordering. Some compo- 
nents of this complex system come with 



obvious roles, of course. And, again, the 
client may impose certain criteria for the 
ordering of others. Breaking content down 
within an individual part or sequence in 
the system will likely involve dialogue 
between client and designer. On a visual 
level, how much appears at any given time 
and the actual arrangement are decisions a 
designer alone must make. 




By Kind Content ordered by differences in meaning 





By Specificity Content categorized from more general to more detailed 




By Complexity Content ordered sequentially from least complex to most complex 

D1 D2 D3 [>4 05 

1755-1790 1820-1845 1885-1901 1914-1918 1920-1933 

Narratively Content ordered in terms of time sequence, historical context, or as steps in a process or story 



Strategies for organizing content 
involve sorting the material into 
manageable parts that may relate 
to each other in different ways, as 
seen at left. Some strategies are 
often applied to particular kinds 
of projects to address audience 
expectations. Newspapers, for 
example, organize information 
based on local relevance and 
timeliness; packaging divides in- 
formation among its sides based 
relevance and complexity. 

This kind of thinking corresponds 
directly to projects of a clearly 
sequential nature: websites, 
books, motion sequences, and 
environmental wayfinding. But 
it also is applicable to projects 
that are serial, or those made 
up of many independent parts, 
such as a branding program, in 
that one may consider a viewer^s 
interaction with a brand as a 
sequential activity. That is, a 
viewer may encounter each 
instance of a brand — "touch- 
points," or "applications," such 
as an ad, a business card, a web- 
site, the product package, and so 
on — in a kind of sequence. From 
launch ads that direct a viewer 
to a website, where the viewer 
buys a product that is packaged 
a certain way and includes an 
invoice form, branding agencies 
often consider, and attempt to 
impose, a particular order in 
which consumers will traverse a 
brand's individual communica- 
tions as a kind of program. 




By Relevance Content ordered according to which information is most important 
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In its raw form, the amount of informa- 
tion — both visual and verbal — that the 
designer discovers must appear in each 
component provides him or her with a first 
glimpse of compositional possibilities and 
limitations, meaning: even before explor- 
ing whether the images are photographs or 
illustrations, whether the typeface is this 
sans serif or that, the designer will be able 
to see how much material exists — and what 
kinds are present — in each component. 



These facts become the basis for the com- 
positional approach that will underpin the 
system; it grows from factual givens and 
necessities, not the other way around — 
trying to fit stuff into a preconceived 
compositional structure. This by no means 
downplays the role of intuiton: Designers 
are visual thinkers, so naturally the order- 
ing of the content will happen in dialogue 
with the designer’s visual imagination 
(which it should be). But the bare fact that 



only three lines of text and a picture will be 
present in one instance, for example, and 
2,000 words will be accompanied by four 
pictures in another instance, is going to 
drive the designer’s compositional ideas as 
he or she tries to resolve this disparity so 
that such wildly different conditions can 
play by the same rules — and so become 
unified throughout. 
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Within a self-contained project, 
such as a book or, here, a 
website — shown as schematic 
wireframe diagrams — content is 
sorted among pages: how much, 
and what, on each. 



On each page, the volume of 
material changes, and the 
hierarchic relationship between 
the parts also may change — or 
they may remain the same. The 
content, even yet so raw, begins 



to direct the designer's decisions 
as to the sizes and positions of 
the elements. The distribution of 
content from page to page has 
significance for the website's 
users: how to identify navigation 



versus content, to begin with, 
as well as which content is hierar- 
chically related and which is not. 
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On a single page of the site (the 
home page, in this case) sorting 
the same content in different 
ways might call attention to 
specific parts over others and 



thereby affect the emphasis 
of these specific parts. Conven- 
tion generally dictates that 
material that comes first should 
be assumed to have greater 



significance. Adjusting the order 
to create a narrative flow that en- 
hances focus on specific content 
changes the experience. 
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DESIGN AS A SYSTEM 



System Function into System Form As the 

content’s distribution reveals conditions 
of necessity and possibility, the designer 
now must begin to identify specific visual 
attributes and their particular interaction. 
What kinds of image material are needed to 
communicate clearly? How are the images 
and the text visually and conceptually re- 
lated? How does the text’s hierarchy affect 
its size and positioning, as well as its style? 
These questions have to do with concept — 



first, what information is expository, or 
literally needed for understanding 
(“These are a set of available health care 
services”); and second, what narrative, if 
any, will frame the information (“These 
health care services provide peace of 
mind” or “These health care services build 
a healthy community”). The base of the 
system’s visual language will address the 
content’s exposition — ^what and how — 
through the choice of image subject matter 



and the composition of text and image 
elements; form language — shapes, media, 
color, iconography, and typfaces — ^will 
address the narrative aspects. From the 
expository standpoint, if the designer sees 
that every part of the system involves three 
kinds of text, but images appear only 
occasionally, the designer then knows that 
the typography will be a more pronounced 
component of the visual language: that it 
is likely to need two or three columns, and 
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Every part of this system performs the same func- 
tion and presents the same volumes and kinds of 
information. Its primary goal is to deliver a consistent 
(branded) experience. A language of painterly marks, 
in afresh, cool palette, creates a changing backdrop 
for centered text, set all caps in a sans serif and foil 
stamped in gold, anagrama Mexico 
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possibly three font styles, and that it will 
often require more dramatic use of space — 
when, for example, no image is present. 
From the narrative standpoint, a designer’s 
visualization of the project’s subject matter 
may offer a direction: If the subject is life 
sciences, for example, the designer may 
focus on a use of dots to suggest molecules, 
which may then mean that images will be 
cropped into circular forms, and that one 
of the three fonts will have ball serifs. If a 



logo is part of the system (as it often is), its 
own visual language may further help the 
designer identify the form language — a 
very linear logo may suggest that lines are 
used throughout the system — as well as 
its exposition, indicating the proportions 
of spatial breaks, or opportunities for the 
alignments of type elements, as a way 
of integrating the logo. 



Answering these questions involves 
switching between analytical and intuitive 
study of the content — messing around 
with the material to see what’s possible, 
analyzing the visual and conceptual clarity 
of the results, and then returning to freer 
exploration to test whether the analysis is 
accurate or useful. The designer’s conclu- 
sions — this kind of image, these fonts and 
shapes — define the first rules that will 
contribute to the system’s consistency. 
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Although the typography throughout this identity 
program is rigidly styled on a consistent grid, the 
designer has introduced jlexihility inform at every 
level: variations in the visual shape of the logotype 
lockup; a series of abstract linear illustrations that can 
he used in a number of ways; and a strong color palette 
of analogous hues with varying levels of intensity. 

CLEMENS THEOBERT SCHEDLER AUSTRIA 
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DESIGN AS A SYSTEM 



Rules and Variables: Enforcing Consistency 
and Creating Flexibility The nature of a 
system is one of reliability and deviation 
held in dynamic tension; establishing this 
tension is a difficult task. At one extreme, 
lies the risk of disintegrating the visual 
coherence that is needed for a unified and 
memorable experience in an effort to 
continually refresh the viewer. At the other 
extreme, treating material too consistently 
will kill the project’s energy; it might even 



do the material a disservice, decreasing 
the clarity of either the concept or informa- 
tional relationships by not allowing these 
to flex as they must. The renowned designer, 
Massimo Vignelli — known chiefly for his 
rigorous use of grid structures — ^put it this 
way: “A [structure] is like a cage with a lion 
in it, and the designer is the lion-tamer; 
playing with the lion is entertaining . . . but 
the lion-tamer has to know when to get out 
so he doesn’t get eaten.” 



A designer’s understanding of the internal 
logic of the visual language he or she is 
creating is paramount. Form identities, 
media, and compositional approaches, 
derived from the narrative concept and the 
most useful way of distributing the con- 
tent, as noted, are the primary rules that 
every part of the system must follow in 
some way. It’s the “in some way” part that 
leads to a set of secondary rules — reinter- 
pretation of the primary rules themselves. 
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or formal variation. Every form element 
or relationship may be varied, but these 
variations must be intrinsically related to 
the element or relationship they vary. The 
fact of dots, ordered in a grid, for example, 
might be a primary rule; the number of 
dots, their sizes, the spaces between them, 
and the proportions of the grid in which 
they’re ordered may be changed without 
impairing the reliability of recognition. 

At the same time, just these few variables 



on only one rule can result in thousands 
of variations — flexibility. The first step is 
to consider what the components of that 
visual logic are, and, if necessary, make a 
written list of them. Asking simple ques- 
tions of oneself is a great way to begin the 
evaluation process — and answering such 
questions as simply as possible is equally 
important. “What are the visual compo- 
nents of this project?” “What kind of im- 
ages am I using?” “Is geometry important 



in the shapes or relationship?” “Is there 
spatial depth, and, if so, what creates it — 
transparency, scale change, overlap?” “Do 
I sense movement, and, if so, is it lateral, 
vertical, frenzied, calm and repeated?” 
Once the designer has answers to these 
questions, focusing on one or two of the 
variables for each rule will create a visual 
system that may be continually updated 
without ever losing its fundamental visual 
consistency. 
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RIGID ORGANIC 

Branded identity system for 
a consulting firm. 

SEA UNITED KINGDOM 



Form Irregular organic form 
contrasted by strong rectilinear 
geometric form 



Color Four ink colors of varied 
intensity, including two red hues 
and two gray hues 



Typography One high-contrast 
serif family used in two weights, 
with limited size variation 



Imagery A freely composed, 
organic wave form of changing 
shape and value 



Composition Strong geometric 
alignment, based on a grid, coun- 
tered by asymmetrical, organic 
movement and rhythm 



f ! 5 
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Packaging design for high-end 
chocolates 

TEMPLIN BRINK DESIGN 

UNITED STATES 



Form Horizontal rectangle of 
consistent proportion, contrasted 
by patterns of irregular rhythm 



Color A universal deep, cool 
brown hue, contrasted by three 
intense pure hues 



Typography Hand-drawn script 
face combined with geometric 
sans-serif face 



Imagery Hand-drawn, linear 
patterns that change in shaping 
and rhythm 



Composition Vertical pattern 
emphasis 
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Branded collateral system for an 

architecture firm 

DESIGN RANCH UNITED STATES 



Form Geometric planes and line 
patterns created by grids and 
typography, and logo dot 



Color A warm gray, applied to 
imagery, contrasts an intense 
red-orange hue, applied to type. 



Typography One condensed, 
relatively square-shouldered 
sans-serif family — set mostly 
all uppercase; alternately con- 
forming to a grid and violating it 



Imagery Low-contrast, black- 
and-white photography 



Composition Rigid grid structure 
countered by random cropping 
of typographic elements 
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Identity, packaging, and 
advertisingfor a sporting goods 
manufacturer debra ohayon/ 

PARSONS SCHOOL OF DESIGN 

UNITED STATES 



Form Primarily a contrast of 
line weights and rectilinear 
fields that contain information 



Color Black and a warm neutral, 
accented by an intense red 
that is applied in differing pro- 
portions, depending on use: as 
line in type, as heavy line in 
packaging, and as rectangle in 
advertising 



Typography One monospace 
sans serif, set all uppercase in 
flush-left alignment throughout 



Imagery Linear iconography 
contrasted by monochrome 
black-and-white photography 



Composition Geometric spatial 
breaks of varied proportion 




It’s worth noting that the more rules, the 
greater the number of variables for each, 
and the more extreme the expression of 
each variable, the more organic the system 
will be — and so greater the potential for 
the system to fall apart. Limit the rules to 
two or three, total, as well as the numbers, 
kinds, and degrees of, their variations: the 
result will be a more easily controllable, 
and unified, system. Lest this suggestion of 
restraint seem overly limiting, remember 



the example of the dots in a grid, described 
previously on page 279: the simplest rule 
may instigate a profusion of variations. 
Further, the rules and their individual 
variations must be applied consistently 
among the respective parts to which they 
correspond. If certain colors have been as- 
signed to specific levels of the typographic 
hierarchy, don’t suddenly decide in some 
instance to switch it up. Instead, where 
discrepancies arise — either out of need 



or desire — consider these as incentive to 
reinvestigate the entire color system to see 
what changes need to be implemented. The 
discrepancy may be edited out or, perhaps, 
it may give rise to a new rule that must be 
resolved among existing elements. 
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EGID 


ORGANIC 


1 





Series of book covers for a 
limited-edition imprint 
CORALIE BICKFORD-SMITH 

UNITED KINGDOM 



Form Dense, intricate patterns 



Color A variety of two-color 
combinations, either analogous 
or complementary 



Typography One transitional 
serif face, in one weight, centered 



Imagery Patterns made of 
pictorial elements 



Composition Symmetrical 




PGID ORGANIC 

I 

Series of book covers for a 
limited-edition imprint 

PARALLAX AUSTRALIA 



Form Linear patterns defined 
by square, triangle, and circle 



Color Solid black and white 



Typography One high-contrast, 
bold-weight serif and one sans- 
serif face used in bold and 
regular weights 



Imagery A universal pattern 
composition, cropped differently 
within each format 



Composition Asymmetrical, 
grid-based 
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EGID 


ORGANIC 




1 



Branding program for an 
international poster competi- 
tion and exhibition 

HELMO FRANCE 



Form Diagonal lines 



Color Primary red, blue, and 
yellow, accented by green 



Typography One sans-serif 
family, used in light, medium, 
and bold weights; set flush 
left in a two-column or five- 
column structure 





Imagery Large, gestural diagonal 
lines, creating a matrix of spaces 
as they overlap 



Composition Imagery composed 
on the diagonal symmetrical 
axes of the format; thrown into 
asymmetry through distribution 
of color; the type's column 
structure is symmetrical to the 
format, but distribution of 
left-aligned text elements that 
are relatively small results in 
asymmetrical type location 
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DESIGN AS A SYSTEM 



Visual Pacing Building off the idea of 
variation, the rhythmic pacing of visual 
presentation from part to part in a system 
within a sequence-based format — a publi- 
cation, a website, a physical environment, 
or a motion sequence — can be a powerful 
means of keeping a system lively. Pacing 
can be understood as a kind of cadence or 
“timing” a viewer will apprehend from 
one part to another, as well as the degree 
of dynamism or activity they perceive. 



By varying this rhythm from slow to fast, 
or from quiet to dynamic, the designer can 
accomplish several goals. One of these is 
strictly visual: Each turn of a page engages 
the reader in a new way by varying the 
presentation. Another result might be that 
the reader is cued to a significant content 
change, thereby clarifying informational 
function. To some degree, the pacing of 
material relates directly to its ordering, or 
distribution (see page 274). The ordering 



process accounts for location and actual 
sequence of raw content, whereas pacing 
is concerned with the formal variation 
that has been imposed upon it — that is, its 
varying levels of contrast, as defined by the 
form language, in the particular sequence 
in which it has been distributed. Ordering 
is about function; pacing is about feeling. 
Indeed, such organization may be an 
intrinsic part of the concept that governs 
the visual presentation of the content. 




The designer of this book focused on value progressions 
as a way to create distinction between, and flow with- 
in, various sections. The above thumbnail overview 
of all the book’s spreads shows a pronounced cadence 
of dark-to-light change from beginning to end — in the 
first section versus the remainder, and within each 
section. l2M3 Germany 
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Content organization often derives directly 
from generally accepted (even legally 
required) conventions as to how particular 
content ought to be delivered. For example, 
the general public assumes that the upper 
levels of a website’s content will be more 
general, each directing them toward more 
specific content as they delve further into 
the site. Conventions also abound for pub- 
lications such as books or periodicals, 
where the average reader assumes a certain 



A/ter the film’s conceptual slogan is introduced 
through a rapidjarring series of transitions, the 
majority of this opening title sequence builds suspense 
through a slower pacing strategy. Production credits 
are introduced by sliding them laterally across the 
screen while they dissolve in and out of view, and 
the background texture begins slowly to morph in a 
reference to a character’s alien transformation. In 
a startling shift, the pattern rapidly distorts and the 
film’s title emerges from deep space to explode 
out of the frame. The pacing in the sequence mirrors 
that of the film’s events. 

KIYOTAKA SUMIOSHI/PARSONS SCHOOL OF DESIGN 

UNITED STATES 
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kind of introductory sequence, followed by 
sections or chapters that group related or 
sequential content. The designer may get 
some sense of a project’s potential pacing 
while ordering its content, but it ultimately 
depends on the message he or she is try- 
ing to convey with the system’s rules. 
Throughout a sequence of page spreads in 
a publication, for example, application of 
the system’s rules for the sizes, weights, 
and styles of various text elements will 



automatically create a recognizable rhythm 
that will likely support the informational 
hierarchy. However, this intrinsic pacing 
may seem, at the designer’s discretion, too 
even, or quietly paced, in the context of his 
or her concept; or, the designer may decide 
that this quietness generally is appropriate, 
but notices that some content elements 
could benefit from a pacing change that 
employs another of the system’s formal 
rules to help emphasize or feature them. 



Subsequently, he or she may respond with 
additional pacing changes create tension 
and enhance the viewer’s experience. 

It could be argued that a project’s pacing 
should derive naturally from its content’s 
hierarchy, but it is up to the designer to 
balance this need with that of invigorating 
the viewer. Although pacing is somewhat 
intuitive, being methodical may initially 
allow the designer to see, in broad strokes, 
how a pacing strategy will unfold over a 



B 




D 



Abstractly representing different 
states of visual activity in a 
simplified form gives the designer 
a means of rapidly testing alter- 
native approaches to a pacing 
strategy. For a hypothetical 
sequence of page spreads, a de- 
signer has first defined a category 
of change — ^that of value, relative 
to spatial break — and several 
possible variations, arranged 
from darkest to lightest, overall, 
and labeled accordingly. 



ABCD 




BDBAC 



DDABBC 



BCBABCBD 

As a second step, the designer 
explores different sequences of 
these basic variations: cycling 
through them in order, reversing 
that order, alternating between 
two or three, repeating some and 
not others, and so on. 



The labels help the designer 
identify the nature of the rhythm 
in a method that is common to 
musical composers: A B C D , for 
example, or A B A C A D. Repeat- 
ing a state (A B B B C D ) slows 
the pacing in some areas, while 
rapid changes from state to state 
speed it up. 




Following this study, the designer 
will compare the visual rhythms 
to the project's actual distribution 
of content and, in consideration 
of its effect on hierarchy, choose a 
pacing strategy to pursue, or 
continue looking for other strate- 
gies that more closely correspond 
with the content's hierarchic 
requirements, if it appears neces- 
sary to do so. 
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given sequence of material. By conceiving, 
in simplest terms, of visual states to be 
achieved — dark/light, vertical/horizontal, 
rapid/slow, quiet/dynamic — and creating 
for each an abstract or iconic sketch, a 
designer may quickly rough out a story- 
board for a pacing strategy. It will then be 
necessary to compare the storyboard to the 
actual conditions imposed by the content 
to see how they may correspond — or not. 
With regard to this latter possibility, the 



designer has some leeway for imposing a 
pacing strategy if, in his or her estimation, 
it will improve the quality of the pacing 
without sacrificing the hierarchy — down- 
playing the importance of content that is 
actually in need of emphasis or, conversely, 
emphasizing that which ought to be made 
less important. Alternative sequencing 
may reveal more varied and engaging expe- 
riences for the viewer. 






Full-hleed photographs of a gallery environment lead 
viewers experientially through an exhibit, moving 
them from room to room and then close up to artwork 
on individual walls. Content traveling horizontally 
through a spatial zone at the bottoms of the pages 
provides commentary and supporting photographic 
images, coma Netherlands 




The spreads in each chapter of this book on abnormal 
psychology progress from arrangements of image 
and type that communicate the quality of a given 
disorder to a state of grid-based resolution that 




describes various treatment options and successful 
case studies, hae jin lee/school of visual arts 

UNITED STATES 
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THE WORKING PROCESS 



Concept Development Every designer 
works differently, and every project is 
unique. Regardless, the process of design- 
ing ultimately starts with ideation, or 
developing concepts. Designers approach 
concept development from myriad direc- 
tions. The very notion of what a concept 
is differs among designers: some see the 
content itself as the concept, while others 
see it as a raw thing, to benefit from 
embellishment, visual metaphor, allusion. 



or a kind of storytelling. And some design- 
ers weigh these philosophies and choose 
one or the other approach as appropriate 
at a given time. The process of ideation 
involves research. To craft a visual form 
for an idea that supports all its richness, a 
designer must first fully understand that 
idea. There are many means of researching 
material: Comparing existing projects of a 
similar nature; making brainstorming lists 
and mind-maps; collecting images or 



objects by association; and simply sketch- 
ing intuitively. Many designers follow a 
staged process learned from early formal 
training, even if they are very experienced: 
researching, and then brainstorming as 
many different ideas as possible; compar- 
ing these to find aspects that are poten- 
tially useful, or which, if any, may be 
combined to mutually enhance each other; 
focusing on the result of this comparison 
to construct the necessary parts of the 




Comparative Research 
One important method of 
research is collecting samples of 
design work that is related to the 
project one is conceptualizing — 
potentially for inspiration but, 
more importantly, to establish 
a sense of the context in which 
one's project will ultimately find 
itself. Seeing how other design- 
ers have communicated a given 
idea helps understand not only 



the expectations of the project's 
intended audience but also of 
what conceptual directions to 
beware in favor of those that 
will help differentiate the work 
being undertaken for the project 
at hand. 




List-Base Brainstorming 
and Mind-Mapping 
Most people are familiar with 
brainstorming in the form of a 
written list. A mind-map is 
a form of diagrammatic brain- 
storming that allows a designer 
to track the paths from associa- 
tion to association and — even 
better — to see when particular 
associations appear along differ- 
ent paths, suggesting rich nar- 
rative interconnections between 
seemingly unrelated ideas. 



Making Mood Boards 
Another method of research is to 
collect visual material that seems 
somehow relevant — either liter- 
ally or metaphorically, by way of 
association. Such material might 
include images of people, found 
objects, fabric swatches, chips of 
paint, and even text like poems 
or excerpts from literature. The 
materials are then assembled 
onto boards to create a kind 
of library of feelings and ideas 
(hence, "mood boards"). 









A 





^ Q 





Visual Exploration 

The designer examines a range 
of different approaches to under- 
stand their respective potentials 
in the given context: visual brain- 
storming to discover possibilities. 
The goal of this phase is not 
to arrive at any conclusions — 
and never to preconceive the 
outcome — but, rather, to roughly 
and rapidly generate as many 
ideas as can be. 
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project; and then refining the parts at 
increasingly detailed levels. In some sense, 
every stage of the design process is one 
of exploration, so it’s important to really 
understand what that means: investigat- 
ing, without preconception. To envision an 
end result usually results in a formulaic re- 
sponse or cliche; it blinds one to potentially 
more inventive solutions. At every step, the 
designer must accept the exploration’s 
results, whether potentially successful or 



not: The point is to discover what is effec- 
tive and discard that which isn’t. Being 
open to rethinking is critical. Try not to 
like anything in advance: Find what works 
and then like it because it does. Once the 
designer identifies the best concept, then 
builds and evolves it, he or she will follow 
a final process of clarifying the message 
and refining its formal aspects to achieve 
a state of resolution, a condition in which 
the project’s visual attributes have become 



somewhat singular: indisputably embody- 
ing particular qualities that seem con- 
sidered, well- crafted, decisive and, in the 
context of its eventual environment, will 
seem the one best way for it to be. 








(m; S 

s 

o s 







The general rule of this investiga- 
tive process is "The more, and 
the more different, the better." 
There's no point in getting 
caught up in refining any single 
idea until a multitude exist from 
which to make comparisons and, 
eventually, a selection of one or 
several that seem most viable. 



The visual development stages 
shown here as a typical example 
of the design process are from 
the author's own work in creating 
a visual identity for Streamline 
Healthcare Services, a medical 
billing consultancy. 




Stream 

Stream 

Stream 

Stream 




Streamline 



Streamline 

^Streamline 

HfALIH CAiE iOLUTpQJli 



Focus and Testing 
Comparing the results of the ex- 
ploration, the designer evaluates 
which possibility — or combina- 
tions thereof — may yield the 
most interesting and clearest 
direction for the visualization of 
the subject. 







HEALTH CARE SOLUTIONS 



Refinement 

As the project takes shape, the 
designer experiments with varia- 
tions — in scale, rhythm, position, 
and so on — to determine how 
these options confuse, clarify, 
or augment the communication 
on both conceptual and formal 
levels. Not to be confused with 
"clean-up" or mere simplifica- 
tion, this stage concerns editing 
the form to clarify relation- 
ships — ^to bring them to a state 
in which they appear purposeful 
and somehow complete. 
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THE WORKING PROCESS 



Design Process and Workflow In a practical 
or business context the approach to work- 
flow usually follows a process similar to 
that of concept development; research and 
strategic planning; creating visual form; 
refining the design through a process of 
revisions; and, finally, implementing the 
project by the appropriate means — print- 
ing, coding, fabricating, and so on. Every 
project, being different, oftentimes 



will alter this process as unique contingen- 
cies arise, but the work process outlined 
here is representative of the majority of 
situations. A designer or studio usually 
will show a prospective client a portfolio 
of completed projects to demonstrate their 
expertise; the client will describe the goals 
to be achieved, including time frame; and 
client and designer will agree on a contract 
for services and appropriate fees. 



Research and Strategy 

The designer or studio engages in an audit of competitors' 
materials to determine how best to position the project's 
communication, relative to the client's stated goals. The 
audit considers existing visual languages, as well as the 
audience's cultural expectations, to form a framework for 
determining what approaches may be useful to consider. 
Based on their findings and, in conjunction with more 
conventional library and online research, mind-mapping, 
collection of marketing data, testing with focus groups, 
buidling mood boards, and so on — ^the designer or studio 
will formulate a written strategy, or creative brief, that 
outlines their intended creative process for the client. 





Competitive Audit 
Conceptual Research 
Data Collection 
Audience/Cultural Analysis 
Focus Testing 
Marketing Research 
Brainstorming and Mind-Mapping 
Mood Boards 
Formulation of Strategy 
Creative Brief 
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Visual Design Development 

Armed with the creative brief, the designer (or design 
team) embarks on visualizing the communication 
in alternative ways that will achieve the client's goals. 
To be considered are the project's format, the ordering 
of content, how and where it will be encountered by 
its audience — as well as, of course, possibilities for its 
visual language. Preliminary concept studies will be 
reviewed internally to focus on specific directions, and 
these will then be evolved to a somewhat refined level 
so that the client can understand how they work. 
Typically, three to five concepts in the form of rough 
prototypes, or "comps" (short for "comprehensive 
rough") are presented to the client. 



Revisions and Refinement 

Upon the client's review and, hopefully, approval of one 
of the concepts presented, the designer or team will then 
build out the remainder of the project and address any 
concerns the client has raised. During this stage, there 
are likely to be several phases of back-and-forth review 
of the project between the designer(s) and the client. In 
addition to revising and possibly correcting hierarchic or 
functionality problems, the designer(s) also will be steadily 
refining the visual language of the project's parts, clarify- 
ing image and color use, details of weight, spacing, and 
structure in its typography, and so on. After a previously 
agreed-upon number of rounds of revisions, by which point 
the designer(s) have achieved resolution, the client will 
approve the project for production. 



Implementation 

With the project's visual design finally approved, the 
designer(s) focus attention on its production or fabrica- 
tion — ^whether this entails printing, coding, fabricating 
and installing objects, and so on. For whatever production 
process is required, the designer(s) create the artwork 
or digital files as requested by a specialist engaged to 
perform the production work. Generally, designer(s) will 
seek cost estimates from several specialists for whatever 
production services are needed, selecting the most 
appropriate provider based on their expertise, and in con- 
sideration of the client's budget. The designer(s) will see 
prototypes or proofs of the work to check its quality and 
often may personally oversee the production process. 




Concept Exploration 
Internal Review and Critique 
Investigation of Media for Production 
Concept Selections 
Constructing and Testing 
Problem Solving 
Creation of Rough Prototypes 
Presentation to Client 



Creation of Additional Components 
Addressing Client Concerns 
More Specific Problem Solving 
Clarifying Hierarchy 
Fine-Tuning Color and Image Logic 
Subcontracting Photography/Illustration 
Detailed Typesetting and Styling 
Exploring Relevant Media in Depth 
Proofreading and Visual Corrections 
Submission to Client for Final Approval 



Formulation of Production Specifications 
Requesting Cost Estimates for Production 
Contracting Production Specialists 
Creating Relevant Artwork or Files 
Reviewing Proofs or Prototypes 
Correcting Files to Improve Quality 
Overseeing Production or Fabrication 
Delivery of Realized Project 
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Good Natured 
Cooking, Inc. 
Brand Identity 



A REAL-WORLD 
CASE STUDY 

TIMOTHY SAMARA UNITED STATES 



For a certified macrobiotic chef’s new 
business venture that included a mix of 
services — nutrition coaching and menu 
planning, personal chef engagements, 
public speaking and educational work- 
shops, and food writing — the designer 
developed a visual brand that would crys- 
tallize the client’s innovative approach 
to enjoyable, healthy eating grounded in 
educated choices over fads, organic and 
seasonally available foods, and flavor. 



The project encompassed naming the com- 
pany, strategic planning and, ultimately, 
the creation of an identifier, or logo, and 
a system of print and digital applications. 
Comprehensive research and a competitive 
audit segued into visual exploration for the 
company’s logo. The resulting mark was a 
clean, contemporary, linear icon combin- 
ing messages about cooking, farming, and 
a nod to the Asian influence on macro- 
biotic cooking. With the logo approved. 




Research began with a review 
of existing similar brands to 
define market context and audi- 
ence, exploiting the Internet, 
in-store product analysis, and 
the designer's library of brand- 
identity literature. Together 
with exploration of macrobiotic 
culture and healing arts, this 
research created a foundation 
for the designer's visual ideation 
of a logo. 






mm 




# # 



///// 

///// 

///// 

///// 






Good-Natured 

Cooking 




Good 

Natured 

Cooking 



Good 

— .Natured 
Cooking 



From more than thirty options 
that tested nonpictorial symbols, 
icons, letter/image combina- 
tions, and purely typographic 
ideas, six were presented to the 
client — and two were chosen 
for refinement. The final mark, 
together with its typography, 
appears immediately above — 
an icon that depicts a fork grow- 
ing from roots in the earth. Its 
language and proportion refers 
obliquely to Asian "chop" signa- 
tures found on scrolls. 
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AGNRHaefg&?!12 

AGNRHaefg&?!12 

AGNRHaefg&?!12 

Primary Typography 

AGNRHaefg&?!12 

AGNRHaefg&?!12 

Secondary Typography 

AGNCaefgS? ! 123 

Accent Faces ^ J 



the designer could address color and typo- 
graphy that would accompany the symbol, 
paving the way for a second extensive in- 
vestigation of visual languages that would 
create an overall system for application to 
stationery, a blog and website, advertising 
and, eventually, packaging for a line of 
cooking products. The designer presented 
the client with two concepts for the sys- 
tem’s brand language; together, he and the 
client selected one for refinement. 






While still refining the logo, 
the designer explored several 
possibiltiies for evolving a brand 
language for applications, but 
was drawn to two in particular: 
one focused on engravings 
that evoked seasonality and 
natural, Old-World cooking 
ideas; and one focused on clean, 
silhouetted photography with 
a family of graphical patterns 
that carried a more profes- 
sionally culinary quality. The 
client immediately chose the 
engraving direction. The subject 
of a farm in that study, initially 



appealing, seemed off-message 
and so was replaced by images 
of fruits and vegetables. Color 
studies and comparisons of the 
symbol and images with various 
typefaces led to a palette of a rich 
violet and green, supported by 
secondary colors for particular 
applications. 

The designer formatted a single, 
large-scale composition of 
engraved images in a dense pat- 
tern to be used throughout print 
and online applications; it may be 
cropped in a variety of ways. 



The logo itself gave rise to a 
grid structure to organize mate- 
rial. The width of the symbol 
is multiplied by three to form 
supercolumns that may be 
subdivided or grouped for larger 
text applications. 
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The selected brand language that focused 
on nineteenth- century engravings of vege- 
tables as a backdrop underwent a series 
of revisions for composition. Initially, 
individual images were to be loosely com- 
posed, but the complexity and detail of the 
images, when used as separate elements, 
competed with simpler planar areas where 
product information would go. Instead, a 
dense pattern of the images was developed, 
to be cropped as needed; fields for informa- 



tion were divided into a column grid based 
on the width of the logo icon, and the busi- 
ness stationery and web architecture were 
designed around this structure. Rule lines 
were introduced as part of the language to 
separate text hierarchies and bring greater 
detail to the materials. The form language 
was extended to a modular system of adver- 
tising formats designed to incorporate var- 
ied image styles for different messaging. 



At the time of this writing, the stationery 
was complete, the first ads published, 
and the website was nearing its projected 
launch date. 
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The final website templates at 
left show the engraving pattern 
used as a backdrop for a flat 
plane that contains branding 
and informational content, 
including photography. The 
color-band solution to a legibility 
and contrast problem created by 
reversing type out from an image 
contributed a new graphical ele- 
ment that was later incorporated 
into the print advertising system 
shown above and to the right. 

A fu ll-size pri nt of the engravi ng 
art is inserted into the folder 
as a flysheet; it appears behind 
the letterhead as a physical 
backdrop. The flysheet is held in 
place by a sticker that wraps the 
folder's foredge. 
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Headline lorem 
ipsum dolor 
sitat duis autem. 
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Headline 
lorem ipsum 
dolor sitat 
duis autem 
semper. 
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Headline lorem 
ipsum dolor sitat 
duis autem nuc 
et semper. 

COODNATUN^OOKMC COM 
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No, you don't have 
to eat like a rabbit 
Although I've notia 
the incidenceof 
diabetes is really low 
among rabbits. 
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Linda Garretlson 

Chef/Owner 
NutrlUon Coach 
Food Writer 
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cooktnQ.com 



407 .M?. 998 a 



PO Box 502 
Norfotk.CT 06068 



good natu redcook Eng.com 



The stationery is printed in three 
spot ink colors on a muted ivory 
paper stock that adds warmth 
to the presentation. The inks are 
overprinted to achieve specific 
interplay of the violet and green 
hues. Supporting elements, 
whether an engraving or the 
company's tag line, "Down to 
Earth," are printed in a slightly 
desaturated, medium-light value 
yellow-green ink as a way of 
enhancing spatial depth, adding 
texture, and creating a chromatic 
transition between the logo and 
the paper. This color system. 



together with a hotter pink hue, 
is used interchangeably in the 
advertising system. The ads 
themselves are modular and may 
be built to any proportion using 
the logo-based grid so as to fit 
the formats of different publica- 
tions. The image area is designed 
to accept a variety of image types 
so that campaigns produced at 
various times may be conceived 
of with flexibility. 
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MICHAEL ROCK/DESIGNER AND 
EDUCATOR / Principal, 2x4, New York 
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Rules in graphic d^ign^^i^^^^ui^^ 

:that provide context v^oj^k 

and serve to help desigm^s a^Jd^^^ 
that interfere with communicatKW^ 
often said, however, tha?^^s\re^ Jde^O 
to be broken, and this is^never\^^^tl^ 
in design. No two projeo^^i^ali^^Ever>^ 
project comes with different req^mren^^tsv 
different ideas to be exprA^^M^ 
times, audiences with v^^^treJlar^el^dY 
No design approach is e^en^t\^bo^3^^ 
or "illegal^^ — thou shalfl^Agt^^irrof^^A 
lleath. In breaking rules^ i^^impor^nyb\ 
y^signers to understand Vhat^u^^ 

^rjd, most importantly, w^WilPj^gp^r^^ 
'when the rule is broken.^ome^ules aredess. 
flexible than others, aniTtj^ei^^ 

a trade-off in breakin'^Jii^^i^^l^^ 
tiling will be gained, anctsometning lost\\ 
\^^e designer must decide^he^^^lie^^^V 
Sacrifice is acceptable alVdijitimately^be^^ 
\rfepared to accept the,eo'^quenGe\)^tlTe\ 
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HAVE A CONCEFT. 




BREAKING IT: 



Sometimes, the content needs to speak 
with as little interference as possible. This 
is true in the case of pure information 
design — in forms, for example, where the 
content's only requirement is to be under- 
stood very easily — but might also be true 
for other project types, as well. Being 
neutral and having no concept — presenting 
content very directly and efficiently, refining 
legibility and hierarchy, and using color 



and material to craft a refined artifact — 
is a concept unto itself. This approach can 
result in a quickly accessible, informative, 
and functionally user-centric experience, 
which is not without its appeal. 





Drawing 

Techniques 



I rnmurintis* 



As you get used to ttie tot^ snd principles of 
archttectural representation, it is importaot to 
kfiow the convention* of andutectural drawing. 
Architectural conventions - such es representing 
material*, understanding^cals. how and whan to 
add dimensions and notes to your drawln9a.iind 
how to indicate elements such as windows,. doors 
and stairs ^aUow your drawing to be understood 
by others They also allowyou to *rsad' the 
drawings of other architects. 

The conventions of architecturei d i awlny 
have riawelapBri over ceMarids arni constitute a 
language In thefr own nght. AdaerunderstancShg 
and application of these conventions allows 
your design intentions to be legible and daeriy 
understood - whether by a tutor incotege or c 
builder on site. 

Lika:eny language, it tafceeptecticeao-achieve 
fluency. a student of a'chitecture. you ahoukf 
get into thehabit of tatng these conventions from 
the outset. They will soon become secorrd nature 
to you-and give darity to your own dasigna. 



The design of this trade hook 
approaches its subject as 
information to he delivered in 
a clear, concise, and neutral 
way — letting the content 
speak for itself It is, after all, 
an instructional volume. The 
restrained presentation allows 
the hook’s readers to access the 
content without interference. 

CONORS DAVID IRELAND 



Studio 
Craft & 
Technique 

by 

Miriam EJelaney 
& Ar>ns Gormen 
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COBDUUNICATE- 
DON’T DECORATE. 



When the message warrants it, use form 
willy-nilly, without regard for its meaning. 
This, in itself, might be interpreted as a 
message and — on rare occasions — that 
message is appropriate as part of a design 
solution. A project concerning Baroque or 
Victorian aesthetics, for example, might 
very well benefit from extremely decorative 
treatments that would otherwise constitute 
a crime against nature. 





BE UNIVERSAL. 
BREAKING IT: 



Always tailor the message to the audience. 
For a subculture whose expectations of vi- 
sual messaging are very specific — a hip-hop 
website, as opposed to a large-scale, gener- 
al-public branding campaign — using visual 
metaphor, idiosyncratic stylistic treatments 
of type or image, and color that references 
their shared context will resonate more 
powerfully than images and color that are 
designed to speak to the world at large. 




A kaleidoscopic collage of 
varied form languages and 
image elements capture the 
experimental energy of a hip 
cultural event. Rather than 
attempt to parse the visual 
langaugefor meaningful 
content, viewers will absorb 
the imagery’s exuberant color 
and movement to interpret 
an appropriate feeling. 

VIKTOR MATIC ITALY 



The audience targeted by this 
poster is young and interested 
in messages that speak to them 
obliquely, pose questions rather 
than answer them, or suggest 
ideas that may be anti-estab- 
lishment, or discussed only 
within small segments of the 
population. While the formal 
manipulation of the type 
suggests some relationship to 
electronica, the image of 
the wild boar is a conceptual 
message inserted to provoke 
a reaction, superscript France 
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The quickest way to draw attention to a 
particular element is to make it different 
from everything else around it^ and this can 
be highly effective as a communication 
strategy. Disharmony among visual ele- 
ments, whether stylistic, compositional, or 
chromatic, is also a message unto itself. 



IFYOV CAN 



By all means, add extra stuff if it helps the 
message. Intricate, complicated, maze- 
like arrangements of form, even though 
somewhat daunting at first, will appeal to 
specific audiences. Including apparently 
unrelated forms or images, or creating an 
overload of form or texture, may add an 
important subtext that, in the end, helps 
support the project's intent. 
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L GUESTS 



li,T PE PAToH 



Pg^. 



DON’T FILL IT. 
BREAKINO IT; 

OK, there^s no good way to break this rule. 
An absence of negative space is a disaster 
and always will be. That said, allowing 
visual material in particular segments of 
a project to overwhelm the compositional 
space — on occasion, in response to other 
segments in which negative space is used 
liberally — can be an excellent strategy for 
introducing dramatic rhythm and helping 
focus attention on special material. 






AK AgPROFO UNDH 

“SPLATTERLITH 



pale / 



pTHEIPEACOCKS 
LO NGgTALLaTEXA N^.^ 



IMRS^TREETRUNK 



, /SfflFTfSMAMAp/ 



SHRINES/BDOLLHOUSEI / 

r| Si|| ^ 

. i KE K EX 1 Ll - MOUNTAI N 



2NDinDISTRICT 



ROHRER 



Similar to other examples 
presented in this section, this 
poster promotes its subject — 
alternative music peif or- 
mances, in this case — to a very 
specific, subcultural audience. 
The explosive rhythm of yel- 
low, black, and white type and 
blocks of color that just about 
fills the poster’s format edge- 
to-edge conveys the visceral 
quality of the experience to be 
had and the wall of sound that 
attendees will expect. 

HI: MEGI ZUMSTEIN + CLAUDIO 
BARANDUN GERMANY 
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GIVE ’EM THE 
ONE-TWO PUNCH. 



Presenting a multitude of items for simul- 
taneous consideration gets the information 
out front quickly^ leaving the viewers to 
decide what is most interesting or impor- 
tant at a particular moment — making them 
participate in getting the information^ 
rather than handing it to them on a plate. If 
they have to work for it, they might enjoy it 
and remember it more easily later. 




As a metaphor for a particular 
season’s fashion collection 
that celebrates repurposing of 
design gestures and materials, 
this advertising poster delivers 
multiple levels of information 
simultaneously — in essence, 
the scattering of image and text 
elements takes on the quality of 
detritus to be picked through as 
a source for ideas and style. 

REGIS TOSETTI UNITED KINGDOM 




BEWARE OF 
SYMMETRY. 

BREAKING IT: 

Symmetry evokes a set of classical, Old- 
World, elitist messages; it can, therefore, 
be powerfully exploited for formal, histori- 
cal, and serious material — and as a foil to 
more dynamic content. Tension between 
spatial intervals, density and openness, and 
light and dark becomes critical in maintain- 
ing visual activity so that the symmetry 
becomes elegant, lively, and austere, rather 
than heavy handed, stiff, and dull. 




The designer of this poster 
very skillfully navigates its 
symmetry and counters any 
potential static presentation 
with pattern and icon elements 
that are confrontationally large 
and introduce compositional 
tension;further, the patterns 
are distributed to the left and 
right of the central axis in alter- 
nating hues of different value 
and temperature, drawing the 
eye inward and outwardfrom 
the axis with different degrees 
of emphasis. 

DENNIS KOOT NETHERLANDS 
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FIGHT THE FUkTMESS. 
BREAKING IT: 



Proceed with caution. The primary danger 
here is causing viewers to disengage^ 
because it is the illusion of depth and 
movement that creates wonderment and 
makes them forget that theyVe looking at 
a designed communication. Static arrange- 
ments of material, however, can be very 
focused and restful, an alternative to dra- 
matic movement and deep spatial illusion, 
and in that sense can be useful at times. 



Optically flat arrangements can provide 
visual punctuation to aggressive presenta- 
tion, and contrasting moments of focus and 
introspection. A pronounced lack of spatial 
experience creates an altogether differ- 
ent feeling in a project and, when it makes 
sense for the message, is quite appropriate. 





The linearity of this logo for a 
landscape designer, which opti- 
cally flattens it out, cleverly 
plays with the suggestion of 
dimensional, cubic forms. The 
line structure is also reminis- 
cent of landscape design plans. 

PARALLAX AUSTRALIA 



Gigantic, flat semicircles and 
rectangles of white and black 
carve out a dramatic shape 
cluster in this poster that carves 
out the title and punches the 
illusory depth into an almost 
singular plane — and punches 
the viewer in the proverbial 
gut with its unapologetic and 
joyous confrontation. Small 
details created by negative 
spaces introduce rhythmic ten- 
sion between the large forms. 

SAWDUST UNITED KINGDOM 
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PICK COLORS ON 
PURPOSE. 



Being more or less random — choosing 
colors whose usual association purposely 
conflicts with expectation — is a viable 
method that can achieve some surprising 
results. After a time, choosing color using 
familiar methods yields combinations that 
may be somewhat expected or, worse, 
completely uninteresting. Purposely select- 
ing color combinations that feel awkward 
or disharmonious often presents unex- 



pected options that somehow retain chro- 
matic relationships. Additionally, a random 
color choice might sometimes aid in com- 
munication, depending on the nature of the 
project. Seeming randomness, like other 
messages, can be valid given the concept 
the designer intends to convey. 




The designers of this publication — part of a European 
city’s branding program — chose color not so much 
at random, but in terms of defaults: the process colors 
magenta and yellow, combined with two tones of 
black. The overlap of the red ink on the yellow ink — 
which has been slightly adjusted toward a greener 
hue — creates a jarring, randomlike chromatic jumble, 
in concert with the middle-value neutral gray. 

ONLAB GERMANY 





This project follows a similar 
approach to color, relying on 
the bold primary qualities 
of the base process colors to 
emphasize the drama in the 
rich tones and shaping of the 
collaged numerals. While each 
of these book cover’s own color 
is as different from the others 
as is possible (with regard to 
the color wheel), this in itself is 
a recognizable logic that helps 
unify the set. 

THIBAUD TISSOT GERMANY 
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LESS COLOR IS MORE. 
BREAKING IT: 



As with all the rules^ be careful and consid- 
erate when breaking this one — and always 
for a reason of communication. A firestorm 
of thousands of hues, of differing values 
and intensities, may not yield a specific color 
idea that viewers can commit to memory, 
but the experience of being overwhelmed 
by uncontrolled extravagance is surely not 
easily forgotten. 




Rich, vibrant hues that transi- 
tion through every part of 
the spectrum work to create a 
vividly sensuous support for 
the surreal illustration in this 
poster. One effect of the candy- 
like saturation and multiplicity 
of hues is that the image be- 
comes possibly less threatening 
than it might if it were rendered 
in a limited palette. 

LA BOCA UNITED KINGDOM 




MASTER THE DARK 
AND THE LIGHT. 
BREAKING IT: 

A tonally quiet, soft presentation in which 
contrast between light and dark (or tem- 
perature and intensity) is minimized can be 
very effective in garnering attention, help- 
ing to separate viewers from surrounding, 
more active, visual activity. Low-contrast 
images and typography are perceived as 
more contemplative and elegant, rather 
than urgent or aggressive. 




An extremely low-contrast 
range of dark-value tones 
creates a smoky, dreamlike noc- 
turnal experience that reflects a 
theme of the fashion event that 
this poster promotes: “noir,”or 
blackness. Although the poster’s 
typography is reversed out to 
white, it is of such small scale 
that it nearly is absorbed into 
the surrounding fields of gray, 
darker gray, and black texture. 
Adding a taste of luxury — as 
well as exacerbating the low- 
contrast near invisibility of the 
imagery — the poster is printed 
on a highly reflective metallic 
paper stock, tsto Finland 
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And — all of these attributes 
are present in this poster, 
which promotes ajilmfestival 
that gives special attention 
to the work of directors who 
explore dark and disturbing 
themes. The typography may, 
in fact, be read by focusing 
on the boundaries where the 
individual lines of text meet, 
to find a kind of anchoring 
point; or, by viewing the poster 
from extreme angles so that the 
perspective renders the type 
more regular in appearance 
(much like crosswalk warnings 
printed in the street). The 
notion of “extreme viewing 
angle,” however, as well as 
the film-striplike flicker, both 
communicate more about the 
poster’s subject than does the 
text itself. 

RAF VANCAMPENHOUDT + 

JORIS VAN AKEN NETHERLANDS 



As you might guess, the relative accessibil- 
ity of type greatly depends on the message 
being conveyed. Making portions of type 
illegible, overbearing, aggressive, sharp 
and dangerous, nerve-wracking, or fragile is 
perfectly acceptable — indeed, preferable — 
when the job calls for it. There is no excuse 
for typography that doesn't viscerally com- 
municate in an appropriate way, even if this 
means frightening, frustrating, or confusing 
viewers in service of the right concept. 



Complex text, with a great many parts, will 
be clarified by strong, varied changes in 
type style. Sometimes, you'll need many 
different typefaces working together to 
create a kind of busy texture that conveys 
something really important. Thinking out- 
side the type box can be difficult, especially 
if you're comfortable with a select set of 



s 



i 









m 






DE VLEESCH 



typefaces: So take a deep breath, close your 
eyes, and click the font list at random. 



This stylishly elegant magazine an astutely considered mix of 
spread derives much of its some ten typefaces, 

beautyfrom the contrasts vruchtvlees Netherlands 

in width, weight, structural 
changes, and detailing within 
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TREAT TTFE AS YOU 
WOULD IMAGE. 



There are always times when typography 
needs to shut up and get out of the way — 
especially when the type accompanies 
cataloged artwork or is acting in support 
of images that are carrying the brunt of the 
communication burden. In such instances^ 
treat the type as quietly and as neutrally as 
possible. Even so, carefully consider its size, 
spacing, and stylistic presentation. 



TASTE 

PACE 

STYLE 

miJES 



perspective 



publnftcr 
gerd bulthaup 








To prevent this hook cover’s 
titling type from overpowering 
the fire image — which is 
presented quietly in a dithered 
texture and with relatively di- 
minished contrast — the design- 
ers chose a light-weight sans 
serif and low-reflection metallic 
foil that would cause it to sink 
elegeantly into the surface. 

The type’s elegantly restrained 
quality is enhanced hy a simple, 
flush left arrangement . 

FINEST MAGMA GERMANY 




AVOID REDUNDANT 
REDUNDANCIES. 



The breaking of this rule is more of a practi- 
cal issue, driven by the content of a given 
project: If youVe designing a magazine 
about travel, clearly the images will show 
what the text describes. Still, repetition of 
text content by image and, vice-versa, can 
be useful for making a point crystal clear. 
Subtle differences in the same subject or 
idea, presented verbally and visually, will 
add depth and richness. 




Food packaging is one of those 
types of project that almost 
requires visualjverhal redun- 
dancy: Consumers want to 
see the food and understand 
its freshness or tastiness, even 
though the label tells them 



what’s inside the box. This 
packaging system explodes the 
images of the contents around 
the edges of the format in 
almost surreal supersaturation 

of color. KREZIMIR MILOLOSA 

CROATIA 
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DON’T SCAVENGE. 



True^ finding an image to stick into a layout 
tends to be quicker; sometimes, however, 
purposely using banal, almost meaningless 
or kitsch images from stock sources can 
be great fun, especially if the project calls 
for a vernacular approach or conceptually 
refers to the ubiquity of image content and 
the influence of day-to-day pop culture. But 
the real benefit of scavenging is acquiring 
pieces and parts that can be used to create 
custom images. 



Even more intriguing is the possibility 
of revitalizing the understanding of very 
familiar, or time-worn, content by creating 
an unexpected relationship with imagery 
that has been repurposed or pulled out of 
its expected context. 




In this design of a cover for a convey the disturbing political and 

master of highbrow literature, emotional turmoil of Franz Kafka’s 

the designer appropriates loW' story, ben grandgenett/school 
culture comic book imagery to of visual arts united states 



A collage of clip art from 
various generations delivers 
ambiguous messages 
to intrigue viewers of this 
poster that promotes a 
conceptual art exhibition. 

MIXER SWITZERLAND 



The design of this book that 
explores the musical work ofDJ 
Spooky alludes to the practice 
of sampling and the ubiquity of 
branded messages in a current 
context. COMA Netherlands 













low.# # 
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LOOK TO HISTORY, 
BUT DON’T REPEAT IT. 



Don^t get me wrong: history is a treasure 
trove for designer and public^ alike. Books 
or exhibitions that focus on historical 
subjects, or invitations to period-themed 
events, for example, are perfect vehicles 
for exhuming visual style from the vaults 
of antiquity. The potential fun here is not 
so much copying the style, outright, as 
sampling portions thereof, adjusting them 
so they become new again. 




This CD cover revels in its 
appropriation of period design 
style without succumbing to 
the wholly derivative — 
a difficult line to walk. The 
typography evokes the design 
sensibility of Blue Note jazz 
albums from the ig^os and 
igSos in its use of slab-serif 
typefaces and blackjbluel 
yellow color scheme. The con- 
frontational, close-up image 
is a decidedly contemporary 
gesture, making the layout 
fresh and inventive while still 
honoring a general style of 
photography from the period. 

STEREOTYPE DESIGN 

UNITED STATES 




IGNORE FASHION. 
SERIOUSLY. 



Riding the current stylistic trend has occa- 
sional benefits. In choosing to do so, a 
designer may opt to speak directly to an 
audience whose subcultural Zeitgeist makes 
them likely to bypass visual material that 
doesn't appear to speak to them. This is 
especially true when communicating to 
adolescents, who identify with very specific 
visual styles at any given moment and will 
ignore anything else. 




Because the fashion industry, in trendy, retro igSos style Swiss contrasts between type, 

particular, is characterized by Punk aesthetic is quite appro- fiat geometry, and spray- 

the shifting of trends, the fact priate. And, it’s visually engag- painted stipple gradations, 

that this runway show invita- ing, showing a dynamic use of studio newwork 

tion is up to the minute in its space and beautiful textural u n ite d states 
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BE DECISIVE: DO IT ON 
PURPOSE, OR NOT AT ALL. 
BREAKING IT: 



Ambiguity can be a good thing. While dear 
visual and conceptual relationships are usu- 
ally favored for the sake of quick^ accessible 
communication^ introducing mixed states 
of being among elements — elements that 
appear to be in the foreground^ as well as 
in the background^ as a simple example — 
can create an impulse on the part of the 
viewer to question and investigate more 
thoroughly. The gap between the concrete 



idea and the ambiguously presented image 
that refers to it can provide more complex 
avenues of interpretation and a rich^ engag- 
ing experience that yields deeper^ more 
complex understanding. 




A caveat to start: The design 
of this poster is remarkably 
confident in its contrasts, scale 
relationships, and conceptual 
deconstruction of a flag image 
by planes that are both flat and 
three dimensional at the same 
time. What might normally 
be perceived as indecision — 
misalignments between text 
and image forms that appear 
to be very close to aligning, 
deep indents in text that begin 
to compromise the integrity 
of the text’s flush edges, and 
so on — here come off as the 
spontaneous results of intuitive 
image making. Discrepancies in 
these details fail to overshadow 
the more important aspects of 
a rich, ambiguous interplay 
between flat and spatial, solid 
and outline, andforeground 
and background. 

2XGOLDSTEIN GERMANY 
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Foster, Kim, 177 
France 

ApeLoig Design, 33, 55, 
123, 198, 200 
Design Rudi Meyer, i6, 
74. 185 

Florence Tetier, 187 
Helmo, 219, 283 
Studio Lesbeauxjours, 
239 

Superscript, 299 
Frost Design, 34, 124, 169, 
242, 261 

full- bleed images, 243 
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Gang, Jessie, 82 
geometric form, 50-51 
Germany 
Anna Meyer, 79 
Ariane Spanier Design, 
102 

Bureau Mirko Borsche, 
79 

Claudio Barandun, 301 



Doch Design, 188 
Finest Magma, 38, 158, 
215, 227, 241, 307 
Glashaus Design, 209 
Golden Cosmos, 14 
Gunter Rambow, 101, 123 
L2M3, 68, 83, 129, 284 
Megi Zumstein, 301 
Mutabor Design, 22, 
57.70 

Naroska Design, 6, 45, 
67. 251 

On lab, 8, 245, 304 
Surface, 32 

Thibaud Tissot, 188, 304 
2X Goldstein, 133, 310 
Glashaus Design, 209 
"giving form,^^ 8 
Golden Cosmos, 14 

Good Matured Cooking, 
Inc., 292-295 
Gorbunova, Vera, 143 
Gorkovenko, Andrew, 188, 
202 

Grandgenett, Ben, 308 
Grapefruit, 142 
graphic translation, 
210-211 
Greece 

Beetroot Design Group, 
96 

Designers United, 36 
grids. See also organiza- 
tion. 

column grid, 248-249 
column logic and 
rhythm, 258-259 
combinations, 252-253 
deconstruction, 266-267 
defining by image, 255 



defining by type, 

256-257 

development, 254 
hybrids, 252-253 
image relation to, 
260-261 

introduction, 246-247 
modular grid, 250-251 
variation and, 262-263 
Gruber, Deborah, 215 
Guyon, Jil, 244 



Flaas, Anna, 27 
Flajnrich, Maciej, 206 
Han, Haehun, 83 
Helmo, 219, 283 
Helmut Schmid Design, 
142, 171 

Heo, Sooim, 215 
Heyes, Felix, 205 
hierarchy 
color and, 110-111, 
183-185 

type and, 170-173 
Hisiger, Gerilyn, 92 
history 

inspiration from, 23 
rule for, 23 

Hoffmann, Armin, 27 
Hoover, Kate, 241 
How Images Think 
(Ron Burnett), 187 
hue, 90-91, 100-101 
Hungary 
Aron Jancso, 24 
Hurd, Diana, 99 
Hyatt Associates, 233 
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Igawa Designs, 142 
illustrations, 206-207 
images 

abstract messages, 

196-197 

collages, 212-213 
composition strategies, 
216-217 

content and concept, 
220-231 

content manipulation, 
220 

content selection, 220 
context, 221 
creating vs. scaveng- 
ing, 22 

drawing, 208-209 
formal congruence, 

236-237 

formal opposition, 
238-239 

form syntax, 194 
full-bleed, 243 
graphic translation, 
210-211 

grid definition and, 255 
illustrations, 206-207 
inset images, 244-245 
introduction, 188-189 
media and methods, 
204-215 

message and, 200-201 
metaphor and, 228-231 
narrative interplay, 
224-225 
nonpictorial, 191 
painting, 208-209 
photography, 204-205 
pictorial, 190 
pictorial allusion, 
270-271 
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presentation options^ 
216-219 

presentation spectrum, 
190-191 

relation to grid, 260-261 
rule for, 308 
semiotics, 192-193 
signification modes, 
198-199 

silhouettes, 242 
spatial considerations, 
240-241 

spatial relationships, 195 
style mixing, 218-219 
stylization, 202-203 
subject, 221 
subject alteration, 
222-223 

type and, 226-227, 231, 

234-235 

type as, 21, 214-215 
indentation, 158 
India 

Ishan Khosla Design, 

189 

Umbrella Design, 35, 

107, 112 

inset images, 244-245 
Interaction of Color 
(Josef Albers), 87 
Iowa State University, 

33 . 34. 123 
Ireland 
AAD, 139 

Conor 81 David, 20, 69, 
99. 298 

Detail Design Studio, 
100, 126 



Ishan Khosla Design, 189 
Italy 

Leonardo Sonnoli, 43, 
58, 121, 128, 183, 214, 
267, 271 

Viktor Matic, 269, 299 
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Jancso, Aron, 24 
Japan 

Helmut Schmid Design, 
142. 171 

Kenichi Tenaka, 70 
NAM, 114 

Shinnoske, Inc., 97 
Ten-Do-Ten, 189 
Jensen, John, 34 
Jiwa, Natasha, 273 
JRoss Design, 28, 45, 109, 

114. 178 

Jury, David, 11 
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Kang, Hyosook, 267 
Kang, Yoojung, 100, 113, 
214 

Keo, Cally, 268 

Kim, Jeongwoo, 123 

Kim, June, 73. 234 

Kim, Lloyd, 211 

Kim, Minah, 126 

Kim, Sohyun, 123 

King, Josh, 205 

Ko, Daeun, 268 

Koot, Dennis, 302 

Kropp and Associates, 103 

Kunz, Willi, 9 
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L2M3, 68, 83, 129, 284 
La Boca, 202, 305 
Laboratorio Secreto, 7, 

83, 216 

Laguna College of Art and 
Design, 53, 235 
leading, 147 
lead lines, 161 
Lebanon 

Raidy Printing Group, 88, 

95. 145. 199. 214 
Lee, Euikyung, 215 
Lee, Hae Jin, 270, 287 
Lee, Heeseung, 43 
Lee, Seoungjun, 166 
Lesley Moore, 21 
Lexicon Graphics, 116 
Liao, Tien-Min, 19, 201, 214 
ligatures, 160 

lines, 44-47 
Lisanto, Marcia, 235 
Li, Vicki, 33 

Liv, Michelle, 59, 119, 230 
Loewy, 15, 55, 59, 183, 225, 

235. 257 

Louise Fili Ltd., 111, 139, 

215 

Lozach, Max, 300 
LSD, 6, 14. 32. 53. 55. 93. 

105. 164. 182. 194. 199, 

227, 234. 246, 270 



EE 

Made In Space, Inc., 49, 
56, 88, 142 
mass, 48-49 
Matic, Viktor, 269, 299 
McConnell, Robert, 81, 184 
Media Invia, 72 
Mellegers, Adriaan, 171, 

257. 263 



metaphor, 228-231 
Metropolitan Group, 210 
Mexico 

Anagrama, 276 

Zoveck Estudio, 192 
Meyer, Anna, 79 
Miloliza, Kresimir, 307 
Mixer, 215, 219, 308 
modular grid, 250-251 
Monigle Associates, 71 
Moore, Lesley, 35, 82, 

199. 231 

Morales, Diego, 72 
movement, 68 
Munda Graphics, 39, 188 
Munsell, Albert, 98 
Mutabor Design, 22, 57, 70 
MV Design, 215 



IV 

NAM, 114 

Naroska Design, 6, 45, 

67. 251 

National Grid, The, 300 
near and far, 66-67 
negative space, rule for, 
15. 301 

Nelson, Paul, 205 
Netherlands 
Adriaan Mellegers, 171, 

257. 263 

COMA, 229, 253, 287, 
308 

Das Buro Brand 
Identity, 27 
Dennis Koot, 302 
Joris Van Aken, 306 
Lesley Moore, 21, 35, 82, 
199. 231 

Marielle Van Genderen, 

171. 257. 263 



Martin Oostra, 147 
Ohyescoolgreat, 269, 271 
RafVancampenhoudt, 
306 

Stay nice, 17, 90 
Studio Jona, 222 
UNA [Amsterdam] 
Designers, 39, 117, 161 
Vruchtvlees, 77, 306 
New Zealand 
Jonty Valentine, 300 
Luke Wood, 300 
Max Lozach, 300 
National Grid, The, 300 
NiklausTroxler Design, 

39 . 265 

Nine Design, 121 
Norway 

Cobra, 9, 31, 107, 163, 172, 
226, 264 

Not From Here, Inc., 97 
numerals, 160 
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Ohayon, Debra, 214, 281 
Ohyescoolgreat, 269, 271 
Okon, Marek, 23, 166 
Oliver Munday Group, 

193. 199 

On lab, 8, 245, 304 
Oostra, Martin, 147 
organic form, 52-53 
organization. See also 
grids. 

conceptual allusion, 
270-271 

consistency enforce- 
ment, 278-281 
content order, 274-275 
flexibility creation, 
278-281 
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264-271 

nonstructural approach- 
es, 264-265 
pictorial allusion, 
270-271 

spontaneous optical 
composition, 268-269 
systematic thinking, 
272-273 

system design, 272-287 
system form into system 
function, 276-277 
visual pacing, 284-287 
Ortag, Andreas, 37, 94, 

150, 212, 234 
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Paone Design Associates, 
19, 34, 78, 85, 89, 99, 133, 
183, 189, 214, 237 
paragraphs 
optimization, 154-155 
separation, 156-157 
width, 147 

Parallax Design, 6, 28, 215, 
282, 303 

Park, S unyoung, 34 
Parsons School of Design, 
10, 59, 73, 81, 82, 92, 107, 
119, 230, 234, 243, 273, 
278, 281, 285 

People Design, 65, 73, 91, 
93, 228, 263 
photography, 118-119, 
204-205 

pictorial allusion, 270-271 
Piscatello Design Centre, 

179 

plane, 48-49 



Poland 

Maciej Hajnrich, 206 
Poulin+Morris, 8, 176, 213 
prime marks, 160 
proportional spatial 
relationships, 64-65 
punctuation, 159 
P^W Design Consultants, 
272 



Q 

Qatar 

VCU Qatar, 29, 184, 209, 

235 



R 

Raidy Printing Group, 88, 
95 , 145, 199, 214 
Rambow, Gunter, 101, 123 
Rand, Paul, 9 
Red Canoe, 51, 105, 126, 
242 

redundancies, rule for, 

21, 307 

Research Studios, 33, 94, 
103, 164, 169, 180, 197, 
210, 221, 264 
rhythm, 69 
Rock, Michael, 297 
Romania 
Grapefruit, 142 
Rouzer, Pamela, 53 
Roycroft Design, 57 
rules 

color selection, 18, 304 
color usage, 19, 305 
communication, 13, 299 
concept, 12, 298 
dark and light, 19, 305 
decisiveness, 24, 310 



historical inspiration, 

23, 309 

image creation, 22, 308 
introduction, 11, 297 
"less is more,'' 14, 300 
negative space, 15, 301 
redundancies, 21, 307 
symmetry, 16, 302 
trends, 23, 309 
two-dimensional 
layouts, 17, 303 
type family blending, 

20, 306 

type friendliness, 20, 

306 

type usage, 21, 307 
universal interpretation, 

13. 299 

visual hierarchies, 16, 
302 

voice, 14, 300 
Russia 

Andrew Gorkovenko, 
188, 202 
Ryan, Sean, 189 
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Sabotage PKG, 270 

Sagmeister+Walsh, 53, 
120, 188 

Samara, Timothy, 13, 62, 
66, 107, 111, 116, 119, 175, 
182, 184, 199, 210, 214, 
218, 245, 267, 288-289, 
292-295 

saturation, 92-93, 
104-105 

Sawdust, 297, 303 

Schedler, Clemens 
Theobert, 22, 33, 156, 
172, 258, 277 



School of Visual Arts, 33, 
43, 82, 83, 100, 113, 123, 
126, 143. 166, 177. 185. 193. 
215, 249. 267, 268, 270, 
287, 308 

SEA Design, 108, 279 
semiology, 8, 192-193 
Serbia 

Jelena Drobac, 104, 107, 
215 

Shinnoske, Inc., 97 
Shiromasa, Kiyoko, 278 
Short, Christopher, 201 
silhouettes, 242 
Slovenia 
Art: Tecaji, 198 
Sonnoli, Leonardo, 43, 58, 
121, 183, 214, 267, 271 
South Africa 
Disturbance, 12 
South Korea 
Sulki+Min, 228 
space. See form and space. 
Spain 
Atipus, 56 
Folch Studio, 245 
Laboratorio Secreto, 83 
LSD, 6,14. 32, 53, 55, 93, 
105, 164, 182, 194, 199, 
227, 234, 246, 270 
Manuel Estrada, 20, 

22, 35, 189, 192, 204, 
215, 271 

Studio Astrid Stavro, 

82, 137, 144, 168, 253 
Studio Diego Feijoo, 83, 
170, 272 
Spin, 258 



spontaneous optical 
composition, 268-269 
static space, 59 
Stay nice, 17, 90 
Stereotype Design, 61, 96, 
230, 309 

StressDesign, 52 
structure, 62-63 
Struktur Design, 179 
Studio Astrid Stavro, 82, 

137. 144. 168. 253 
Studio Blue, 16, 78, 87, 111, 

126. 253 

Studio Diego Feijoo, 83, 
170, 272 

Studio International, 47, 
50, 74, 114, 213, 231 
Studio Jona, 222 
Studio Lesbeauxjours, 239 
Studio Newwork, 7, 36, 

309 

Studio Vie, 236 
Studio Vruchtvlees, 77, 
306 

Studio Works, 29, 54, 

206, 261 

SubCommunication, 101 
subheads, 161 
subscript characters, 160 
Sui, Michael, 166 
Sulki+Min, 228 
Sumioshi, Kiyotaka, 285 
Superburo, 207 
Superscript, 299 
superscript characters, 

160 

Surany, Eva, 203 
Surface, 32 

surface activity, 54-57 
SVA. See School of Visual 
Arts. 
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Sweden 

Bachgarde Design, 170, 
249 

Nine Design, 121 
Swim Design, 103 
Switzerland 
Anna Haas, 27 
Billy Benn, 27 
Ludovic Balland, 265 
Mixer, 215, 219, 308 
Niklaus Troxler Design, 
39, 265 

Superburo, 207 
symmetry 
contrast, 77 
introduction, 6o-6i 
rule for, i6, 302 



Templin Brink Design, non, 
203, 280 

Tenaka, Kenichi, 70 
Ten-Do-Ten, 189 
tension, 76 
Tetier, Florence, 187 
There, 56 

Think Studio, 6i, 113 
344 Design, 51 
Tissot, Thibaud, i88, 304 
Tosetti, Regis, 221, 302 
trends, rule for, 23, 309 
Triboro Design, 57, 82, 165, 
172, i8o 

Troxler, Niklaus, 39, 265 

TSTO, 305 

Turkey 

2Fresh, 216, 228 
two-dimensional layouts, 
rule for, 17, 303 
2Fresh, 216, 228 
2X Goldstein, 133, 310 



type 

alignment, 148-149, 
168-169 

blending rule, 306 
brackets, 158, 159 
breaks, 159 
bullets, 159 
channels, 159 
character count, 146 
color and, 164-165, 
175-177, 182-185 
dashes, 161 
detail, 178-181 
distinction, 174 
drop caps, 161 
family blending, 20 
formal congruence, 
236-237 

formal opposition, 

238-239 

form and counterform, 
132-133 

friendliness of, 20, 306 
full-bleed images and, 
243 

gaps, 159 

grid definition and, 
256-257 

hierarchy, 170-173 
hierarchy and color, 
183-185 

as image, 21, 214-215 
images and, 231, 
226-227, 234-245 
indentation, 158 
as information, 170-181 
inset image integration, 
244-245 
introduction, 130 
italic type, 158, 159 
justification, 152-153, 159 
leading, 147 



lead lines, 161 
ligatures, 160 
mass, 168-169 
mechanics, 146-161 
navigation, 178-181 
numerals, 160 
orphans, 160 
paragraph optimization, 

154-155 

paragraph separation, 

156-157 

paragraph width, 147 
parentheses, 158, 159 
prime marks, 160 
punctuation, 159, 160, 

161 

rag depth, 150-151 
rules, 20 

scales of contrast, 

175-177 

silhouettes, 242 
sizes, 134-135 
small caps, 160 

spacing, 134-135. 

240-241 

structure, 132-133, 
178-181 

style classifications, 
138-139 

style combinations, 
143-145 

style issues, 138-145 
subheads, 161 
subscript, 160 
superscript, 160 
texture and space, 
162-169 

texture of, 166-167 
typeface selection, 
140-142 



typographic color, 
164-165, 175-177. 
182-185 
unity, 174 
usage rule, 21, 307 
visual nature, 162-163 
visual variations, 

136-137 
voids, 168-169 
widows, 158 
x-height, 134. 135. 138, 
140, 146, 155. 160 
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Umbrella Design, 35, 107, 
112 

UNA [Amsterdam] 
Designers, 39, 117, 161 
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A-Side Studio, 300 
Barnbrook, 83, 163 
Ben West, 205 
Big Active, 187, 217 
Billie Jean, 209 
CHK Design, 72, 136, 
148-149 

Coralie Bickford-Smith, 
23. 54. 193. 282 
Felix Heyes, 205 
Form, 48, 57 
Hyatt Associates, 233 
Josh King, 205 
La Boca, 202, 305 
Loewy, 15, 55. 59. 183. 

225, 235. 257 
Paul Nelson, 205 
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tants, 272 

Regis Tosetti, 221, 302 
Research Studios, 33, 
94. 103. 164. 169. 180, 
197, 210, 221, 264 



Sabotage PKG, 270 
Sawdust, 297, 303 
SEA Design, 108, 279 
Spin, 258 

Struktur Design, 179 
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AdamsMorioka, 13, 59, 
65. 106, 145, 149. 229 
Ames Bros., 91, 207, 208 
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Brett Yasko, 31, 117, 
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Cally Keo, 268 
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Catherine Casalino, 82, 
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Design, 47, 71, 145 
Cheng Design, 74, 151 
Christine Chuo, 166 
Christopher Short, 201 
Cyr Studio, 201, 208 
Daeun Ko, 268 
Deborah Gruber, 215 
Debra Ohayon, 214, 281 
Declan Zimmerman, 
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Design Ranch, 280 
Diana Hurd, 99 
Drotz Design, 105, 206 
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Euikyung Lee, 215 
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216, 228 



2XG0LDSTEIN 

WWW. 2xgo Ldstein.de 

133. 310 



344 DESIGN, LLC 

WWW.344design.com 

51 



A-SIDE STUDIO 
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300 
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72, 136, 148 
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c/o SchooL of VisuaL Arts 

www.sva.edu 

249 



YOUJIN CHOI 

c/o SchooL of VisuaL Arts 

www.sva.edu 

33 ; 249 



CHRISTINE CHUO 

c/o Carnegie MeLLon 
University 
www.cmu.edu 
166 



COBRA 

www.cobra.no 

09; 3I; 107, 163, 172, 226, 264 



COMA 

www.comaLive.com 
229, 253, 287, 308 



CONOR Sc DAVID 

www.conoranddavid.com 
20, 69, 99, 298 



THOMAS CSANO 

www.thomascsano.com 

12, 31, 51, 60, 109, 125, 199, 229, 

240 



CYR STUDIO 

www.cyrstudio.com 
201, 208 



DAS BURO BRAND IDENTITY 

www.dasburo.nL 

27 



DESIGN RANCH 

www.design-ranch.com 

280 



DESIGN RUDI MEYER 

design. rudi-meyer@ 
easyconnect.fr 
16, 74, 185 



DESIGNERS UNITED 

www.designersunited.com 

36 



DETAIL DESIGN STUDIO 

www.detaiL.ie 
100, 126 



DISTURBANCE 

www.disturbance.co.za 

12 



DOCH DESIGN 

www.dochdesign.de 

188 



JELENADROBAC 

www.d-ideashop.com 
104, 107, 142, 215 



DROTZ DESIGN 

www.drotzdesign.com 
105, 206 



E-TYPES 

www.e-types.com 
46, 131, 251, 267 



EARS AY 

www.earsay.org 
154; 167 



TRISH ERNE 

www.trisherne.com 

251 



MANUEL ESTRADA 

www.manueLestrada.com 
20, 22, 35, 142, 189, 192, 204, 
215; 271 



ESTUDIO DIEGO FEIJOO 

www.dfeijoo.com 
83, 170, 272 



GREG FALCONI 

c/o University of the Arts 

www.uarts.edu 

211 



FINEST MAGMA 

www.finestmagma.com 
38, 158, 215, 227, 241, 307 



FOLCH STUDIO 

www.foLchstudio.com 

245 



FORM 

www.form.uk.com 
48, 57 



KIM FOSTER 

c/o SchooL of VisuaL Arts 

www.sva.edu 

177 



FROST DESIGN 

www.frostdesign.com.au 
34, 124, 169, 242, 261 



JESSIE GANG 

c/o SchooL of VisuaL Arts 

www.sva.edu 

82 



GLASHAUS DESIGN 

www.gLashaus-design.com 

209 



GOLDEN COSMOS 

www.goLden-cosmos.com 

14 



VERA GORBUNOVA 

c/o SchooL of VisuaL Arts 
www.sva.edu 

143 



ANDREW GORKOVENKO 

WWW. go r ko ve n ko . r u 
188, 202 



BENGRANDGENETT 

c/o SchooL of VisuaL Arts 

www.sva.edu 

308 



GRAPEFRUIT 

www.grapefruit.ro 

142 



DEBORAH GRUBER 

www.deborahgruber.com 

215 



JILGUYON 

www.jiLguyon.com 

244 



MACIEJ HAJNRICH 

www.nietyLko.net 

206 



HAEEUN HAN 

c/o SchooL of VisuaL Arts 
www.sva.edu 

83 



HELMO 

www.heLmo.fr 
219, 283 



HELMUT SCHMID DESIGN 

WWW4.famiLLe.ne.jp/~hsdesign 
142; 171 



SOOIM HEO 

c/o SchooL of VisuaL Arts 

www.sva.edu 

215 



HI: MEGIZUMSTEIN + 
CLAUDIO BARANDUN 

www.hi-web.ch 

301 



GERILYN HISIGER 

www.geriLynbethdesigns.com 

92 



KATE HOOVER 

khooveri3i@gmaiL.com 

241 



318 



DIANA HURD 

dianaceLestei4(a)gmaiLcom 

99 



HYATT ASSOCIATES 

www.hyattassociates.co.uk 

233 



IGAWA DESIGN 

www.igawadesign.com 

142 



ISHAN KHOSLA DESIGN 

www.ishankhosLadesign.com 

189 



ARON JANCSO 

www.aronjancso.com 

24 



JOHN JENSEN 

john(o)on purpos.com 
34 



NATASHA JIWA 

natashajiwa@gmaiL.com 

273 



JROSS DESIGN 

www.jrossdesign.com 
28, 45, 109, 114, 178 



HYOSOOK KANG 

yeLLowappLe79@hotmaiL.com 

267 



YOOJUNG KANG 

c/o SchooL of VisuaL Arts 
miakangmia@gmaiL.com 
100, 113, 214 



CALLY KEO 

c/o The Art Institute, 
Orange County 
268 



JEONGWOO KIM 

c/o SchooL of VisuaL Arts 

www.sva.edu 

123 



JUNE KIM 

juniaii9@gmaiL.com 
73. 234 



LLOYD KIM 

www.LLoydkimdesign.com 

211 



MINAH KIM 

c/o SchooL of VisuaL Arts 

www.sva.edu 

126 



SOHYUN KIM 

Lovemoi@iastate.edu 

123 



KING 20G [JOSH KING] 

joshkings@Live.com 

205 



DAEUN KO 

c/o SchooL of VisuaL Arts 

www.sva.edu 

268 



DENNIS KOOT 

www.koot.nu 

302 



KROPP AND ASSOCIATES 

www.kroppassociates.com 

103 



L2M3 

KOMMUNIKATIONSDESIGN 

GMBH 

WWW.L2m3.com 
68, 83, 129, 284 



LA BOCA 

www.Laboca.co.uk 
202, 305 



LABORATORIO SECRETO 
DESIGN STUDIO 
[MARCELO MARTINEZ] 

www.Laboratoriosecreto.com 
07, 83, 216 



EUIKYOUNG LEE 

c/o SchooL of VisuaL Arts 

www.sva.edu 

215 



HAEJIN LEE 

chocoicecream@hotmaiL.com 
270, 287 



HEESUNG LEE 

c/o SchooL of VisuaL Arts 

www.sva.edu 

43 



SEOUNGJUN LEE 

c/o SchooL of VisuaL Arts 

www.sva.edu 

166 



LESLEY MOORE 

www.LesLey-moore.nL 
21, 35j 82, 199, 231 



VICKI LI 

c/o Lisa Fontaine 
Iowa State University 
fontaine@iastate.edu 
33 



TIEN-MIN LIAO 

www.tienminLiao.com 
19, 201, 214 



MARCIA LISANTO 

c/o Laguna CoLLege of 
Art +Design 

www.LagunacoLLege.edu 

235 



MICHELLE LIV 

www.micheLLeLiv.com 
59 . 119 . 230 



LOEWY 

WWW. Loewy group. com 
15. 55. 59. 183. 225. 235. 257 



LOUISE FILI LTD. 

www.LouisefiLi.com 
m. 139. 215 



LSD 

www.Lsdspace.com 

06, 14. 32, 53 . 55 . 93 . 105. 164. 

182, 194, 199, 227, 234, 246, 270 



MADE IN SPACE, INC. 

www.madeinspace.ca 
49. 56, 88, 142 



ROBERT MCCONNELL 

www.rmcconeLL.com 
81, 184 



MEDIA INVIA/DIEGO MORALES 

www.mediainvia.com 

72 



METROPOLITAN GROUP 

www.metgroup.com 

210 



KRESIMIRMILOLOZA 

www.behance.net/ 

kresimirmiLoLoza 

307 



MIXER 

www.mixer.ch 
215. 219, 308 



MONIGLE ASSOCIATES 

www.monigLe.com 

71 



MUNDA GRAPHICS 

www.geocities.com/ 
munda_gaLLery 
39. 188 



THE NATIONAL GRID 
[JONTY VALENTINE] 

www.thenationaLgrid.co.nz 

300 



OLIVER MUNDAY [GROUP] OMG 

www.oLivermunday.com 

193. 199 



MUTABOR DESIGN GMBH 

www.mutabor.com 
22, 57. 70 



MV DESIGN 

atiragram3@h0tmaiL.com 

215 



NAM 

www.n-a-m.org 

114 



NAROSKA DESIGN 

www.naroska.de 
06, 45, 67, 251 



NIKLAUS TROXLER DESIGN 

www.troxLerart.ch 
39 . 265 



NINE 

www.nine.se 

121 



NOT FROM HERE INC. 

www.norfromhere.com 

97 



DEBRA OHAYON 

c/o Parsons SchooL of Design 
214, 281 



OHYESCOOLGREAT 

www.ohyescooLgreat.com 
269, 271 



MAREKOKON 

www.marekokon.com 
23, 166 



ONLAB 

VISUAL COMMUNICATION 
GMBH 

www.onLab.ch 
08, 245, 304 



MARTIN OOSTRA 

studio@oostra.org 

147 



ANDREAS ORTAG 

www.ortag.at 
37.94.150, 212, 234 



P+W DESIGN CONSULTANTS 

www.p-and-w.com 

272 



PAONE DESIGN ASSOCIATES 

www.paonedesign.com 
19. 34. 78, 85. 89. 99. 133. 183. 
189. 214. 237 



PARALLAX DESIGN 

www.paraLLaxdesign.com.au 
06, 28, 215, 282, 303 



SUNYOUNG PARK 

sunyoung@iastate.edu 

34 



PEOPLE DESIGN 

www.peopLedesign.com 
65. 73. 91. 93. 228, 263 



PISCATELLO DESIGN CENTRE 

WWW. piscateLLo.com 

179 



POULIN + MORRIS 

www.pouLinmorris.com 
08, 176, 213 



RAIDY PRINTING GROUP S.A.L. 

www.mariejoeraidy.com 
88, 95, 145, 199, 214 



GUNTER RAMBOW 

gunterrambow@web.de 
101, 123 



RED CANOE 

www.redcanoe.com 
51, 105, 126, 242 



RESEARCH STUDIOS 

www.researchstudios.com 
33. 94. 103, 164, 169, 180, 197, 
210, 221, 264 



PAMELA ROUZER 

pameLarouzer@ 

LagunacoLLege.edu 

53 



ROYCROFT DESIGN 

WWW. roy c roftdesign.com 
57 



SEAN RYAN 

www.artsryan.com 

189 



SABOTAGE PKG 

www.sabotagepkg.com 

270 



SAGMEISTER+WALSH 

www.sagmeisterwaLsh.com 
53, 120, 188 



TIMOTHY SAMARA 

www.timothysamara.com 
13, 62, 66, 107, 111, 116, 119, 175, 
182, 184, 199, 210, 214, 218, 
245, 267, 288-289, 292-295 



SAWDUST 

WWW. sawd ust.co.uk 

297. 303 



SEA DESIGN 

www.seadesign.co.uk 
108, 279 
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CLEMENS THEOBERT SCHEDLER 

c.schedLer@sU.at 

22, 33, 156, 172, 258, 277 



SHINNOSKE, INC. 

www.shinn.co.jp 

97 



KIYOKO SHIROMASA 

kiyokoshiromasa@gmaU.com 

278 



CHRISTOPHER SHORT 

www.chrisshort.com 

201 



LEONARDO SONNOLI 

LeonardosonnoLi@Libero.it 
43; 58, 121, 128, 183, 214, 267, 
271 



SPIN 

www.spin.co.uk 

258 



STAYNICE 

WWW. stay n ice. nL 
17; 90 



STEREOTYPE DESIGN 

www.stereotype-design.com 

6I; 96, 230, 309 



STRESSDESIGN 

www.stressdesign.com 

52 



STRUKTUR DESIGN 

www.struktur-design.com 

179 



STUDIO AAD 

www.studioaad.com 

139 



STUDIO ASTRID STAVRO 

WWW. ast r i d stav ro . CO m 
82, 137, 144; 168, 253 



STUDIO BLUE 

www.studiobLue.us 

16, 78, 87, 111, 126, 253 



STUDIO INTERNATIONAL 

www.studio-internationaL.com 

47 ; 50, 74 ; 114 ; 213 ; 231 



STUDIO JONA 

www.studiojona.nL 

222 



STUDIO LESBEAUJOURS 
[PIERRE KURCZEWSKI] 

www.Lesbeaujours.fr 

239 



STUDIO NEWWORK 

www.studionewwork.com 

07; 36, 309 



STUDIO VIE 

www.studiovie.net 

236 



STUDIO VRUCHTVLEES 

www.vruchtfLees.com 

77; 306 



STUDIO WORKS 

WWW. st u d i 0- wo rks.com 
29; 54; 206, 261 



SUBCOMMUNICATION 

www.subcommunication.com 

101 



SULKI+MIN 

www.suLki-min.com 

228 



MICHAEL SUI 

msuimsui@gmaiL.com 

166 



KIYOTAKASUMIYOSHI 

c/o Parsons SchooL of Design 

www.newschooL.edu 

285 



SUPERBURO 

www.superbuero.ch 

207 



SUPERSCRIPT^ 

www.super-script.com 

299 



EVASURANY 

c/o University of The Arts 

www.uarts.edu 

203 



SURFACE 

www.su rfacegrafi k.de 

32 



SWIM DESIGN 

www.swimdesign.com 

103 



TEMPLIN BRINK DESIGN 

www.tbd-sf.com 

101, 203, 280 



KENICHITENAKA 

www.kenichi-design.com 

70 



TEN-DO-TEN 

www.tententen.net 

189 



FLORENCE TETIER 

www.fLorencetetier.com 

187 



THERE 

www.there.com.au 

56 



THINK STUDIO 

www.thinkstudionyc.com 

6I; 113 



THIBAUDTISSOT 

www.onLab.ch 

188, 304 

REGIS TOSETTI STUDIO 

www.registosetti.ch 

221, 302 



TRIBORO DESIGN 

www.triboro-design.com 

57, 82, 165, 172, 180 



TSTO 

www.tsto.org 

305 



UMBRELLA DESIGN 

www.umbreLLadesign.in 

35 ; 107 ; 112 



UNA [AMSTERDAM] 
DESIGNERS 

www.unadesigners.nL 

39 ; 117 ; 161 



RAF VANCAMPENHOUDT + 
JORIS VAN AKEN 

rafvancampenhoudt@ 

teLenet.be 

306 



MARIELLE VAN GENDEREN + 
ADRIAAN MELLEGERS 

www.marieLLevangenderen.nL 
www.adriaanmeLLegers.com 
17I; 257; 263 



VIKTOR MATIC 

WWW. V iktormatic.com 
269, 299 



VIRGINIA COMMONWEALTH 
UNIVERSITY (VCU) QATAR 

www.qatar.vcu.edu 

29, 184, 209, 235 



VOICE 

www.voicedesign.net 

30, 40, 57, 65, 105, 139, 156, 162, 

174, 221, 238 



WALLACE CHURCH, INC. 

www.waLLacech u rch .com 

204, 207 



HELENA WANG 

c/o Parsons SchooLof Design 
www.newschooL.edu/parsons 

107; 243 



CARDON WEBB 

www.cardonwebb.com 

82, 189 



BRETT YASKO 

WWW. b retty as ko.com 

3I; 117; 153; 227 



SANG ZHANG 

www.sang-zhang.com 

10, 82, 92 



DECLAN ZIMMERMAN 

http://motiongraphicsnyc.com 

243; 244 



ZHUZIPENG 

c/o SchooL of VisuaL Arts 

www.sva.edu 

193 



ZOVECK ESTUDIO 

www.zoveck.com 

192 
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DESlOBf ELEMENTS is a comprehensive manual outlining the broad areas 
of expertise that graphic designers must master featuring hundreds of tips and 
examples demonstrating the fundamental skills that contribute to successful 
design. This second edition evolves concepts presented in the original and 
adds information of greater depth and detail. It is the most compact and lucid 
handbook available describing the basic principles of layout, image making, 
color usage, t}rpography, and visual narrative — and how to put it all together. 
Design Elements not only offers a thorough understanding of the rules of 
design, but also shows you how to break those rules without compromising 
communication or confusing your audience. 



FEATURES IMCLUDE 




The ultimate primer on graphic design^s basic visual toolkit — dot^ line^ plane^ 
texture^ space^ and contrast — and how these basics underpin all successful layouts 




An in-depth look at color — ^from its optical qualities and its effect on type 
to its potential for communicating concepts and emotions 




One of the most thorough compilations of typography concepts to be found — 
including information on letterform structure and optics^ combining typeface 
styles, the mechanics of detailed text typesetting, and using type as image 




An extensive overview of imagery — ^the endless possibilities of medium, depiction, 
abstraction, stylization, and how these all communicate effectively 




Methods for integrating type and image, including a tutorial on using grid systems 
to structure layouts 




Twenty rules for making good design — and the best ways to break them 




Over 250 new images of real-world print, interactive, and environmental projects 
by an international roster of recognized leaders in the field — and more than 50 new 
and updated diagrams that make complex principles clear and easy to understand 
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